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The oltjects of the Mission tp K;uid;^har^ with the charge of 

With A. B. C. Government was pleased to entrust 

1). K. V. G. and H. uAd Dr. me, having been accomplished, I deem it 
Bellew ii rtport. duty on return to Peshawar to offer a 

few ob^rvatic/ns on AlffghauistaE, its Army 'and its Rulers^. It would 
be prcisumptuoiis in me to reca))itulate what has already been so well 
described, in tliat ablest work ever published on a semi-barbarous 
ttnintry^, Eljihiiist^ne’s Cabul,” viz.: the History and Topography of 
#'^^^ghanistau ; neither is it necessary for me to take up thg subject x>i 
the British occupation of tdint country, and our disasters in it; for 
that narrative has been written from different points of view by many 
eye-witnesses ; afcd, under the able authorsln’p of a Kaye, is to be found 
condensed in an interestiug and historical form : suffice it to say that 
a very large proportion of the names which figured on both sides in 
that t'vei>tful struggle have passed away,'and much of the asperity to 
which it gave rise has been softened by time. 

2: It mri^v, however, be useful to make a rapid resume of the prin¬ 
cipal ‘events which have taken place, since the retiyii of tho Amir to ' 
his kingdom, and to bring^the history of the c^ntry down to the 
presiy;it date. • q 

3. In 1848, Birdar Muhammad Akbar Kban, lie^t-appareut to thn • 

AmiPs throue, died; and it was shortly 
afterwards proclaimed to the world tliat the 
Amir had selected birdar Gholara llydar Khan (in preference to the 
elder members of bis family) as his successor; and every exertion has 
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since been made on^the paft of the Amir concentrate poww and 
influenee in the liafida of this Sirdar. .1 * t. * 

4. ^In 1850, the Amir annexed Balkh to his dcjminfens, placing 

Sicda^ Muhammad Afzal Khan, his eldest son, in the Gwemment 6f the* 
district. And fohr years afterwards (on the death of Sirdar Kohandil 
Khan) he annexed Kandahar, being driven to'this 6tep (as the Barak- 
zais allege) by the discovery that his brother Rahmdil Khan" was 
intriguing with Persia, and willing to vnjake Kandaliar a pi'oviuc© 9 f 
that Empire. , ^ . 

5. It was on the completion of this st^p/ and while the Amiy 

f ^ 

was still at Kandahar, that the Persians advanced^ from Mashad, 
occupied Herat, captured and pfter^^ards murdered Ypsuf Khan, the 
Governor, pushed their outposts forward to Aumardarrah, and threat¬ 
ened an advance <Ai Kandphar. 

6. In the interim (on the 30th' March, 1855) Sirdar Gholam 

Hydar Khan, on the part of his ftther, entered into an amicable treaty 
with the British Government, binding the Amir to bo the friend of 
our friends, and the enemy of our enemies; “ S6 that bt* his dpminions 
being threatened from without, the Amir naturally turned to his new 
allies, who, he could not help sfceing, had at worst, been the most 
generous of his ,enemies.'^ , 

, 7. The British representatives at Teheran, having, on the Persia^ \ 

advance on Herat, suspended diploinatict relations, a British force was 
pushed round from Bombay by sea to Bushire; and it had to be decided 
what pari the Affghans would play in the coming struggle. The 
Amir, evidently doubtful of his ability to hold hia newly acquired 
province of Kandahar, re-built tho Fort of Khilat-i-Ghilzie and made 
it, what the Aifghans considet- impregnable,—or at any rate sufficiently 
strong to defy the efforts of any Persian force advancing on Cabul or « 
Ghazni to reduce it; and leaving Sirdar Gholam Hydar Kkan in 
chargff-of Kandahar, he himself returned to his capital; and shortly 
afterwards (towarX? the c^ose of 1856) met the Chict. Commissioner of 
the Panjab at Pesha!^”.‘aTid personally enteredinto the treaty .pf the 
%6th January, 1837, binding himself thereby, on consideration of receiv¬ 
ing a monthly subsidy of one lakh of rupees, during tlie continuance of 
hostilities with the Persians, to kee^ up a certain number of regular 
troops for the defence of Affghanistan, ^and a^eeing that British 
,Officers should be deputed to any portion of his dominions to see’that 



the subairly was really applied to the piirppse for wliich it was granted, 

j > , > * 

, and to assist theiAffghans in every way in militauy matters Whep called 
oif to do so. , 

8 . A Mission composed of three British’Officei’S, Major II..B. 
Lamsden of the ^Guides, Liouf. Lumsden of tlie Qu^arter Master Ge- 
ueraFs Department^ and Dr. Bollew, assisted by Gholurn Sarwar Khan 
Khagwani, and accompanied by Nawab.Faujdar Khan Bahadur, (who 
\ya 8 Iq be the Vakeel of tlie Ba/ti^h Government at Cabul) left Peshawar 
on the 13ch March, 1857, ayd reconnoitring eii route, the “Ispin 
Ghawi^^ and Slmtnr' Gardan,^^ passes hitherto untrod bj- ‘ Eiiropean 
foot, and an acoounbof which is given in Appendix A. and I?, arrived 
at Kandahar 03U the 26th April, and lost no opportunity of attempting 
to regain the confideuliie of the Afighans generally, and of carrying 
out the instructions of Government. , h 

9. On the happy termiiiation of the British expedition to the 
Persian Gulph, and the outlines of^the treaty of peace between the 
British and P< 3 w:sian Governments (of the 4th March, 1857) becoming 
generady knol^'fl, grekt satisfaction was expressed by all classes of 
Affglians ; but about the same time news arrived of the breaking out 

*of that fiery trial of Bi-itish valouv and energy, the mutiny of the 
Bengal ^rmy; and fur mouths all men^a thoughts were concentrated 
'%n Hindustan. As the storm thickened, urged by the preaching of 
bigoted Muhammadan zealot^>-^v'?ssed on by the secret machinations of 
the “ Peshawary Brothers,Sirdars Sultan Muhammad Khan and Pir 
Muhammad Khafi, the Affghan nation called on the Amir to put himself 
at the head of tke faithful, raise the gr^en standard of “ Islam,” to 
which thousands would flock, and pouring down the passes to sweep 


the uifidel Faringi from the contaminated soil of Hindustan 3 and 
thus once more re-establish Muhammadan supremacy throughout Asia. 
The eicitemeT^t throughout the country was intense, and the moment 
a most critical^ one, for the resolution of the aged mler seemed for an 
instant to stagge/; and his better judgment Vas o^he point of being 
swept <ilong with the popular torrent, when Sirdar Muhammad 

Azim Klian had tlJe moral courage to come to the res(,ne, and exposing 
himself to the full tide of »popular disappointment, he reminded the 
Sirdars of the power of the British nation, of the many storms which 
had already burst harinlcssly over their heads; and that failure would be 
to tlie Amir, the certain loss of liis kingdom; and openly accused the 
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“ PeshaWaiy Brother^" of getting up the agitation in the hope of riaii- 
- ing his/ath'er for their o^n aggrandizement. ^ The steA was a bold one, 
and caused a .momentary estrangedicnt between thp A^ir and his 
son; but the former on a little reflection recalled S^dar Mnhaflimad' 
Azim Khan to hfe councils, approved of and acted oij his advice, and 
being materially strengthened by the cool and determined bearing-of 
our frontier authorities*' in the rPeshawar district, the Amir weathered 
the storm, which entirely subsided on fiie fall of Delhi. Throughout 
that anxious period, I was in daily intercourse with the heir-apparent, 
who hrfvin^ had the advantage of seeing the sigifs of our power during 
his visit to Bombay, Madras and tialcutta, was fully convinced of the 
necessity of controlling the hasty rashness of his countrymen; and 
frequent expresses passed up, ill hot haste, t6 Cabul, imploring the 
Amir to pursue a (\eter«iined policy, adhesive to the British Alliance. 

10. On the 2Vth July, tli6 Persidrtas ostensibly evacuated Herat 

in accordance with the terms ofr the treaty, placibg that government 
in the hands of a creature of their own, <Birdar Sultan' Alunad Khan, 
better known as Sultan Jdn, a son of the late Sibdar Miiiiamm/'d Azim 
Khan, and nephew of the Amir. He selected for his minister Sirdar 
Sher Ali Khan, second son of the late Kandahari Sirdar Mihrdil 
Khan; and in Qctober Colonel R. Taylor, with a British Commission, 
arrived from Bagdad at Herat, and in the name of the British ackuowt * 
ledged the de facto Government. 'Persian forces all the^while 

hovered in strong masses about the Herat frontier; and it was generally 
believed that under the pretext of concentrating prep&^tory to a move 
against the Turkomans, tlieycwere only Watching the progress of events 
in India; and it was not until the tide of fortune waa seen to have turn¬ 
ed decidedly in our favour that they advanced towards Shahrukhs 

11. Colonel Taylor's party left Herat about the Ist March, 1858, 
althouf^h the Jews and Hazarahs carried off from Herat had no4 been 

« given up, and Lash Jowain still remained in the hands of Persia, and 
Sirdar Sultan Jan\acknowledged the sovereignty 6f the Shah over 
Herat by having the^^SK^'iutbah" read, anA coinj*ge struck in the,name 
of the Shah ; anefeon the departure of these Officers the Sirdar gave out 
th^ he had dismissed the Mission, having made up his mind to have 
nothing to say to infidels. ® 

12. Towards the end of February 1858, thePclergy of Kandahar, 
aVways'a turbulent body of bigots, actuated by the. belief that Sirdar 
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Gholam Hydar Khan had been bribed hyk the Hindus of Karfdahar to 

allov^ayoung IKndii lad^ (whom the Mulabs sllaged to. huve,become 

anjonvert to return to idolatry, rose in open revolt',* and being 

• *> 

'joine/d by the oftiefs and the majority of the regular troops, demanded 

from the heir-apparent the Ifindil b6y,* who in the meantime had 

dacaped to Shikarpur. The Sirdar was obliged to give way, and put 

the Voy’s father into confinement as a .guarantee that on tlie boy^s re- 

^Jurn Jie’^nSuld be delivered u|v oForA few days matters look^ very 

serious, and a general disturj^ance was imminent, tifl the confession of 

# 

.weakness on the partfo?,tlie heir-apparent temporarily settled^ things, 
and affairs at KandaJiar resumed thdir usual course. ^ 

l5. Shortly after this Sirdar Gholam Hydar Ehan proceeded to 
join the Amir at Calful, making o^er charge of Kandahar to Sirdar 
Fateh Muhammad Khan. Meanwhile the &spe»pt Oy Persian affairs had 
'materially ch^ged, and the biusterirjg valour of that ^rmy had been 
made to succumb *to the wily tactics of the wild Turkomans; led on 
by the expectation of plund(!^, the Persians after taking Shahrukhs and 
leaving^ Shah(2atsrlat Khan (a fugitive Affghan Sirdar) to rule the pro¬ 
vince, pushed on to Iklarw, and encamped before it for upwards of a 
• month without making any ^impresj^ion on the garrison, until at last 
^haCzadah Sultan Murad Mij'za finding his army starring, and reduced 
ito living on the baggage donkeys, ordered a retrograde movement on 
Mashad, but had not procee(i:d«many miles before the Persians found 
themselves completely enveloped by Turkoman hordes, a situation 
which caused a|)anic among his troops, in w^hich the leader was one of 
the first to consult his personal safety insight, leaving the great mass 
of his army to be taken prisoners and carried off into hopeless slavery. 
Abo^t the same time a strong body of Persian re-inforcements advanc¬ 
ing from .Teheran under Jafir Kuli Khan, received a like check at 
Maz^an, thq leader himself escaping witli difficulty. 

* ^^14. On the 14th May Sirdar Rahmdil Kh^, the Ex-ruler oS 
Kandahar, reac^d his capital en route to l^eheran^aving received the 
Am^^s permission to, leave Affghanistan and^oii^n out that lie was on 
the point of proc®eding on a pilgrimage to iJecca. *As we had already 
been informed that arrangements had been made by the Amir for the 
return of the Mission by tlie saffie route which we had taken in enter¬ 
ing Affghanistan, Pthought it better for the interest of Government to 
withdraw the Mission at once, a& a 'matter of coarse, rather tlian, by 
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delaying, to get mixed up?in any disturbance wliich would probablj 
, follow the return of Sirdar Rahmdil Khan.to Kandahajf-; and tbeiaaforo , 
the Mission left that town on our rethm journey, on tnk 1 May, artd 
arrived at Peshawar wtthout the slightest inconvenient by the efad of 
June. 

15, It is impossible for any stranger, from a ^udy of the present 

Future prospects state of parties in Affghanistan, to form a 

probable cenj^'ctune as to who n^ supceed, 
to the throne of tiabul on the Amir’s degith, foB even the best inform- 

• f 

ed amottg Affghans themselves do not pretend to guess at it; their 
constant prayer is "that the life of the Amir mt^rbe preserved.” The 
great elements of popularity jn AflFghaniatan and ofepower in any 
country,—money ^nd troops, would )ead one to speculate on the chances 
of Sirdar Gholam ;^‘ydaff KVan,^ or his family; while personal coui'age 
and qualifications as a leader, fiiight dollect the daring spirits of the 
couptry round Sirdar Muhammad AJzal Khan; but there is no certainty 
that any of the Amir’s sons will succeed; Tor, as it has ft’equfiutly hap¬ 
pened in Asiatic States, some enterprising spirit" may d^sh out- of the 
crowd, and by his own good sword and personal character alone, carry 
• off the prize. One thing, however, %iecms inevitable, and that is that on " 
the Amir’s deaths a struggle for power must ensu^, and will probably 
result iu the total humiliation of one of, the leading branches of the^ 
Amir’s family, or the dismemberment of-tSic present Affghan monarchy 
into a number of petty states, when anarchy must prevail, commerce 
cease, and this unfortunate country be once more deluded in blood. 

16. The Amir Dost Muhammad K!han is now over seventy years 

of age; his carriage is slightly bent, but 
Character of chiefs. The Amir. , . ^ x*ii i. v i. 

hi^ ti^ll figure may still be observed tavver- 

inrr above the crowd : where strangers could not but remark the iiidi* 
vidual whose master-spirit has ever carried him forwards through the 
‘most eventful of lives, and now points him out as the most remarkable 
character in centrabAsia. The late Sir Alexander Buhies in his report 
to Government has well described his character; and althpugh 

the Amir has all®d)ut lived out the average allotted'‘'years of man, his 
mind still retains much of the vigour of his younger days; and he dis¬ 
plays same quick perception of character, with the caution, and 
promptitude of action, which marked his ^arly ca^l’eer. As a Ruler, 
judged by our European model, ‘he would be considered a despotic 


Character of chiefs. The Amir. 
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Sirdtfr Muhammad Afzal £lian« 


t/rant; but as a master-spirit over such a superstitious, barbarous and 
discontented rac(^as the ^ffgliatis have ever shewiiitlieinaelvess to be, 
hePhas proyed hMUself equal to hiS position, and superior, in^ .clemency 
to any of his prduecessors, , 

17. Sirdar Jduhanimad Afzal Khan, whose mother was the daugh¬ 
ter of a ilallik of the Tori village of Chil- 
layan in Kuram, is the Amiris eldest son, 
gmd Gove^Bor of Balkh ; he i&’said lately to have given his daughter in 
marriage to the eldest S 09 of the Khan of Bokhara, and at the same 
time betrothed his owfi>^ou to the daughter of that chief; ^d^cum- 
stance which cifly^affqj'd some clue to the line of policy he proposes to 
adopt on the Amiris death. Of Sirdar, Muhammad Afzal Khan^s cha¬ 
racter, I have not had an oppimtuin'ty of forming an ppinion from my 
own observations, but report makes him +he bravest of the Amiris 

f . ... \ . 

sons, with a natural aptitude ‘for a military life, and p> character for 
liberality, coupled wbth an unfortunate turn for dissipation of all sorts; 
his talents for ^•oveniment, however, must be considerable, or he could 
never have brought Balkh into its present’ comparatively promising 
state. 

J 8 . Wazir Muhammad Akbar^ Khan was the favorite son of the 

‘ Amir, and died in 1848 Having two sans 
auJ Jurkludd?^KUa,r‘^ Sirdars Fateh Muliammad Kliau and Jallal- 
, ^ nl-d'iu Khan, the former Governor of Khi- 

lat-i-Ghilzic; and the latter of Zamindawar and Gharisk; these two 
children of the lAe Wazir are now about twenty-live and twenty years 
of age respectively, and are intelligent but noted as tyrannical rulers. 
Considerable coolness exists between them and their uncle Sirdar Gho- 
1am Hydar Khan; who on his brothef^s death, married his wives 
(according to Muhammadan usage) and appropriated all his property, 
never; until driven to do so, rendering the slightest assistance towards 
pronibting the interests of his nephews, 'vho^ on their.part, lay claim to® 
the cash left by their father, and said by them to ay^unt to seven lakhs 
of ryqiees, > ^ ^ ^ 

' 19. Sirdar Muhammad Ikram Khan, wlio died-^some three years 

ago in Balkh, has left two sons. Sirdars 

ShahbaTKTmn.'^'''^' ShahsaWur Khan and Shahbaz Khan; the 

former shows occasional symptoms of insani¬ 
ty, and tho other is but little thought of in the country generally. 
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20. Sirdar Ghplam Hydar Khan, who Mcas appointed heir*appar- 

, ent on Wazir Muhammad /^kbar^s death, is 

The Iteir appareut. f ^ Cf 1* 

p*. f his full brother; botb^ beiyig ^Idren- of a 

daughter of Haji Rahrnat-ullah (whose sister was one of the wives of 
the late Shah Sujah). Thebeir-apparent has no children of his ow^j 
although, for an AfFghan, very intelliggnt and judicious in maitei^ 
which are brought inimediateiy before him, yet, owing to I3ie extrome 
unwieldiness of his figure, he has* the*gteste§t dislike to aii^hing like 
bodily or mental exertion ; and consequently seldom troubles himself 
more Ihajiis absolutely necessary with the adraiaistration of his district, 
but coufines his exertion to political finesse, fi?rr w^ich* he evidently 
fancies he has a ‘turn; the result is, that the management of his affairs 
is left in the hands of his subordinates, whose cfiief aim, like that of all 
others in the same posftioir in (his country, is to make money for them¬ 
selves and to* stop all channels \hrougH which complaints might possi¬ 
bly ^reach the ears of royalty, Tte heir-apparent is now upwards of 
thirty-five years of age, and spends the greater part of his time either . 
in his Harem, or in Darbar where he sits for fioiirs listening to 
the gossip of the place or in conversation with his chiefs, and gives 
occasional orders in matters whicl]f ,,may then be brought before him.* 

• ' 5 ' 

He is nervous, and wanting in personal courage, and has a strong taste 
for dissipation and rice; and with a few,choice companions frequentl^ 
indulges in disgraceful midnight orgi6&, iiis figure alone preventing his 
outstripping all his brothers in these practices. With more cash than 
any other Sirdar in the country, he had not the h^H to turn it to 
account, and has a very bad name throughout the country for this very 
reason. He seems well inclined towards the British Government, and 
speaks in the highest terms of the manner in which he waf» treated 
while a prisoner in Hindustan, and regrets that he did not then avail 
himself of the opportunity afforded him of visiting Englcnd. * 

21, Sirdar ^uhammad Azim Khan is full brother to Sirdar 

i Muhammad Afzal Khan, and governs Khost, 
Sirdar Muhammad Azim^Khan. i i /» i 

lurmut and Kuram; he has nve sonf^i the 

eldest of whom is^ Muhai^ad Sarwar Khan, a sicklji' lad of twelve or 

thirteen. Sirdar Muhammad Azim Khan has a tall commanding figure, 

pleasant address; and from his constant residence at Cabul is well 

versed in all the affairs of the country, and evidently has considerable 

weight in the Amir’s counsels ; so much so indeed that when the heir- 
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appairent arrived at Cabul and wished tc^ get Sirdar Slier Ali Khan 
sent tp K^andahar^ia Jiis ropm, he wrpte to Sirdar “Miibammad Azina Khan 
to^me ovg^ auoj arrange matt era ^or him. This chief i’spvi^ently well 
inclm^ed towards us, and has shown his good Will, both in words and 
deeds ; and the prominent position he took up in July last, when the 
Affghans clamoured for a descent down the passes, alone marks his 
decided character; he of course only pu;fsued the policy wffich he con- 
gjdereid aMantageous to his ov’aifuture career, but in doing so, there is 
little doubt that he also*did good service, to the British Government. 
Unfortunately, like al? JJarakzais, he has a natural love for dij^irpEEtion 
' and vices of the mo^t .degrading description. It would not be fair to 
judge of Sirdar Muhammad Aziin Khan's administrative talents (in com-s 
parison with his brotheVs) by the present state of Kjpram and Khost, 
as the rev^euuea of those districts do n^t n^^arl^ cover the expenses of 
the troop.s required to hold theni; but kfter all, he is tlis only Sirdar 
who regularly pays his men a monthly quota, for he does give his «ien 
two rupeesi mjalarlif, and th'en settles with them afterwards regarding 
the remaining (litee rupees, after the usual Affghan fashion. 

22. Sirdar Slier Ali Khan is full brother to the heir-apparent, 

* Sher iUK^an. though g few years younger; he is said to 

' , ' • have a great deal of intelligence and apti¬ 

tude for business, but is frequently an invalid froui attacks ^of gout, to 
whicl^all this branch of tlwr-Amir's family are subject. For some 
time past he has not been on very cordial terms with Sirdar Gholam 
Hydar Khan; quarrel originated at the time when Sirdar Fateh 
Muhammad Khan claimed his father's property from the heir-apparent, 
and being refused went to his uncle Sher Ali Khan, who at first 
^ecei^&ed•‘him coldly but eventually appbinted him Governor of the 
Khilat-i-Ghilzie district, which is a depeudancy of Ghazni; this at 
once secured the good-will of his two nephews, but at tlie same time 
gave mortal uijbrage to Sirdar Gholam ll^ dar Khan, who has never^ 
forgiven his brother; and the feud has lately beery'increased by Sher 
Ali Kian's attempting to out-bid the heir-apj/a-’cnt in the farming of 
the revenues of the Cabul and adjacent districts. is a man of 
violent temper and cruel disposition, and is well known to be but ill- 
pleased with the British alliance; and, in passing through his district, 
we in several instances, saw signs of bis ill-will towards us. Sirdar 
Sher Ali Khan has now three sons;—the two first Sirdars Muhammad 
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Ali Khan and Ibrahim Khaq, are the childrep. of a Popakai mother, 

while Muhammad-Yrkdb Khaa, the tlurd, is a son pf a daughter 

Saadat IQi&a ^Muhammad. ^ f • 

. 2f3. Of the younffer sons of Amir^ I need' not take 'much 

^ . notice, as they are at present of little poli- 

Younger ione of tne Amir. ^ . r * ^ t. 

^ tical value, and not likely to come promi¬ 

nently forward; I shall therefcce merely enumerate their names^ present 
employment, and the tribe of theimothefpof ^ach, so that full brothers 
mayeasily picked out. c , ■ 

'“^W6S^^Muham}nad I\h<w ,—Bangash motlmi\ Governs Akcha, and 
is full brother to Muhammad Afzal and Azim Kbans^ ■ ^ 

• Muhainmwl *Amin Jv/i^/.)?..-r-Popalzai mother. Rules in Kohistan, 
and is brother of t\e heir-apparent. He has two sons, Muhammad Ishinail 
and Zulhkar Khans. ^ ct ( 

Muhamnt.^.d Shaidf Elian. —Popalzhi mother. Governs Mukar and 
Alikhel. 

Ahmad Khan. —Saddozai mother, flas an allowari^^e ia Cabul. 
Muhammad Aslam Khan, —Persian mother,^ and Lord of Bumian. 
Muhuiiiiiiad Zaman EJinri .— Saddozai mother. Has an allowance in 
Cabul. * ^ , 

Muhammaih Hasan Khan. —Persian mother. Commands four 
hundred n\en in Cabul. ^ f 

Muhammad Uussain Khan. —Peralau-mother. Has nn allow^q-pce in 
Cabul. 

Faiz Muhammad Khan. —Bangash mother, CQ>mmands all the 

r 

Artillery in Cabul. 

Mtihammad Karim Khmi. —Persian mother. Resides in Cabul. 
Faiz-uUah Khan. —Hazara motlier. Also resides in Cabbl, ^ 
Muhammad Yusaf. —Is a son of the sister of Muhammad Aziz 
TCbnn Ghilzi, and has an allowance. t ' 

Muhammad AsmcCn Khan. —Saddozai mother, Hys an allowance 
in Cabul. 

There are besideS^iese, two small ohildren,'-sons of the dmi^htur 
of Nazir Khair-Ullah. 

24, The power in the hands of each 6f these Princes will be beat 

seen from the following distribution atate- 
Distribiition of Troops. i. r i.i a • > x'-* i 

meat oi the Amirs troops, it being borne 

* • , * 

in mind that each Governor of a province has only under his command 
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hta own particular regiments, and that tlnfee^are never transferred to 
other •stations, except in^ cases of^ extraordinary •emergency \rtien by 
the upsetti* 4 g all the arrangements for their pay^ •clotiyn^ and 

accounts, this might be for a limitid time effected. • 

' o • • « 1 • 

- 25. At Bajjch are three regiments of infantry, two of regular 

Cavajry, and sixteen guns, uyder Sirdar Muhammad Afzal Khan, who, 
sinc^ the death of his General, Sher MulfammadTChan (Campbell), has 
placed his own eldest son in c^mlnand. , • 

In Bamian, and otiC regiment of lufantiy with^tv| Q g^p s, 

under Sirdar Muhamm^ Aslam Khan. 

• 

• In.tbe Iio1i{iita*i,»one regiment of Infanhy, two Fi^d and two 
Mountain Trail?guns, under Sirdar Mjiliaminad Amin*KIian. • 

In Calvl, two regiments of Infantry, eighteen# field-pieces, two 
heavy gnus and a mortar. All the AAillflry tinder Sirdar Faiz Mu- 
liamiiiad Khan/ 

In Ghazni, one regiment andi four guns under Sirdar Slier 
,Ali Khan. • I 

At^Akchu, one regiment and two guns under Sirdar.Wall Mu¬ 
hammad Khan. 

Iji K]ylat-i-Qhihic, one regiment, three light and one heavy guns, 
under Sirdar Fateh Muhammad Khan. • 

• Ill Knndoliarj three regiments of infantry, ©ne of cavalry, not 
yet cftfupleted, two heavy gfins,^wo mountain-train and twelve field- 
pieces under the heir-apparent. 

Over Farah^Zamindawary^^traA Ghansli, is scattered a regiment 
of Infantry with four guns under Sirdar Jilllal-ud-din Khan. 

25^. The nominal strength of each of the above regiments is 

eight hundred bayonets, but seldom are 
there more than six hundred present with 
the st^ndoj^. • The Cavalry Corps are supposed to be three hundred 
sircu^ th« total Affghan regular for(j3 may thus be calculated * 

at sixteen regiments of Infi^ntry, three of Cava^;'^ with an Artillery 
Parlv«!f one mortar, fiVe heavy, guns, seventy/s<x iield-pieces, and six 
mountain-tram guns. 

26. Tho Infantry of tliis aru^ is as fine a body of men in point 

of physical power as is to be found in Asia., 
atid seeins^ at first sight, capable of under¬ 
going immense fatigue; but after seeing a good deal of these men, I 


Strength of the regular annj. 


Recruiting. 
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considerably doubt their pbwers of en^ranpe; they are {>riiicii^Hy 
recruited from th6 mountain districis ; and tHe best men are said to be 
Ghilzies^’.Wardaks and Kohistanies. The system ofl^recijriting, how¬ 
ever, is the worst conceivable, for is neither a conscription nor free 
enlistment, but the forcible seizure of the able-bodied nien from each 

<i ® 

district, who are compelled to serve on pain of imprisonment and 
utter ruin of their families, * 

2?. The pgy of a foot soldifer is" nominally five rupees a month, 

with two moAthfi in ‘^each year deducted for 
clothing and half tfiounting, but the distri¬ 
bution of tlie remainder even is very iiTegular, and o considerable per£ 
•tion of it is pairf in grain, or wlvit amounts to the same thing a certain 
amount of revenue is remitted to tbeir families at home on this account; 
and consequently the soldlbr crften finds himself without the means of 
purchasing tue common necessaries ot life in his quarters, and is thus 
driven to recruit his finances by plunder and highway robbery, delin- 

f* 

quencies at which the officers are obliged to wink, (they themselves, 
frequently sharing in the plunder. 

28. Punishments too are very severe j the men’s pay for months 

togethe" is frequently mulcted ; and soldiers 

^ are stripped, laid witfi their faces on the 

ground, and beaten with sticks until they become insensible, or eveSi 
die. In cases of desertion, tbeir famTlies are seized, and sold as "jlaves, 
and the indmduals themselves when caught, either ,niade to serve in 
chains or hung. For selling a Government musket, Ilfeive myself known 
a man hung; and in short soldiers are so ill-treated, that fear alone 
prevents men from mutinying : a crime, the slightest symptoms of which 
are punished with instant death, without even the shadow of a trial. 

29. The greatest precautions are taken at the Head Quarters of 

Corps to prevent desertion ; liot'vitlisianding 

/ which one hundred and fifty or tw6''Xundred 
men invariably absfond yearly from each regiment stationed aV'a dis¬ 
tance from Cabul. • 1 

30. Most of these troops are armed with our old flint musket 

and bayonet, or an imitation of them made 
clottog at Cabul; but a few^ companies have two- 

groovpd rifles eonstructed from models car¬ 
ried off by deserters from some of our frontier regiments. The 


Punishmeuts. 


Desertions. 
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aoooatremeuts are of tlw very worst deseription, generally picked up 
at auetions of condemned stores im our fronti&r .stations, wKile a few 
aife made jip ii^ Cabul } they are seldom cleaned and' pever fitted to 
indmdaal soldiers; the clothin^^too is all procured from the^ same 
markets; and native officers of all graSeS*, even in tlie same regiment, 
may^be seen in evefy imaginable British habiliment, from a Navy coat 
to ^ Whipper-in^s hunting coat and GeneraVs Ml dress, or a Civilian's 
jwound bearer hat. Notw!thstanding*these drawbacks^ the corp^ which 
we have seen, are veiy jbolei^ibly drilled, and appear rough b^t ready 
soldiers; and the reaSbc, given for their being so fantasticall^y^'ss^ in ^ 
•fu;^fcrepce to*their own picturesque costume, is not that th^government 
have not the money to expend on better clothing, bui? that the British 
uniform carries with it, in Affgh^istan, a prestige ^hich it is vain to 
look for under any other garb. The boards of the soldiers are also 
shaven in imitation of our custom, as well as to rendei^the recognition 
of a deserter more Certain. ^ , 

31. Theif3 troops are never brigaded together, and the oflBcers 

% know little or nothing of their duty: they 

Officers. , , ^ ® T • 

can go througli a tew parade manoeuvres, 

*but them!j|elves confess that tliey caphot perceive any meaning or use in 

them l^yond mere^ display. • Blank ammunition is aever served out; 

«nd except when on actual sq^vice the men never fh'e a shof; the coii- 

Bequ®;ice is that with the ^ueption of those few shikaris (hunters) 

who have handled a jezail or matchlock from the time that they could 

speak, none of Ihe men have the slightest idea of using their arms 

with coolness and precision, and there is scarcely a decent shot to be 

found among them. 

It is usual for each Sirdar tg hihve an officer in command of 

all his troops, on whom devolves the no 
Gene&als, and their duties. i i 

' ^ • easy task ol keeping the men contented on 

the le^^possiljle amount of pay. The men^s accounts are intricate* 

In^^ extreme, jeven had tljey not to be systematically falsified: if the 

raerp^nutltty, liis life ia at stake^; and his peculrar study appears to be to 

TTnow the exact lifliit of human endux'ance; for wh«n it becomes no 

longer possible to stave off pay-day, by further excuses to the men, he 

is sure of being reprimanded in n*o measured terms by his master for 

w'aiit of tact, and fie is iiot even then sure of getting the amount 

required, for every subterfuge is resorted to before any Affghan Sirdar 
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will pay up the over-due arrears of hia soldiery. Should this officer, 
who usually receives the title of General, be energetic, active solder, 
who coiitmes^^ to keep matters tolerably straight, he^has^^he powers 
of lift and death ove^ the men, a^d after a few years it invariably 
happens that he becomes supreme, and so useful to his master that in 
the event of any accident befalling hiin^ no man can be found to ^11 
his place. Such a man'^was the* late Sher Muhammad Khan (Campbell), 
^ who was 0 Ece> an officer in the ^ompany^rf? 

service, after^ar^s iu that of the Sikhs; 
^ ^ * * he then came to A&'ghanistan with Shah 

Sujah-ul-mu'ik, and was conspicuous for his. personal -bravely; 
teing severely wOunded and taken prisoner in the battle lost by Lis 
master near Kandahar, he renounced his faith and became a Muham¬ 
madan, taking service witU tht?, Barakzais, for whom he laboured long 
and faithfullj^but of late yeiii'S he hhd given liim.self up entirely to 
drunkenness and debauchery; he pommauded Sirdar Muhammad Afzal 
Khan’s troops in Balkh, where he died last winter of fever. < 

33. Of the officers at present commanding c‘oul.ingents, per¬ 
haps Faramosh Khan, general of the heir-apparent’s troop.s, is 
the most conspicuous; his character may be thus briefly described: 

he is a native- of Walgall, one of the di¬ 
visions of Kaf^ristan (for further particulars 
of which see Appendix F.) and is novt*'al/out thirty-five years o{„age ; 
he was formerly a slave, the property of the late Wazir Muhammad 
Akbar Khan, at whose death he was traiisfcTred to^ the late Sirdar 
Muhammad Ikram Khan, whom he accompanied to the Panjab, in 
the flying visit which the AfTghans paid that district during the last 
Sikh campaign. He is now in all military difficulties, the 'factiJinm 
of the heir-apparent, and has perhaps, as much personal influence over 
him, as any of his followers. If this man had received a tolei^able educa¬ 
tion, and his lot been cast in any other sphere, but aniong Aiji/ha^iis, 
he might have turirod out a very superior character, Hq is clear-h^f^oetl, 
intelligent, and possesses considerable energy, with an aptitude for 
picking uj) and retaining all sorts of information f he was instructed 
in the rudiments of the military art by Shet Muhammad Khan (Camp¬ 
bell), and ha.*i studied the subject sufficiently to be able to manoeuvre 
a regiment of infantry or cavalry tolerably jraud, being able to do so, is 
looked upon by Affghans as a per/ect soldier. Of war he knows nothing. 


General Faramosh Ehan. 
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Bustum Khan. 
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and^as he says himself is.not likely to be cftlled on to do so; for when 
Affghans engage in suci pursuits^ they rely more ’on dipl^mrfcy and 
infrigue thap on military strategy, and when driven to fig^t, every 
petty chief supposed to have a drcip of royal blood in him, supersedes 
the general and .has a voice in the matter ]—and as may be expected 
on tljese occasions, Ihe result Js that in a multitude of such counsellors, 
ther§ is anything but wisdom. In petty affairs* among the hill tribes, 
l^ramosh fthan is said to*hav^ displayed personal coufage, an attribute 
which is generally acctfrd^d to all his race. Aftghans declare that, 
being a slave, he dare nut commit a serious mistake, for to would * 
hiifl. his Itcad ; hea'eceives one hundred rupees a montl/ for his ex¬ 
penses, and has horses and arms suj^plied by his master. Although 
he may not have been so naturall}!^ his disposition has become cruel, 
revengeful, and cunning in the extreme, seems to be the usual 

• . j . 

result of the conversion of any of the Kafir tribe to M^^mmadanism, 
of which the following instance is anc^ber sample. • 

, 3i. Whei^ the late Wazir Muhammad Akbar Khan went up with 

a force to Kunur, he sent Rustam 
Khan, a converted slave (now commanding 
. I^irdar Jallpl-ud-din Khanka regimen{;)’ with a company to occupy Chagar 
Serai, fnoni whence Rustam Khan sent a message to Iris own relations 
and friends in Katar, whom »he had not seen for manj’' years, to inti¬ 
mate ihat he was at Chagar^eriJi, unable to get away, but longing to 
meet them all agf^in; on this some forty men and women, chiefly his 
own near relativ^, came down to see him; he conducted them in the 
most tender manner inside the fort, where he had his company con¬ 
cealed and ready, who on a given signal fired a volley into the party, 
and »loStiig, killed six Kafirs, taking the remainder prisoners to be 
made slaves for life. General Faramosh Khan related this diabolical 
story with evident exultation, and as an instance of the acumen 

of kis?i(feice whey under proper tuition. , 

From toeir systein^as well as the nature^ of Afifghans gener- 
• ally, ^great jealousies exi^t between the con- 

"l^S'euch fcingents of different SiMars, which fre- 

(^lently break out into serious conflicts when 
those troops are by any accident brought together. The subdued feel¬ 
ings of the chiefs towards each other will invariably be found to pervade 
their followers down \p the smallest drummer-boy in a regiment, who. 
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though he does not hesitate to abuse his lyaster soundly amon^ his 
cornpafiions, would consider it a personal ins^Ult for the follower of a 
rival chipf to ado so. • ^ 

S6. Of the reg^ar cavalry, If am not able to speak so confi- 
^ ^ dently, having only seen the incomplete 

regiment belonging to Sirdar Gholam Hydar 
Khan; these are, in all respects, bad imitations of our Indian I/ight 
Cavalr^j copying even their hussar* Saddles and steel scabbards j 
their ^pointments like those of the infantry are of the very worst 
* descnp^r^ ; the men are perpetually kept-at foot drill, but only 
mounted during the cold season, as their horses ar© sent away to 
in summer; they are all moun+^ed on either Turkoman or private- 
bred horses; butNfrom the want o£ knowledge of their duties in the 
oflBcers, this arm is almost a» useless body; by their shadow of disci¬ 
pline, they hSl»? lost the individual confidence so requisite in irregular 
troops, and yet they have no one fimong them who can handle them so 
as to be useful as regular light cavalry. f 

^ L 4 '' 

37. From the Afighan Artillery much cannot be expected, consi¬ 

dering that the officers have no scientific 
Artillery. ® 

knowledge and very little practice ; hereto¬ 
fore they did ilot even know the use of tangent scale; the height of 
their ambition being to give a regular salute, and to know the compc • 
sition of a fuse, and how to fill it; wititout being able to cut o^e the 
proper length for any required distance. They are clothed in our old 
cast oflF artillery uniforms. The heir-apparent's tfoop is very well 
horsed, with rather small but very compact animals, well suited to the 
nature of the country in which they are expected to act. From the 
numerical strength of the Aniir'*s ordnance, a very false idea ffiig^it l)o 
formed of the actual state of his Artillery, for many of these guns are 
useless, while for others there is no ammunition; and 'th^s equipment 
and carriages of the field guns generally are lU the most iVr^Hic^ent 
condition. ^ 

38, An army orgabized as that of Affgharrlstan now is,‘coiiM not 

for an hour oppose even a brigade of well 

General remarks onthe army. _ n,. ^ 

handled disciplined troops ; but at the same 
time it has always proved itself infinitely superior to the gatheriugs of 
wild tribe.s such as are to be niet with in the Amir’s dominions, and 
against whom alone they have hitherto been calle*^. on to act. 
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^39. ^Besides his Regular army, the Arair has always available the 
^ iJezailch^j which were formerly _ the only 

infantry in the country; they ^re tiralleurs 
or. light troops, armed with matchlock or jezail, and accustomed to 
lull warfare; and jare perhaps as good skirmishers as are to be found 
in Asja, being good judges of^ ground and distance; instinct teaches 
theii\ almost to scent an ambush, and it is a fiuri’ent remark in the 
cwntry tlial a good jczaifclii »’orr a hill side will copceal his body 

* behind his own grass sAndals, = They are of two descriptions, f'fosfj in 
Government pay on a nmtiinal salary of five rupees per men^ftl “(paTa 

gram) ctfid armed by the State, and the jczaiichis of the 
different chiefs ^ho generally have a,piece of rent-free land assigned 
them in lieu of pay. The Goveninient jezailchis noVv muster some 
three thousand five hundred men, are cliicrfly'employed in holding forts 
and thannahs all over the country, and are commanded by Sadbashis 
and Dahbashis, or captains of hund'eds, and heads over tens, who 
j'oeeive a pi'©por?ionate increase of pay and are divided as follows: 

AVirii Sirdtf^r ^luhammad Afzal Khan in Balkh, 400. Sirdar Mu¬ 
hammad Azim Khan, 100. The heir-apparent, 1,000 (scattered over 

• ftandahar, ^rharisk and Farrah). Si»;Jar Sher Ali Khan, 300. Sirdar 
Muhamiuiul Amin Klfan, 200. • Sirdar Muhammad AsUm Khan, 200. 
Sirdar Muhammad Sharif Khan, 100. The AmiFE> own, 200. Dis- 

' tribut^l over different 2 >Gt.ty cHTefd' in bodies of thirty and forty, 1,000 
Total 3,500. ^ 

The other jezailchis are the immediate followers of their respec¬ 
tive chiefs, and may be considered as mel'e local militia, liable to be 
called upon to follow their lords whenever the Government require 
their aer-ffees. Of the strength of the kitter, it is difficult to form an 
' estimate ; but if we take the truest Criterion, the numbers which have 
on forji^r euTergencies been collected, I consider that from a thousand 
to hundrisd is the utmost that could Jbe got together at on© 

Tltac^^r we must remembei^ that although it is ^natural for people 
N^-1!mfe»m^corQbiiiations*to opposp common enGqMes,,and the rising of a 
population en masse, yet an Affghau hates no one so sincerely as his 
nearest neighbour if he be ruore powerful than himself, and that his 
love of country or any other human tie will always give place to his 

self-interest or love of revenge; so that a collection of the whole male 

• • . • • ^ ^ 

])o})ulation for any lenj^h of time, for a given object, is simply impos- 
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siblo, alfclioiigli a considerable mob might be got together to make a 
siniulCaiieous rush for^the sake of p^nider. ^ ^ • 

40, ^'. The Irregular Affghan Horse are even more dJfgcult to com- 

' pute thm. the iezailchis, for it is notorious 

Irregular Cavalry/ • **1. \ ^ x x .i.* n 

* that they are never kept tip to anything like 

the complement required from each chief, and this is the true Treason 
for the practice of all great Sirdars sending out what is called a ^/Pesh 
Khinii/^ or advq^nccd camp, some*consld&rabfe time before they march,nn 
order to give their feudal chiefs time to fSl upj:h‘bir quotas of liorse. Were 
this case, Kandahar and its dependencies should furnish eight 

thousand Jhgirdari Horse; Ghazni 5000; Cabul, •including jQlIalab-td7 

• Logar and the I^oh-i-daman, 15,000; while Balkh with its Uzbegs could 
give 10,000 moiV, making a total of 38,000. But if we consider the actual 
state of affairs I thmk*that 2(>,000 may be calculated as an extreme esti¬ 
mate of this^^cription of force in the country. These troops arc equal to 
arfy undisciplined horsemen in ia ; mounted on small but wiry horses, 
they are armed with every imaginable weapon, shield, ."^near, matchlock,, 
sword, pistol and knife; and no Aflghan Sowar seems altogether com¬ 
fortable unless he is literally bristling with arms, one-half of which he 
could never have time or occasi(?;n to lese; they are, howi(.‘ver,^rougL 
and ready soldiers, capable of undergefing grea*t fatigue, teiriblc to a 
flying foe*, good hands at feeling for an »enemy or foraging, and wh€-n 
led by a determined chief, anything but^ contemptible in a mcl/'e. 

41. The Alfghans Jmvc no coiniuissariat, and jn fact pretend to 

none; in districts where the revenue is paid 
In grain a certain proportion is allotted to 
each fort, and parties receive orders (tankhus) on the headmen of 
villages when marching. In this way all troops on the ]ine**of miarcb 

must be fed by the nearest villages, the latter getting credit for the 

*' • ' \ 

amount of graip, &c. supplied, when the revenue comes'to be collected. 

In disturbed districts, orAforeign countries, Affghan tvoops al^^'-vsl* live 
on their enemies aqd pay for nothing. Qn any great* occasion o^t^iblic 
danger, when the .whdje available force may flie collect^’^en* *shasV' 
each district has to furnish a certain amount of grain, as well as its 
contingent of militia, each soldier receiving a seci* of flour daily from 
the common store; so long as this lasts, tlie militia consider tliemsclvcs 
bound to remain with their standards, bui^the day that this allowance 
ceases, the whole retire to their rcsjjcctlvc homey. 
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42. There is no ordnance commissariat in Affghanistan, nor anji- 

• \ thing dAerving the* name of a magazine. 

AtagiBines. ° IT ^ i, j i ^ 3 r 

tjach birdar has a lew hundred r.^|unds or 

shot for his own guns, and a sufjily of lead for his small arm ammif- 

nition, manufacturing his own powder on *the spot as required, and 

seidop having, at ftie most Jiberal calculation, more than twenty or 

thirtji’ tnaunds in store, most of which wiH be fouhd old and damaged. 

^yiien, at any crisis, arms*aui sPmmmiition are required, the wo|kmen 

from the nearest town afe seized and forced to do the needful, reAiviug 

a-seer of atta daily w'hile so employed, and not unfrequen^j beuig 

liitfliged |o furnish ynttorml. If workmen are not to be founffl, supplies 

are usual! v seut^rom Cabul. . * • 

4:J. In Atfghanistau there arc imt two sorts of cj^riage in genei’al 

use,—either o^yubus. Of the first, 

° no great number could evei>be pj*ocured, 

uules*s forcibly scizc3 from the Povi]|diah and Nomade tribes; thttre 

.seem to bo sc^jp-cely camels enough in the country to carry oil the 

limited $rade, many of these Imve been imported from B^lochistan. 

The most coininou beast of burden is the yabu, a powerful galloway, 

possessing great eudui’aiice, coiTibine(J Vith considerable activity. It will 

thrive ou almost aiiT fare, a«d is often called upon •to make long 

ntarches, carrying lieavy loads,or with two men on its back;, and it is 

in thirf manner that the Aff^ians and Turkomans contriv^e to make 

such tremendous inarches in their ^^chapaos'^ or forays. 

44. The sujfply of good horses in Affghanistaii is not so great as 

^ is generallv surtposed, and is derived from 

Kcmounls ^ ./ x i > 

, three sources :—the private bred, or* those 
from th^royul studs; the horses indigonoiis to tlie country; and tliosc 
imported from Turkistan, Bazara and Persia. The first are generally 
considA’od thennost valuable, and are of the best Turkoman or Persian 
^ • stock, crossed with the Arab. The Amir 

* algne is said to have hvc hundred mares, 

in the Hazara district .of wlitre the grassy slopes of 

the “ (Julkoh^^ moniitains atlbrd luxuriant pasturage ;* the produce of 
these is annually distributer! among liis sons and chief Sirdars, while 
they, in turn, have proportionate breeding establislimeiits. These studs 
h:iv(' only been in ejicratioif a few years, but have produced such a 
snjicrior style el' liurs^ that all the chiefs have beoil inoculated with an 


Kcmounls 
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Affghan horses. 


t 

Arab mania, and it is not difficult to foresee ^at in a very short time a 
valuable jjreed erf Irorses will be lff)rocurab!e from this country; but 
Affghai^tan* can never be calculated upon to supply Ii^dia with any 
(Jonsiderable number of horses, ast.the demand in the country itself is 
always great, and the trade attended with many risk^, besides requiring 
a capital which few can command. In a5ditioii to these drawbacks, the 
demand in our arm}' is generally for animals between three and five 
yearSfof age, while the best horses li(?re**are sold off as yearlings, the 
brqeolU's being anxious to recover theii^mo^ey'as soon as possible. 

(_The horse indigenous to Affglianistah is generally a heavy 

shouldered, thick logged, soft aniiijal, 

fourteen to fifteen hands t high, with no 
£ 

blood, and unfit for fast work, aUliough they will get over incredible 
discauces at their owh purtitular pace, which is an ambling sort of 
shuffle a litvfe more than four miles an hour; but tlic worst feature in 
this breed is that it cannot stajd anything like excessive heat, and 
when urged to extraordinary exertion I have kno^\f] tkem tumble, 
down deajj, while other horses were not distressed ; they.are considered 
by many people, however, as very good in draft, having a natural apti¬ 
tude for a steady pull from the sfiqulder.. 

46. The ^Turkoman horses exj^orted to Pbshawar are, brought 

down via Tlajkh and Cabul from Andkh^, 
Shahbaglian'irnd towards Bokhara, and ai'u 
characterised by a want of bone, and too heavy a carcass in proportion 
to their legsj they are purchased at from two to 4en tomans on the 
spot, and the profit on theua at Peshawar is about thirty per cent, after 
paying all expenses. Badakshun also sui)p]ies a few animals, but as 
the ^‘khattaghani” breed is a very favorite one among Affghatj-^irdax'S, 
and likely to be appropriated by them in transit, dealers are shy in 
bringing them dowm (although they are undoubtedly the best liorses 
procurable on this line of^country), but prefer taking inferior bVecqs at 
from eight to ten tomans, upon which th^y find they,, can maka fioorc 
profit. The Sindh,mafket is again supplied with a superior ibrc&l^' 
smaller in size but with more blood; tliese come from Shahrukhs, Mai- 
munnah, Hazara, and ifashad, and it is at this latter place that the 
best breeds such as Yamuts,”' Takhahs, “ Chowdhur,'' &c. are 
procured, as well as Persian horses; but the reasons already given 
also prevent dealers on this line from speculati/.g in the blood cattle. 


Turkoman Horses. 
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Fort of Kliiiat-f-GLilzie. 


Tlie higher cost horses are sent down frotr> Mashad to Bushire and the 

coast v^here they are shipjjed for Bftobay as (jiflf Ar^bs.. , 

• il. subject 01 the Affglian army; I i^^ht here 

enumerate and describe the forts and* miJi- 
Forts. , • , 1 • • • 

^ tary posts, scattered over the country, from 

native information;‘but never having visited many of them, and being 

awa^e that plans and descriptions of them, as well as of the defences 

gf Kandahar, Cabul and Ghaaftif are already in the office of the Quarter 

Master General, I shalV merely remark that Kandahar is now Ixactly 

in the same state in‘^lich we left it^ the same remark 

*Vi.^ul;^and tlie (^fe]:^s of Ghazni \ave been repaired (j^^erever we 

injured them) \«ith ^^puska^^ work, but are in such a state that it would 

offer but little opposition to a reguljr*force. Khilat-i^Ghilzie has been 

enlarged and entirely rebuilt, and a rough ^^et*h is here annexed in 

Appendix H. which, with the ffillowin^ description, m^.afford some 

idea of the present fort, * 

48. Tihe present fort of Khilat-i-Ghilzic stands on an isolated 

plateau, having a •command to the south, of 

several hundred feet above the surrounding 

Country; ^he slopes from wjjich fortn the glacis, and are in places 

excoediugly steep, •fhe traciiig is irregular, but affc^'ding generally 

4 strong defensive outline. ^The ramparts have l)een scarped to a 

greats height out of the facff* of the lull, and rev^etted with puska 

(kneaded straw and mud built in layers and allowed to dry in the 

vSnn). A good substantial parapet sui’inounts this, and is carried all 

round the works, which now embrace the whole plateau. Towards 

the western face, a mass of conglomerate shooting up to the height of 

some#eighty or one hundred feet, affords Ti natural cavalier, upon which 

a gun, en barbette, ranges over all the works; under this mound, 

on a l(?v'el with the terropleiu of the fort, is the old magazine, which 

was s?i'ecned oi^ the exposed side by a substantial wall of puska; but • 

’’a nf3^?-one has npw been built in a far worse position, immediately 

iK^ thg-soutirof the ca'^alier ; and from the nioond^ two copious springs 

flow, affording an Abundant supply of delicious wateiffor any garrison. 

There are two gateway's of the usual native construction, with the 

road-way turning at right angle*fe shortly after entering the place; 

Uie main one is to the south, the approach to it steep and well flanked 

by the tracing of fljie works on tLe left. Tlie other gateway is 
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irmiieuiately opposite to tlrls to the north ; its^ construction is similar, 
but it,has no tlauj^ing deleuces. l;he approi^tli to it is comparatively 
easy, au^^larg^ masses of conglomerate lying scattered in tlie immediate 
weinky, would attbrd efover from wlpch to keep down any fire which 
might be opened on a* party approaching the gate.^. Within the fort 
and between the two gates is the bazar^ containing at present some 
thirty Bauiah^s shops. Th« quai'ters of the garrison are rapged 
round the ramparts, and there-arc tw<V extensive granarifcs, besides a 
comfo'.^able residence for the (iovernor., Oi^tsulo the works, all round 
tlTre foi^i^'SS, six or cisrlit feet from the bottom^of the wall, the liill has 
been scarped perpendicular for a height of .cb.ont, eight feej); 
jDrobable, liowevrr, that rain will before long smooth.this down to a 
more natural slope. I’lic evidenf Aycak points of the place are.—First, 
the long necked eastc':n bastjon, which has no flanking support of aiiv 
description apd could itself develop but a feeble fire ; immediately in 
front of it on the opposite siJp of a deep ravine, and distant six 
hundred yards, are two mounUs affording excellent positions for 
breaching this bastion ; while undulations in th^^ slopfl ojj the hill give 
good cover for the approach of light troops to within easy range.— 
Second, a general want of flunking defences along the whole of the 

< I ( 

northern face; ^and lastly, the large masses of congloinorate, already 
referred to, which are scattered about tlie luise of tlie works alonsr tin 
whole of the western face, wdiere a doiached round tower and p<^terii 
have lately been made. 

Such is the present state of tliis Ibrtress, which vdthout going back 
to the days of Sultan Baber, who stormed and carried it after groat loss, 
has obtained a world-wide reputation from the gallant defence 
conducted by Captain Graigio (now Lt.-Col. Craigie, C. B.Uw,ho in 
command of a small garrison of young sepoys, hold tliis position then 
only covered by old dilapidated works, tcmpoi’arily patched wjtii sand 
bags, against the combined Toraii Ghilzies; and ilnallyp^hen ass,aulted, 
liurled them back at the point of the baj'onct, and obliged tliOin'to 
retij c leaving one liUndred and forty bodies stretched on tlitT glacis 
without a single casualty in its truly illustrious garrison ! 

40. Having thus given a sliglit sketch of the charactci* of tho 

Characters of tlie feudal Amir’s sOiis, and of tlio force at their 
nobility. disposal, it is liardly iiccessary for mo to 

cuter at any great length into the"details of the ty factions cumpO'*- 
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ing the mass of the feiidaj nobility of Affgiianistanj especially as it is 
composed of names wit^ which j|[overiiment"mnstj be- already well 
accfuamtedj^nd characters which may be individually ah^d (^lectively 
described as men, whose actions*yannot be calculated upon, but who 
are ready to grasj) at any chance of bettering their own condition; 
obedient tlirough f?ar filone ^ treacherous by nature; and political 
schcjjners from their birth. • • 

, 50. Jft tlie head of* tliis iist may be placed the brothei*s of the 

Sn-dars Fir Mulmmmaa tlie Surviving cliild?en of pjendah 

Xlifin,SultanMuJmuimadKlian Khali:—namely, Su'dars rir jVHiLammail 
and Kahmclii Kliuii. 9 

t., ^ ^ Khan,Snltaii Muhammad Khan S-iid lialimdil 

Khan, llic tw«> first are both older than the Amir. Jhr !Mnham- 
mad Khan lias always Cecil a monj'yliiiakmg screw and yet blindly 
. led into any scheme by Sirdar Sultan ^Xuliyjiiiiiad Klian, who has an 
innate love for low intrigue atid falsclioodj without tjie courage to 
carry out his own*ideas, he is foi^ ever leading other people ipto 
.niiscliief, and disowning his own counsels; and with whatever party 

he allies himself,*l»e is ^nre sooner oi' later fo deceive them ; in short 

• • 

1 cannot better describe the man than as moiistvum nulla virtute 
. nnlemptuiy.” Old age is noy cree^iliig fast upon him, and he confines 
himself *iuuch to hft^ harem^ where he Las contri\ied to immure 
Upwards of’a hundred wives. ^ ^ 

51 . Sirdar llahmdil K^an whom I have already mentioned as 
liaviinr <rone, with the Amir’s consent, to Teheran, is said to be 
afflicted with a •loathsome skin disease, which renders his life a 
torment, and would i)revoiit his taking any active part in the govern¬ 
ment ; lie lias a large family of Ins own, and there are some thirty 
nej)ht'\»*r, children of the other KandahaVi brothers, all of whom may 
be siij)posed still to retain some little influence in western Atfghanis- 
tan. !Vmong these, Sirdar Muhaiiiinad Sadik Khan, who died in 
C'iibnfl^io otlior^diiy, stood out prominently as a villain of the blackest • 
*’dye, as shown in Iiis conduct towards General Ferrier. 

Vi!. Sirifar Sher.Ali Khan, son of the late Siihrdil Khan, is said 

to be intelligent and activt;, and is iiow’ the 
prime minister of Sirdar Sultan Jau in 
Herat. The >vhole of the Kaudalfar family liave long shown a strong 
inclination to be on friendly terms with their Persian neighbours ; and 
on the AmiFs dcath^no doubt many of them will •be found intriguing 
with that 1 lower. 


Sirdar Slier Ali Xliaii. 
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53. the reinaiiiiug- families of the /Vniir’s brothers, perhaps 

f ei 1 j 1 - T-; * ^irtlar Hhamsh-uijidiuKhan and his brothers 
Sirdar Sh^sli-iia-dm khan. } , 

; (sons of the late Muhammad ^^min Khan) 

are the best known ; they are kept Cabul on allowances in cash, and 
as may easily be fancied are ^anything but contented with their lot. 
Sirdar Shamsh-ud-din Khan gained a character for enterprise among 
onr oflBcers far above his desort; and Affghans say that his brother 
(since dead,) was the master-sj)irit during thv war with us p this family 
may bl. safely put down as ready for any dianoie. 

^xt in importance come ShalidowlaluKhan and his brothers, 
^ sous of the late Su*d,‘4,r Abiliainmad Zam.'in 

Khan : this branch of the Uarakzaic family 

* r» 

have been in difficulties ever since the murder of Shah Sujah-ul-mulk 
by the late Suiah-ud-do^yHli: and Shahdowlah Khan, now a refugee 
with the Per^^ians, may be consfderod ifi perpetual exile from liis own 
country ; he was put in charge of Shahrukhs wliile tlie Persians occupied 
that district, but was obliged to quit on the latter bcuig -overthrown 
by the Turkomans. 


Shahdowlah tChan. 


55. Sirdars Abdul Ghvas Klian and Abdul Ghanuni Klian (sons of 

the latb Xaw’ab Zabar Khan) are perhaps 
Sirdar Abdul Gliyas Khan. . 

< m greater la^'or with‘*tlio Amir than any 

other of his nephews ; the first named is a great favorite and follower 
of the heir-apparent, and is said to be intelligent and active. 

56. Sirdar Muhammad Asuian Khan and liis brother (cliildren of 

Sirdar Muhammad Asman the late Nawab Saminand Khan) are always 

found about tlie Amir\s Coiii't, and 
seldom leave Cabul; they receive liberal cash allowances and appear 
contented. The brother's nafiie^ are Gholam Kadir Khan, MuWj.rniiujd 
Ghous Khan and Gholam Sadik Khan ; ho himself has three sons, all 
by separate mothers, namely; Muhammad Sarwar Kluin, Muhammad 
Hussein Khan and Gholam ;Mnayyid-ud-dlu Khan. ' ‘ ■ 

57. It is now almost in vain to look for families and men of 
influence in Affghani^tan-apart from the Amir’s immcdTate relatives^ 
for they have bceb gradually but almost entirely sWept away by the 
Amir’s policy. The principal difficulties m the path of all rulers of 
this country appear to have ever b%en the smallness of the revenue 
wriich can be collected in comparison with, the ntmber of chiefs who 
have to keep uj) their state and live upon thai' revenue; and tho 
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Ajiiin-ullnh Khan and sons. 


Barakzais unbliishingly* affirm that as Ihe country cannot support 

botli*ncli ^iid poor, tiki latter^must be sacrificed to upheld the 

former. • ■ • \ 

• * • • • 

58. Another great obstaxile •to gopd ^ovemiinent has always b5en 

the power and .^influence possessed by each feudal chief, whose 
uutliority in many instances equalled that of ^royalty itself; and as 
forrtierly the army of Aflghaiiistau nas entirely composed of the Ulus 
^*r clansuieii of these chiefs, who were supposed to hold their Ijmds in 
jagir on conditions of^ servieb, but *vho were most freque^itly fou^d 
to go over to the enemy in the day of need, a counterpj^isc*became ' 
'tiidisp«i.sable*; aiKl* tluTAmir commenced to put together his regulai’ 
army. The grTidaal rc^luction of th^ power of the feudal lords, and 
the transfer of it as far as possible hito the hands of his own sons and 
Velatives, have therefore been ^the j^nynineilt Toatures of the Amii’^s 
polity, and in no ca^e has this been more marked than 'in that of the 
once j)owcrful Ghilzies (see ^ppendi>| Jh). 

50. ^fhe tloiis of Uie infamous and once ]K)werful Amin-ullah Khan, 

Hafiz-ullah, Kasar-ullah and Kahin-ullah 
Khans art now but petty agents to the sons • 
t)f th« Amir in Logyr; that*cliief Riinself was smothered in a bathing- 
room, nndt'r a j>illow, by the hand of Sirdar Gholani liydar Khau 

liimselt!, sliortly after the Amin’s return from Hindustan. 

% 

00. Muhammad Shah Khau, once the head of the western Ghil¬ 
zies, after a fruitless, struggle of years 
against the authority of the Amir, has at last 
succumbed, and lives a prisoner at large, thougli under strict surveil¬ 
lance^ Jii’ CabuL His cotemporary Malfik Shahdad (son of Maizzu) 
another of the same clan, still continues in the strongholds of Tuggao to 
find sh^3lter, and to defy the efibrts of tlie Cabul government either to 
captui^i him or^ to restrain his lawless puijsuits; although they have • 
placed Mullik Jkfhram, his^ nephew and rival, in possession of his 
hindfi^and chiefship. , • \ 

01. Ikraui Ktian, better known as Ikrani Jan, Ind his brothers, 

of Abd-ullah Khan Achakzai, liave 
been hunted out of the country, and are 
jiow refii£?ecs in Herat, and it is said have ditiicullv iu findinu' 
subsistence. 


MuIianmiuJ Shah ^luu. 


Jki'iini Khun Acliukzui. 



Khan Sharin Khan. 
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G2. T\vo old names stih reiiiam prctTiihient in the city of Cahul, 

^ ^ r Ilafiz-ji ind Khan'Sharin Kli^n; but the 

^ I '' , Amir has a perfect control ov/'c both, and 

at'tho same time finds them too useful to be put aside: although 
he himself cannot quit the capital without taking., them with him. 
The first owes his influence chiefly to tlia holy character of his elder 
brother Amir-ji, who is looked on as a saint by the Suni population 
of Cab^l and ihfi Kohistan, wflio are proud to call themselves hiS 
disciples, Hafiz-ji makes the njost of t’uisTcoling in the people to 
• further hi§>pwn political views. Ijlome say that’lle is a staunch follower 
of the heir apparent, while others as positively that hoes luily 

^patching his opportunity to befriejid Sirdar Muhammad Afzal Khan. He 
is at heart a bitter enemy of the Erkish Government, and had a large 
share in the excitement g<sl up at the capital, whieli Sirdar Muhammad 
Azim Khan sov>pportunoly put dowm. 

G*3. Khan Sharin Khan r|ver dal^bles now in ])olitlcal waters, 

but exerts all his influence tc, kecq^ together 

* . • t 

and strengthen his Kassalbash faction; and 
it is impossible to guess wdiat course he will take on the Amir’s death. 
In short, men dare not and w’ill not express their o})iiiioir, (if they 
havefoi’ined any), regarding the probable teiuleiicie- ol* [tniiticaiqtartics ; 
but as few" men are so intimately acquainted with Aflgliaii Iiabits and 
customs, as the old Amir liiraself, wdiosc w'hole soul is now beat on 
furthering the interests of Sirdar Gholam Ilydar Khan; wdierover tho 
ii-on hand of power i^ now found pressing, it may l>d safely regarded 
as an undeviating indicator of danger hereafter. 

Gt. Of the heir-apparent’s immediate followers 1 need only hero 

mention Xazir Xa’im, who is w'ithoiitVxeep- 
tion tlio ino'^t influential of his adherents. 
This man, as w'ell as Abdul Eahman Khau (son of Mowladad^Kluni) 
were in their youth engaged jn trade as petty agent,:; in the city of 
Cabul, and from thejr activity and general aptitude for buHine.-:s, soon 
attracted the attention of,t]je late Sirdar Muhani^'nad Azim Khan* Avh.o 
took them both into his service : wdiere Nazir Na’im’s shrew dness soon 
became conspicuous, and on the death of his master, the Amir took him 
under his own protection and subsequently ir^ido him over to the 
heir-a])pavcnt.. He is generally respected “"and even looked up to by, 
many of the Barakzai family. 
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C5. Having thus lightly sketched tJie principal character's which 

of Barakzai rule on , ^tan J c^it on the ^tage of Affglian, public 
the country, g^erally. j mHj now glance af ^the^lfeots of 

•Barakzai rule of late years on J:he people generally. As might t )0 

expected from the needy and tytaiinical*de«potis'in of*the Amiris sons, 

at a distance from kis control, quiet and industrious communities are 

ground to the dust, and t^ieir rich fgid onc« cultivated lands fast 

fuming to«^vilderuoss; \vkile,mt)re tui*bulent races hold their own by 

slieer force ; mercantile; classes are ruinously and arbitrarily taxed, and 

citizens under the cloak of municipal legislation, are fleeced of {h«ir 

substance without gaining security in* their homos, but on^tfte contrary 

their touses ^re fretpieiitly robbed and families dishonored by a 

licentious soldiery—coflstantly on thfi* verge of mutiny and let loose on 

the commiiuity to make up the arrears of ^thek* own pay so unjustly 

Vitliliold from them. Add to iJiiis, the*fact of all classes .being blindly 

priest-ridden by critfty, bigol^d and suj^ercilious ecclesiastics, and a 

true picture is drawn of tlfe presctit condition of the Affghan fixed 

population. Siii-h is f^ie sad conviction wliidi my every-day experience 

of the country forces on me, although very different from the im- 

•pre^sioiis at first made on a straiifref^s mind. On his introduction to" 

Aft'gluini^ian, its ckiefs and, its people, he is naturally carried away 

^l>y the apparently frank, ojien-hearted, hospitable^ though sometimes 

rougjli manners of all around J^ini in this theatrical region; but he very 

soon discovers that, as a Pathan friend of mine, when speaking of 

Doranies, more l^uly desenbed the real Affghan character, they arc in 

outward appearance and profession, the piost religious, orthodox, and 

just of IViuliammadans, ]jut, really in practice, without religion or faith, 

and e^niplos of o}>])ross()rs to the human 

Trade. 06. For ])articulars of the state of trade, see Appendix E. 

07. Justice in ordinary cases is supposed to be administered by a 

Kazi, or chief^ Magistrate, assisted by# 
Muftis and Muta’assibs, (the latter a species 
of (l^^toctive officer) ayd regulated by laws, wJiicH if rightly acted on 
would be tolcrabl^^eciuitablc, but which are*" made ifespectable cloaks 
lor extortion, to support the rich at the expense of the poor. AVliat 
(slse can be said of a system whiclt admits of a Kazi taking a lease of 
the fines of his (fffico l^y paying so much into the Government 
Treasury? The k^iullahs again* are the inapeators of public and 


Law and Justice.* 
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Revenue coUectiona. 


private'morals, and are assisted by the Muta’Sssibs. While the stranger, 
pea<uid, or unprotected citizen, is nrt^ulcted of his little all, or publicly 
exposed ruling backwards on a donkey with his face blacked, for the 
brtniktng of a fast, we find the most cinnatural and disgusting crimes 
debasing all society *unchall(Snged, from the prince expectant of a 
throne to the lowest menial pnvileged as a Govemnient servant. 

68 . The chief aim of j^ffghan provincial rulers is, not to find 

. . . , , themselves .nKtho head of con:.ented and 

AffghaJh provincial yulers. • ^ ^ 

prosperous c^nnmnni.ties, but to extract from 

them as macli coin as can possibly be got hold pf; and year after year, 

with a didripishing population, and more impusrcrislied ..countr}', it is 

marvellous how they still contrive to squeeze out the spnio amount of 

revenue. The hallowing sketch of the history of the division, and 

farming of the Kandahar dj^strict, may be taken as a fair specimen of 

the agriciilturist*s prospects in Affghanlstan generally. 

69. When Nadir Shah over-ran Hepat and Kandahar, he is said to 

have Exported eighteen thonsapd Ghilzies 
Revenue collec io a. ‘-vvith their families to‘Tchci an, and to have 

distributed the lands of Kandahar among his Persian followers. The 
division was made into eight thousand shares, each of wliich required 
about eighteen ^^Kharwars^^ of seed (equal to one hundi’cd Coinpany's 
maunds), 

70. In Ahmad ShaVs time a fresh eVstribution of these lands took 
place into twelve thousand ploughs ; of which four thousand wore 
restored to their original Ghilzie owners, and the remainder given away 
as follows:— 

To the Achakzais of Dosang and Musliian, . 7U0 

Allizais of Zamindawarj. 

Nuzaies of Debras, Kaddini, Garmsil, Khunjakuk 

and Khushkinakhud,. 1500^ 

i. Maku and Khagwani, ... 500 

Barakzais of Maru and Kandahar, . 1500 

r 

Allyzais of Arghandao,.^. 1500 

Popalzaie»/of Nesh, Ghowk, Arghasan andDa.-mti, 1500 

An Ahmad Shahi share (also called Tawili) requires three Kharwiirs 
of seed (or about thirty maunds) and^lie revenue on each was formerly 
fixed at the amount of seed; or in other Y^rds, her every maund of 
grain sown, government received a ‘maund as rp^T'cnuc; besides ten 
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Kandahari rupees a sliare^ in lieu of grass ®nd stubble (this last too 
was cWled Kaliboh^M. 

J"]*. The?e rates continued in force till the “ Kandahari l^j^others^' 
arrived* at power, when they made the following revision., In^ 
‘ Khiishkinakhud, Sangsir, KhunjakuTc, Pang^h ami Argandhao, whicll 
contained in the aggregate tliree thousand three hundred Tawili ploughs, 

or three hundred ten Nadari, ^he revenue was left alone on account 

« • 

of the power *)f the tribes huldi^g.tliese districts, but the remainder of 
.tthe country was taxed according to the water .consufned, and*each 
village calculated as equaf to so many karezahs and fifty, rupees, 
charged per Kar(‘z. Thes^, however, vafj’' in every village, so that some 
cultivators are charged double what their neighbours pay. Water is 
not generally supplied from karezahs*^as the name would imply, but 

* C ^ 

from canals brought from the Argliandao. most villages the 

average supply of water per plough is calculated at as much as will 
tiow through an aperture an inch square, which is sufficient to admit 
of each field being watered onefe in seven da^^s. Water from karezalfs, 
Mhere these exists is distributed at the same rate; but the owner of 
the karez supplying water to fields not his own, exacts oueT-half the 
jjtoduce of sucli irrigation, paying half»the government demand. 

7t. A. In thes(3iratcs, several Modifications have been introduced 
by Sirdar Gholain Hydar Khan, chiefly for his own advantage; and in 
the height of the hot weather, jvhen water to the cultivator* is worth 
almost any money, the Sirdar frequently puts all the water in a canal 
up to auction, ancj has been known to realize as much as seventy’’ 
Kandahari rupees for one day^s sflpply of water to a promising vinery. 
Such a system must shortly’’ run its course, for no country however rich 
its soil^jjpuld repay the cost of irrigation ai such rates. 

72. Most villages in Kandahar are farmed annually to contrac- 
' tors, who, with the assistance of soldiers, take all they can get in kind 
from-Yhe inhabitants. Some villages are given aw^ay in lieu of pay 
to Sirdars and chiefs, but one custom prevails in all. The government 
sliare^ produce is si]pj)osed to be one-half; tl^e remainder belongs to 
file owner of the land, orDaftari.* If he employs otlier%to cultivate for 
him, but supplies bullocks and seed, he takes § of this, leaving the 
remaining y for the actual cultivator ^ (called Bozgash); but if the 
latter furnishes bulloflcs and seed, one-half of the Daftari’s share, 
cqual'to i of the whole produce, beeoufos his. ^ 
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73. Besides the lancUtax, a poll-tax of live Kandahari rupees is 

• r 

collected from all but Patliaus, and this'tax is 
Tales. J ' 1 ■ . 

^ comtuon throughout AAfghanMati; Hiudoos 

fin towns or country pay a separate tax called “ Juz/^ \vtiich is' said-to 

be specially ^t aphrt fijr “the expenses of the Amiris cuisiue^ as 

Muhammadan digestion is supposed to improve when pampered ou 

Hindoo poverty. « 

74 If the payment of these taxes, guaranteed the cultivator pro¬ 
tection from fu'rther exactions he would be well off, and contented ; but. 

r 

^after this burden has been cleared ofl*, slioals of hungry soldiers, and 
follower^of chiefs are let loose bn the villager and gather for them¬ 
selves what they can pick up. Not unfrecpiently while the crops are 
still standing, 9 r daring a season of drougllc and famiue, while the 
farmer is entertaiuing some faint hopes that he will be able to secure 
grain sufficient to preserve hitaself family from imminent starva- 
vation, all these are suddenly blighted by the appearance of a host of 

t 

sowars -with spare “ Yabus,” wlso, witho'ut further ceremony enter the 
field, clear off the crop; and carry it away io fatten some Sirdar’s 
horses which are- out of condition. Such and like arbitrary exactions 
amount in the aggregate to quit* as much as the fixed revenue. The 
result is, that jn the immediate vicinity of towns,cand close to the ruler, 
the agriculturist continues to till the land; but in many paints of the 
countiy you approach large and apparently fiourisliing villages, enter 
them, and no human voice greets or curses you there, as the case may 
be. Once rich vineyards are dried up, and all around is desolation. 
This is especially the case in the Kandahar district, where every fresh 
change of rulers has only brought increased taxation, until the popula¬ 
tion has been decimated; and tax-gatherers enraged at not Ueing aide 
to squeeze money out of mud- walls, have seized and sold into slavery 
the last wretched inhabitants of a once prosperous and influential 
village. 

74. The remaining population arc no longer the hospitable 
Affghans mentioned by so many travellers. At the very sight of a 
s|^anger the villager of Kandahar now slinks awayu Ask for water, aiul 
he tells you that he has no vessel to offer it in;—judging from past 
experience that if so much of a symptom of prosperity were visible, 
it must lead to future ruin. 

*75. The chiefs certainlj'* shew hospitality, but how ? at the 
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expense of all around tli^m; they order * everything^ and pay for 
nothing.; and ^et even amopg the vA’iest beggars; there*stillm»ybe 
tracdS a littlejDf the old leaven of intense family pride. .1 ^ow aii 
instance of a man who, with scared rag on his back, with hisVifj; 
and children in a lij^e predicament, riding dn a half-starved donkey, 
and they themselves Without fqpd to eat, were met by a Moulary and 
asked, out of sheer compassion who they worl, and where going? 
whtjn ho haughtily answered, ^Who are you, you dog, to interrogate 
••an Acliakzai, the best blom^of the Dur-i-Diirans 

. 7(5. Of the amount.of population in a country like Affghanistan? 
- . it is always difficult to obtain^ even an 


ropulatiJn. 


approximate estimate ; for while on the one , 


hand few men in the country have ^yer given the subject a thought, 
{ind truth is rarely uttered unless by accickyity on the other hand 
exaggeration and pure fiction ard always ready on an AfKghan^s li])S. 
I have therefore had ^considerable trouble in preparing the following 
, i,iieom])lcte table; in general it will be%uiid approximating the truth ; 

but if aiivtliinoTmtlfe numbers are rather over than under the mark. 
. Some few of the totals 1 have verified by comparison with the amount 
,oT j)oll-tax li'vicd. . * 


llandvzais, 

Uow'latzais, 

Jfotatkzais, 

Bamezais, 

Hussainzais, < 

Ismailzais, 

Bashazaics, .. 

I^^akzais, 

Mangalzais, 

Bdlstanzais. .. 

• * 

■ Shumarazai^ 
Kutbazais, .. 
irfessozais, .. 
Sirkanzais, . 
Hussainzais, 
Kliallazais, . 
Pizais, 

Diiudzais, .. 


68,750 
30,000 
20,000 
] 0,250 
] 4,500 

12.500 

9.500 
17,000 

22.500 

47.500 

2.500 
20,000 
25,000 
10,000 
28,000 

24.500 
25,000 

100,000 
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iDizzais, 

*Hydarzriis, 

Mr4a, . 

'Khagwani, 

Achakzais, ... ..! * 

Ghilzies, 

Koliistanies, ' 

■Tajaks of Kohdamun, Ghazni, C&bul, &c., 
Kassalbaslies, 

Mi$ed ])Opulatioii of towns, 

h ^ ^ 

Poviridialis, .. r.. 

Mornanda, Sliiniwarios and Tugmanies, 
Hazarahs under the Amir, ... 


55,000 
‘dO,.odo 
, 5,000 

10,000 
74,000 
200,000 
99,SU0 
" 100,000 
00,000 
()5,000 
3Q,000 
1,50,000 
1,20,000 


Total population of Aflfghanistaid • 

Add Mr. Elphinstonc’s estimated populatibu of 
Balkh,... ‘ ^ . 


1,1,56,«00 


1 . 000,000 


Total of the Amir’s subjects, 


... 2,i.,5(),8a0 


Foreign policy of the .Amir. 


For furtl.er details of many of these trfljcs, see Appendices 
B. C. and E. 

77. The foreign policy of the Alnir may be described in a few 

words. He and most of his sons have 
evidently made up their- minds to maintain 

amicable relations with the British Government, and nothing but gross 
mismanagement will now upset this determination. 

78. With Belochistan,*‘thc Amir is cordial, considering tif»t state 

as an ally of ours; and Affghans in conver¬ 
sation, generally speak now-a-days of Quetta 

as our frontier. 

79. The Amir’s relations with Persia are marked by undisguised 

j 

hatred; and his policy towards her t'^-upled 
with a certain amount of temerity; but Ins 
proverbial caution also occasionally oozes‘but, and tlie late mission of 
Aladad Khan Popalzai to Herat, for the express purpose of hearing 
from Sirdar Sultan Jan the bearings of the policy /)f ihe diflerent 

» o . ' 

European powers represented at Teheran, leads mt: to be rjuito prepared 


With Belocliistan. 


Witli Persia. 
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to hear one of these da^s^ that the old rifler has opened coinmuuica- 
tioiis \vjth eitlior France, 'Purkoy, or^tussia, or 'perhaps, with all three, 

not that he ages any immediate advantage in such a mc^ve, \ut as a 

• • ^ ^ 

jn\.*cnutionary measure. •* * * 

80. It is difficnlt to define the 2 '>resent r'elations between the 

_ . • Amir and the now Herat efovernment. 

\\ itlrlli-rat. • .... . 

That he is using his'utmost influence to 
dgsacli Sirda^ Sultan Jan is undoubted, but what thp real 

i<k'as of tlie latter fickle spmit ;uay be on this subjeef, is as duljious 

# 

:is , his character. To •ailvauce his own interests at the expense ol* 
integrity^ appears ^hi^j game, for we find him in the saihe breath 
extolling the English and expressing his wish to be on the best of ^ 
terms with them, and yet declariiigjtp Iiis subjects that he will hold no 
intei’course with unbelievers ! Again, whilc^jbho evening is spent in 
abusing the Amir, and inditing ffowery cringing epistles to the Hhali 
of Persia, cursing tlie infidel Shiahs, and protesting that his filial 
yffcctioii for Jiis uncle cannot be obliterated by aught on this side the 
grave, a slavc^of'bhe Ahiir\s he was horn andVill remain to the day of 
his dealh.^' 

81. \Yith Turkistan, Kpnduz^'aud other independent adjoin- 

• ing states, the Amir pursues but one policy; 

to tyke all he can from t]iem, keep it, and 
look 04 jtt for more. • 

Northwards he meets the confines of Bokhara, and last year the 

• Khan of that country, deemed it expedient 

to enfer into a .friendly alliance with the 
liuler of Cabul; but a leopard will ’change liis spots ere an Asiatic, 
l)ut myp? especially an Afghan, can forget or forgive an injury ; and 
*/ the Amir only requires an opportunity to avenge the insulting treat- 
• ment h6 received at the hands of Nasr-ullah Kliaii, when driven to 
sock'll is hospitality. ^ 

82. I now fe^ myself called on to express (although I do so with 
the gngfcfGst diffidence) jny opinion with regard to tlfy policy to be for tho 
future ado])ted towtirds Affghanistan and iii’central TAsia generally, 
j^s might have been expeciyod, the accounts of the mutiny in the 
Bengal array have spread in an exaggerated form from one end of this 
great continent to the^othcr, .and crafty politicians have not failed to 
make uso of it, for their own purposes.* Itussian influence weighs‘down 


in Turkistan. 


With Bokhara. 


1 * 
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the balance against us in Persia, and the scales in Herat are thereby 
affected; Muscovite policy has now reached Kokau; Mongolia is her 
province, and her legions are rapidly closing on China. . Affghanistan 
vherdfore stands isolated, as the onjy country free of the Russian taint, 
and to keep her ^sO, sliould^ be* our great aim; but how to attain such a 
result, naturally becomes the question,^ and one on which I am fully 
aware that many of oiir ablest diplomatists have greatly differed. My 
own conviction is, that this objeet will lee best attained by having as 
little to say to Affglians as possible bqycnd maintaining friendly 
Und intimate interconrse with the de facto go^crnmeut: hy never, on 
any occasion interfering with the internal polities of the couptry, nor 
, assisting any particular faction, but honestly leaving Affglians to manage 
Jbheir own affairs in the way which suits them best. AVe should endea¬ 
vour to prevent the interference of Persia, or any other power, in these 
matters; and be careful that all our political agents on the frontier are 
fully instructed in the views of Goverument an<l carrying out a common 
policy; for the slightest dev'iaUon in the opinions expressed by these 
officers, will be eagerly caught at by designing intriguers in the country, 
as a proof of sinister designs on our part, and to work out their own 
ends. 

83. Unless under the most pressing danget to Affglnniistan, jind 
at the spontaneous and ui'gent demand cf that government itself, no 
proposition involving the deputing of British Officers int(t tlio ctnuitry, 
should, for a moment, be entertaiued ; for, (after the example of Buriies) 
all such missions will ever be looked on with the greatest suspicion, no 
matter how able the officers to be so employed, or what tlieir oLjcct. 
If the Eulers really wish for the* services of such men, they will be 
quick enough in asking for them, for modesty has nevi*r 
Affghan weakness. 

84. Of all schemes that England has ever undertaken, none have 
cost her proportionately more, or have been altogether so unsuccessl'ul, 
as our attempts at establishing an independent state in Herat. 'I\vo 
wars,—the first the mof:t disastrous on record,— 7 together with au.^xpen- 
dituro of some 17 millions of money, have been the result of this project; 
and the effect produced is, that while a Persian nominee, supported by 
Persian money and Russian couhsols, acknowledges in words that 
Herat is independent, (although he liiraself openly onpc a week con¬ 
fesses the sovereignty of Persia by having the khutba” read in the 
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name of the Shah, and sees two provinces of Herat occupied by the 
Persians) we^are content* Surely it requires no demonstration to 
pro^e that a continuance of such a policy v/ould be an error\ At the 
same time I am convinced that hM we, when niaster^ of the Persian 
shores, dictated out; own terms, and insisted bn Herat being given over 
once all to the Afghans, a^d their Ruler the Amir, the result would 
have been far more satisfactory. • ' 

.• 85. Bift after all, the question is; what is the real value of the in¬ 
dependence of Herat to 'us ? Of course, had that state possessed tlie 
vitality necessary to stiAiggle for its own independence, it would have 
been our^intereet to^afisist her in a moderate way, and thus to stave off 
the evil day as long as ])ossible; but w^ion we find Herat ultimately 
the prey of Persians and Aftghans,*;mrely it is mere self-deception to 
siij-jposc that it can ever present the slight^^t Obstacle to a Russian 
invasion of India, whenever it may suit that power to eiiter*on such an 
undertaking; and tlie positio^ of that fortress, upwards of 500 miles 
in advance of our border, precludes flie possibility of our placing a 
British garrison, in* it which is now the only sure way of secuj’ing the 
place against all comers. 

. * So. There are but three* routes in this direction, by which an 
ar iiy couhl possibly move tovtirds Hindustan, even wflre Persia and 
Russia to make common cause in such an enterprizo. • , 

lat. From Kirmau through Siestan aud Kandahar. 

n ^ 

87, This is the route which was followed by Mir Veis at the 
head of his Gliilzi^ and Affglian troops, about the commencement of 
the last century, when he attacked Persia, fl^he want of supplies, and 
ai'id nature of a portion of the country traversed, would prevent this 
line cv^ being used by a regular invading army, though light Irregular 
horse might go by it. Further particulai’S of this and the following 
route wfll be found in Appendix G. 

1B8. 2nd Roiito- If instead of followingithe above route, a force 
should move by l^yband ami Bbjun, more water would be found, 
and aV<^he latter place*it joins ^the road front Yozd, via Tabbas, a 
skeich of which is laid down in Keimier’s map of Persia; and thi^is a 
lino which has frequently be*en adopted by Persian troops, and is the 
direct approacli from Yezd on Siestan aud Farrali. 

89. ord Itonte. This is the direct road from Herat to Kandiihar, 

• • • m • ^ 

which includes within the zouc of its operations, all the different routes 
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concentrating on Fan-ali, aa\d Gharisk, and. radiating' iVoni Herat to 
Maint, Shahrukhs, Masliad, Naisliajnn* anij Klioft‘; and this was the 
line coi^Templated by Napoleon, and which, since the days, of the Mace- 

V « •1 ^ , , . ' . . 

donian Alexander, has been so oftoli trod by armies is both directions. 
The feasibility of this route is beyond doubt, and tjie resources upon it 
have been so frequently detailed by men conversant with the subject, 
that I need not here’repeat them. By no other line can India be ap¬ 
proached, save by an army crossirig^'thd Hindu Kuslf, or passing 
Cijbul, the difficulties of whicli are bey(?nd calculation. 

90 / It will be roniarked Ihnt all these r^Mites lead via Kandahar 
on the Bolan, It therefore strikes mo that cmr ol,)vions cour,se now is 


to discard all idea of Herat bcino’ an cuitwoi’k of Hiisdustan; and in- 
stead of squandering our re.source;;.Mn the doubtful friendship of distant 
native L^overnments, I'o ib: on some reallv defensible line over which 
we can lun^ some control. 

' 91. Providence has lilessod us vith a stroncr lino of frontier, 

♦ * ^ ^ 
covered bv ru:>'frod and barren hill<, through which t]i*ore are but a 

limited ijmuber of pa'-'^es, l)y which any ai'iny conVd approacli India : 
and the Mditary art teaches that the l)est positicn for the defericc oi' 
such ground is, on our own side i>f the }'asses, just nhere an army imi>t 
debouche on the plain. Here then is ovir ii’ue position ; nliicli we arc 
of coin>e in common jjrudence, l^ourid.to strcngtlien in evt'rv possible 
waj\ Of the nature and extent of the‘'prc])arations required, is not 
for me to speak, as they would bo determined by the General and En¬ 
gineer Officers entrusted wdth the defence of the frontier ; but the most 
important aitd first to be atloiided to is, llie opening up of our commu¬ 
nications with the real base <»f all l\Iilitary operations in India, th(‘ 
sea; and connecting these distant points vith it by rails and j^eanicrs. 

92, With Peshawar, Kohat and Sindh in our ])ossession, and the 
communication with our Indian provinces open by rail, and stcjimers 011 
the Indus, and a strongrforce of Europeans located in healthy canton¬ 


ments all over the country—>supported by a wxdl organized native 

I 

army, I consider that we should really have the keys of lndi»r in our 
ow% pockets, and be in a position to lock the doors in the face of all 


enemies—wdiito or black. 


9->. At the same time 1 would strongly advocate the carrying 
out a conciliatory policy towards our hilt neighljours :—but bearing in 
mind the real Pathan character, whom the touch of money only renders 
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more rapacious, who wilU swear to anything for filthy lucre, bul only 
rcspecat that^power wliicli shows ability to punish with the one hand 
and reward tjith the other. Our Peshawar authorities have, %ver since 

the Punjab became ours, pursued k policy towards tl^ Afridi tribQ^, 

• • • * 

the fruits of whicji are already ripening, •and which, in a few more 
yearf^ must lead to ftie happiest results. The district of Tehrah at the 
head of the Barrah river, is an independent couAry, where the prover¬ 
bially lawless clanrs of tlfe ^hybar have their mountain homes, to 
which they retire during'tl^e summer months, descending again in winter 
to the lower ranges f(n‘*forage for their cattle, and to escape flie rigour 
of the ^vinter.blasts., These tribes are allowed free access to our terri- 
lory so long asitliey behave themselves, but the moment an individual, 
is found to have abused this liberty, his wliole tribe is shut out until the 
ollcnder is given up or a heavy fine j)aid. •.Tlltse Afridis now enlist 
freely into our frontier rcgimenfs, and, when taken youngs make obe¬ 
dient good soldiers. * These tribes now consider our service as the gi;pat 
held for all the young as})irants of •their clans, and are day by day 
being drawn cJos*br to us, and must eventually see that they really have a 
eommon interest witli us; w'hen (especially as wm have the sons and 
ne])hews their chiefs as native officers in our corps) they may be 
t \pecfed to join heartily witli*us in the defence of the •Khybar should 
^ny enemy ever attem])t tliat Jiue of road. , 

It is very rcmarkal^le that although the Amir of Cabul tries 
to persuade us that tliese tribes arc Lis subjects, still he has not a single 
Afridi of any sot't in liis service, and they repudiate the idea and 
say, “ T)o wc pay the Amir tribute, or he to us alludiag to the allow'- 
ances the tribes receive for closing the Khybar. 

^1, In conclusion, I would beg res'^ectfully to point to the pecu¬ 
liar and difficult position of the mission entrusted to me, in extenuation 
of tliG^incompleteness of much of the information here offered. We 
wM’e the first I^iglishmen who had visited t^e country since our occu- * 
pation of it, and,*as such, Jiave been watclied with jealous suspicion; 
and^r our task was. considered delicate aifd 3^ngerous before we 
started, the coui‘se*of events in our own provinces LlLs not tended to 
smootli our path. It has bbeii our constant study in accordance with 
the instructions of Government, t*o impress on the minds of all around 
us, that our Government hae not the slightest wish to interfere in any 
wav, either with the country, ‘its rulers, or its people, and have 
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labonred, J trust not rJtoget^jer nnsuccessfiilly, to convinoo tho AHi»lK‘ni 
Rulers, that our assiistance rendered diirinpr the Persian war, is on ear¬ 
nest of o^r good-will towards them; and that all we rcquiro in rcturh is 
their confidence. To aroid giving clause for suspicion, wo have been 
obliged to forego channels for gaining infunnation whicli might other¬ 
wise have been available. 

The arrival of Colbnel TarloPs mission at Herat, also circumscribed 
our fi^ld of enquiry and confined our glcMiiiiigs to ground which lutd 
already been gone over by Burnes, Coiaolly. I'^ecch and Herrier, and 
whose mbuldy relics of antiquity eveu have been long since grubbed 
up by a Rawlinson. * - ^ 

95. 1 cannot, however, close this pai)er without requesting you to 
bring to the notice of the chief coi;inuissioner, the valuable and ready 
assistance I have cver'ivcnived from those officers associated with mo. 

I 

96. Tke character of Lieutenant P. S. liUni^dcn as an officer, is 
already well known, and I need only add that on this occasion he has 
displayed his usual zeal, tact and ability; and to liim I a<n indebted, 
for the beautiful map of tlie country between our boWev.' and Ghazni, 
which will be found in Appendix A. 

97. In Assistant Surgeon li. W. Bellow (whose interesiting report 
is hereto anneiied) the Government have an officer, xealoi\s in his 
calling, a studious^and ahle linguist, and one whose kind and affable 
manners have gained for him the respectund esteem of all classes, and 
from whom, on all occasions, I have receiv^ed most ready assistance. 

98. Of Xawab Faujdar Khan’s services, as ounreprcseiitative at 

Cabul, during«the past eventful year, 1 have some hesitation in speak¬ 
ing, as they must have already attracted your attention ; but it would 
be unjust in me not to record my appreciation of them. His p<'sitiun 
has been a most difficult one, requiring judgment, tact, and temper; 
and on all occasions he has proved himself qffite equal to the situation, 
and deserves some signal cnark of Government approbation. • 

99^. Gholam Sarwar Khan Khagwani, who accompanied me to 
Kandahar, has, at all times, rendered his host services to the state; and 
merits the highest approbation; and I would strongly recommend his 
being handsomely rewarded. 

100. For the escort of guides and Multanis, horse and foot, 
who accompanied the mission, I would ateo crave some mark of Go¬ 
vernment approbation; for they have behaved nobly under most trying 
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circumstancea, and in bearing, without a»rnurmur, the almost* daily 
taunls^and jeers of a bigoted Affghin priesthodd, .who took a malicious 
deliglft in trj^^ng to curse these faithful men out of our ser^ce ; and 
I would suggest that the amouijf of 18 months batta given, not aft 
batta., but as a present from Gove^nment, •wotild bb a substantial reward, 
as well as a sort bficompensation to those men who, by volunteering 

• « 4 

to go to Kandahar, lost opportunities of gaining jiromotion and rewards 

wiiicli fell t(» the lot of their moK! fortunate brethren who did not come 

• • 

forward. • • * 


I have, &c. • 

Signed) H. B. LUMSDEN, Major, 

Late in charge of Kandahar Scission. 


s * 
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AJPPENftlX A/ 


The Pinur Route from Knhrd ta awl Giiazni} The Aistancfs 

a^i far as the^ Jfurram fort, measured lelth a perambulator, by 
Lieut, Garnett, Rnyineers* Noveraher, 1857 * The remainder are 
approxijjiate, ^ ^ 

• • 

^ First stc^e from Koliat to^ Naarathlielj six miles ,—No pertnanenfc road yet 

completed ; the old road^is over an undulating cultivated country ^ crossing 
the drainage which runs iirto the Tori or Bara, to the left of the rjad; many 
watcrcouT’ses in whicll fpould impede the march of artillery unlesf^ previously 
bridged or rampeef: temporary bridges hc^ been erected for the passage of 
the guns with the last Miranzui expedIWon, but this road of communication 
will never be complete until j)ermanent brit^os ?ire constructed. The road 
passes the village of Muhaminadzai at half way to Nasratkht?! and at the 
entrance of the pass to the Bezot^ hills called “ Ublan.” The vallej’ averages 
iVom IJ to 2 ^niles breadth ; tlie hills to tfie north are in the possession of the 
Bezoti and Fivt^JcRol ti'il)03 of Arakzaios, and are barren, precipitous, and 
ri^ing up to a height of some 1500 feet above the level of the plain, but in 
ifo place cominandiiiff tlie road. * 

• I ^ ^ 

Second §iagc. To RShiis^ elecen^miles ,—For the first 3 miles the road is 

similar to yesterday’s march ; it then enters an 
extensive grove of sissu and mulberry fi'ees known 
as Fateh Shah’s Ziarat, and crosses asfream that 
comes down from Marai, a village of ‘‘ Tappa” Samilzai, which pa^’s revenue to 
Government, this is one of the road» into the Samilzai valley, which is divided 
from the Hangu valley by a range of hills; another road into which strikes 
u(l‘near the village of Ustarzi lower; the hills surrounding the Samilzai valley 
(wliici^is a complete amphitheatre) are held by the Sipah tribe nearest Kohat, 
and the Bar Muhammad Khel and Shekhan Arakzaies. The road passes 
through* the lands of the villages of upper and lower Ustarzi which are the 
most powerful in^the district, being able to ftirn out some 700 armed 
men; and at 9 miles from Koha^, the hills, closing in, leave only a gap for the 
e'^itrcf’the Bara; this fdace which is on the bouirtlary,between the Kohat 
and Ilangu valley, is ftnown as the Khojah Kiddar* over ifc*on the left bank 
of the stream the new road has*been constructed. Although a work of great 
difficulty it has been ably completed 1^ the engineer officer in charge of the 
same. At 10^ miles frofh Koh^t, crossed the Bara stream which has a general 
course of from Fast to West, having its Sources among the lofty mountains 

G 2 


^^otal distance from Kohat to 
Kan's miles. 
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inhabited bv the Arakzaies, and enters our territories near the village of 
Shabukbel about 6 miles from Bmis, at wbicb place you arrive immediately 
after forcKjig t)iis stream. The Bara is very subject to sudden rises cansevl by 
heavy falls of rain in the hills above^* which render it at times impiiRsable. 
The village of Rails can turr otit some 200 men and is surrounded by a low 
wall; there is no good position for an encampment in t^'e^portion of the valley 
in which the village stafids, owing to its small extent and to its being com¬ 
manded from all sides either by the highei; bills pr by spurs from tlicin. I'lm 

t 

hills are covered with a dense jungle of Pelu (wild^ and Phulah winch renders 
them very difficult for military operations, and “even the comparatively level 
grounds are but partially cultivaloct and covered with thick bushes. The Tori 
stream, wh'ch conies down from the direction of Thagu, joins the Bara at Rail's. 

* Third stage. To Hangu, eight 'nnles .—Hoad good all the way. At about 

2 milesom our last encampment (which was 
HaD°u*25 K^ob.t to^ about a mile on the Thagu side of Bails) passed 

the village of Ibrahimzai on the opposite bank of 
tl^ Tori; this i? the general encamping ground, but owing to the land being 
covered with wheat, the force j'est^day halted half way between Bails and 
this: the new line of road to which does not cross the streani, but passes over 
a small Kotbal close to our last camp, and then traverses a succession of narrow 
valleys within matchlock range of tne heights on either side, which are very 
precipitous and*'lifficult to be turned. At the 6th mile passed a more ojven val¬ 
ley known as the Hangu-kas which is intersected by a ravine which collects all 
the water Irom the Hangu springs. The camp was tliis day pitched on an 
open cultivated plain in the centre of the valley (which is here about 2 or 3 
miles broad and contrasts wonderfully wdth the country passed through since 
leaving Kohat,) and at about a mile on the Kohat side of the village. The 
village of Hangu is situated in the plain ; it contains about 500 houses, but 
is a place of no strength ; the hills in its vicinity are high but not so rugged 
as those hitherto met with, and covered with jungle. » 

N. B. There is a direct road running from Kohat to Ibrahimzai in a valley 
parallel to the Thagu one, it passes through the villages of Bar and ualia; it 
is a shorter route, but the li le of the present new Hangu road was preferred 
as it passes near some of the largest villages ^ the Kohat district. 
Iburtk*itage. To eight miles. —The road d»^ring the whole ccnioe-oi* 

‘ ’ this day’s march ascends Vhe Hangu valley, and 

to Twrf stream at a 

distance o*r from a half to ono mile from it. On 

* 

the right of the road are low stony hills covered^ with brushwood, between which 
are occasional patches of cultivation drained b^ numerous nullahs, which cross 
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the road in several places, (aijd at a distance frefln and between the low pro¬ 
longations (Ji high spurs.) Towards the north, near the summit, and on the 
slopes the S^finuna range o? hills (averaging 2,500 feet elevatjon %bove the 
plain aild abou?6,000 feet above the g^) are seen tlie towers and villages ojf 
the Rabhiakhel and Akhel Arakzaies, who, m that direction, border on the 
Hangashes of Miranzai# Although no road has been made beyond Thagu, yet 
the beaten way over this tract was found very easy* for wheeled carriages. 
Passfl*a the viyages of Baggattu JJ^gtarzai and Bar. As you approach Thagu 
tlie valley, ^opens out to a breadth of about three miles, ^ood encamping 
ground was found at about a^nile* on the Thagu side of the valley (which 
wag about the only, portioi/iiot under cultivation large enough for^ this pur¬ 
pose) arnf in tbe'vioim’ty of*the Tori from whence water was procuijpd. From 
Thagu, a long ah(Jvery nagrow glen runs^p from the south of the village 
via Deh Umar Khan Shaletem Khel aad Mammu Khel to Daud Shah ka 
Bandah, where it meets the main road from Kohakio Bannu, 

F^'th stage. To Kaii^ eight miles. —The road similar to that itr yesterday’s 

march, crossing at about five miles the Tori, iic^w 
to ^ sma41 rill of water, in many places en- 

^ tirely disappearing, attd during the hottest season 

of the year, water here must be dug for. The village of Kaii is situated on a 
naturally strong position at the end of a !bw ridge of stony hills, with pieces 
of rocR cropping out ii» several peaces; ^t is surrounded by ^ wall of about 
eight feet high, the greater portion of the village being in a hollow, with 
portions running up in every dij^ection to the top of the ridge,"on which 
are placed two towers ; and towards the north there is a knoll with a house and 
enclosure which commands the whole of the interior ; on the last runs the 
bed of a nullah, beyond which is a ^mall garhi now in ruins, from near to 
which the whole of the interior is exposed to view. The village is elevated 
above the general plain about 300 feet. The descent from it towards the 
south by several horizontal ridges on which about 20 tanks have been con¬ 
structed to keep up a sufficient supply of water for the inhabitants and their 
cattle as^ell as to afford a supply for the irrigation of a few fields, but only 
durin'fT the cold s^son; in the hot weather water is very scarce. To the 
west, the descent is rather steep,^ and the ridge of hills on which the village 
ircnr.j^ructed, runs off in^a north westerly directioik Tjie camp was pitched 
at a spot near a very small Spring called Dupa, th^ water ft-om which runs 
down into Uiiper Miranzai, as*the lands of Kaii are on the water-shed line 
between the Kumni river and the Koiiat Bara. The hills above Thagu and 
the Kbattak hills geuerafij in this part of the valley are more accessible,* and 

* Sic in ori^. 
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covered with low jungle. The lands between Itaii and the hills bordering 
the valley on the South were entirely binder cultivation, displaying one sheet 
about thj^e or four miles long from east to west by about two^pr thr^e miles 

Inroad, On this day’s march, after lowing the lands of Thagu, vte fassed-a 

large village called to the left of the road and situated 

immediately under the hills, i> 

Sixth staff€» To JTttriolj six miles, N. B. a force going fo Kurram would 

leave Nariol to the right and mar^li on to Bgr- 

ToUl distance from Eohat to j 1 ^ •? /» t- ti. • l . 

Nariol, 47 miles. ‘ sammand 12 miles from Aan. —It us not more ^ 

^ than 4 miles 'by tfhe direct route from Kaii to 

Nariol, but a force marching with .artillery has to fnake a considerable detour 
to avoid tl|0 low stony hills which run down from the^i^ht of the vdlley; the 
march is an eas}’’one; for the firsiitj.mile from can>p, wo Wid to go round the 
base of a solitary low hill that shoots op in the centre of the valley to the east 
of Kail, and commands*thfl ‘.'oads on each side of it, after crossing the vavyie 
which has its rise at the Dupa spring mentioned in the last march. The re- 
iiviinderof the road to Nariol is skirted by low stony liills, covered with jungle, 
on the right, having the open and Cultivated Miranzai valley to dhe left. Ini; 
mediately before arriving aH; the village we crossed 'over tlie^ Nariol nuddi, in 
which a small stream, having its rise in the adjacent hills, continually flows. 

Seventh stage. To Darsammand^ nine miles .—The baggage went by the 

,, direct route oyer the plarin to DarsainmaAd, but 

56 Darsammand, 

' inhabited by 'pymukht AfTghana, tributary to 

the British Government. There are three considerable nallahs to cross between 


Nariol and Torawari; and the country, excepting in the immediate vicinity of 
these places is generally covered with jvngle. The roah from Torawari to 
Daraammand is commanded for about half a mile by a projecting spur from the 
Sanghar mountain; it is also crossed by the Sarrobai nallah. The be^t 
encamping ground at Darsammand is to be found near the ruina, of the 
villagS^of Gandiaur, about a mile to the south of Darsammand, on the hanks 
oftbeSchalU nallah. Darsammand stands at the foot of alow s^mr from 
the higher ridges running down from the Sanghar mountipn, which are very 
steep and difficult of access. It is the stfongest vilfage in the whole of 
Miranzai, consisting^of three separate stone wall en(;lo8ure8 about 12 fcpH-rigli 
flanked by biiijeS, and conhected between two of Ikese is the bazar containing 
some 30 or 40 shops, in a street, tlie ends of which are closed !)y gateways. 
The village itself is commanded by lew spurs in its rear.^ within matchlock 
range, It is supplied with water from numerous springs in its vicinity, from 
which flow streams not only sufficient for the use of the inhabitants, but al^o 
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for the irrigation of their held^. There are sevefal very fine clumps of cliinar 
and walnut In-ees between tlie village and*the foot of the. hills. • • 

Mighl^i stage.^ To Tfiall, im miles .—At about one mile from ^arsam- 

. mand, oppisite to the ruins of Gandiaur, a«roa(y 

distance to Thall, 66 ^ EJiattsfk village of Dillan, over 

which guns could be taken with their horses with¬ 
out any very great difficulty. Tli^ Thall road for the fiirst three miles skirts the 
low cultivated lauds of Gaueliaur and Mammu, and then crosses the Schalli, the 
eoBiitry to the right being high, undulating, and covered with dense jifngle. 
'There is a knoll which conimafids flie road and the surrounding country here, 
on tliu left bank of the stro^rni. The hills Jo the left arc also covered wnth 
jungle, awl if occupied Jby ffiatchlock iiien would have to be crowncJI before a 
force could pass ur«noleste(J along the bed the stream, where the* road runs i 
for about half a mile before ascending right bank, which is rather steep. 
There is then a further regular ascent to the suinijpifc c4' the plateau between 
the Saiigroba and Schalli iiallalis. ^l»e gun road turns off at rigfet angles to 
the northward, about hWf a mile from the first rise, and proceeds along tl^e 
Admeylah rof^d until the summit of the plateau is attained, when it again 
returns to the direcUThall •road. The descent int© the Saiigroba uallah at a 
little more than a mile from Thall is easy. It is bard to get a space of 
gBound, excepting cultivation, large enoujjh for a camp of any size, except in 

pi>sitio»F commanded adjacent heights, or in others liablj to be Hooded 

0 % 

by the waters of tlic river Kurram. Our camp was pitched on an open space 
at % distance of about half a iniJS from Thall, down the river bed on the 
rightTJink of the Schalli (the heights to the front and rear being held by 
picquets,) and immediately above the junction of the Schalli with the Kurram. 

The village of Thtfll is situated at Jihe junction of the Sangroba nallah with 
the Kurram, and being on the immediate high ^ank of the former, which is 
being gradually washed away, it is probable that the people will have to 
remove^rom their present position, which is now surrounded by a good stone 
wall from 12 to 15 feet high, with two good gateways. There is a portion 
of the vijiage separated at a distance of about 60 yards from the main village. 
The nver Kurram rises in the Safed Koh range, an^ after irrigating the valley 
oi the same name, eifters the Bangash territories at a place called Akshaur, 
iibont^O miles above Thall, and from this point to tl^p Bliunu valley forms the 
British boundary. At^ distance of* about 4 miles ii'om ThaH on the opposite 
side of the Kurram aud down t|^e river, stands the village of Billaoid Khel 
which is surrouudc(J by a good loophol(j|l wall flanked by 13 towers. Some of 
these are more imposing 4iiau uselul, for though lofty, they are not of a suffi¬ 
cient size to contain above oue or two men* This village is in the open plain. 
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and lifts no natural defences.*: At a distance of«.about 1200 yards is a good 
stona garhi with a tower'. It is known as Rasul Khan's garhi. * la Biliand 
Khel is be found a mixture of men of all tribes, musteriu!^ about* 8(^0 or 
y.000 fighting men, who are on good^terms with their Waziri neighbours. 
The camp returned to*^Dars9.iniiiand by uhe bed of the Sclialli stream, along 
which, there is a ver}*' fair road for guns. The steep 'heights to the right 
being about. 8 or 400i feet above the bell of the stream, appearing from 
below to be a range of hills, are in reality^ 4^t the sudden brei^iug of a long 
elevated grassy rf*teppe w'hich runs for a distauce of about 10 mile^ parallel* to 

9 * 4 

the river and has a breadth of about di or ^ miles from east to west; this is 
known by the name of “ Chapperj” and over it the Waziris graze their fiocks 
during thL cold season. ' ^ « • • 

Ninth iitage. To Sirikhrour Ghilzai Bandqh ten Tfiiles; or for Quns^ 
ten and a half miles. —Supposing a fpfVe to liave eiieam[)ed either uii the ground 

Total distance from KoU t<f riofit bank of the Sehalli or on 

Sirikhrour, 56 miles j or for the left of Ihe Sangroba iiallab or the cultivated 
Guu 3, /6a miles. lands imniediatelj" opposite the village of 'J’hall, 

the road passes the Sangroba nalJuk and round the village of T^jall; traverses 
an elevated plateau and ciiassiiig several iiallahs, the natural drainage from the 

t 

spurs coming down from the Khadi Mukh peak, at about 2 miles from Tliall it 
crosses the Kurram river, the passage of which is here commanded within eai^y 
matchlock ran^e by a strong position above it, on the^left bank, *wherc*are the 
ruins of a village constructed by the Yusaf Khel Bangashea, when'they separ- 
■ ated, in consequende of a feud, from the reriaainder of the tribe. The streanf^at 
this season of the year (November) is very low, but still about 2 feet Jeep and 
running with tolerable velocity ; for about a month in spring when the snow 
at the sources of the stream is melting, the passage sfcross, as well as the 
road along it, may be at times impracticable for a few days. At 4 miles, after 
having proceeded up the right bank or along the bed of the stream, you 
ascend the bank where there is but the foundation remaining of a nic^, consb 
derable garhi known as Raja ka Killa. All this part of the road is very fine, 
but the ascents of some of the cross nallahs are apt to be dauviged and 
rendered precipitous during floods, and should be looked to before marching up 
the river with guns. At about 6 miles from Tliall, 'upon arriving at the 
Shabbakh nallah, tli^’ro^ for guns descends again into the bed of ihc.stceaiu 
and follows it to the eucU of the march ; bub for tlig infantry, cavalry and 


baggage there is a dry road, passing over a lo,w ridge of hills which is shorter 
than the river route by about half a njile, and which, if i^ecessary, could very 
easily be made practicable for guns, the slopes being«&asy and soil com|»osed of 
slate, rock; but in its present condition; it is totally iin])racticablc for guns. 
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The encamping ground at t^e end of this day?b inarch is on a sloping “bank, 
(with*anipl(? room lor any numbor of men,) on the right bank of the Haram, 
but aoiftmande^on ail sides by low bills; gp*as3, f{)rage for camels, abun¬ 
dant, bftt no provisions procurable, as*l|ieonly place in the shape of a v^Ilag^ 
near, is Ghilzai Bandah, where there* are a few h^usesT This hamlet derives 
its name from one Ghilfsai, a Khattak, who was obliged to fly from Dillan on 
account of the atrocious murders lie had committed th^re, and on this neutral 
ground he forced the nucleus of % pillage which is gradually increasing. 

*Teiith stq^e. To Hazir Fir's Ziarat: by right bank JiJteen miles^ by left bank 

fouvFeen and a half miles, —There is no gun-road 

Haiir''l>ir’fwfTi 'the guns 

• • • - ‘ liave to go up the bed of the stream/for about 

2 miles and tlien |‘et up on the left bank. ^I3oth roads are practicable for in- • 
fautry or horsemen, but that on the lelt^Uank is the best: the only disadvantage 
is that if the river happens to rise, it will be difU^ult^ or even iinijosaible to 
cross. For the first 4 miles on the left bank the road is commanded by low 
bills on theTjght, and tlicn for the remainder of the distance runs along t^e 
foot of the “ iv.irewair* or elevated plateau which marks the boundary of the 
irrigation on eacli^side of flie river; and it is on thfe edge of this that most of 
the villages are situated. If proceeding by the left bank, the river has to be 
cR).ssi‘d again just opposite Hazir Fir’s Z^rat. The route by the right bank 
In eomfliandetf witliin matchlock rapge,m8re or less along the M^iole road, from 
spurs coming down from the range of hills which separates Kurram from 
X^ost: it crosses tlie drainage this tract. For the last 10 fhiles both 
road^iaverse Ballyamin one of the divisions of Xurrain ; the country is cul¬ 
tivated for a distance of about from to 2 miles on each side of the river, and 
dotted over with nurSerous small squiye walled villages orgarliis generally called 
after the name of the head men in cabli for the tihie being; there ai’e about 20 
of tlieae \u Frovisions of luo&t sorts are procurable \u the district, 

for a E^all force, for a limited period. Encamping ground at Ilazir Fir’s Ziarat 
stony ; camel-gnizing in abundance, as well as grass; water from the Kurram. 
From ^azii* Fir’s Ziarat there are two routes to Muhammad Azim’s Fort 

a 

in Kurram, the one^by the Darwaza pass, and thefother along the bed of the 
I iver. The Darwaza routs is as follows, 

.. Eleventh stage. To end of Darwaza pass, tan a%^ a half miles, —This 

• distance is the one mtftisured by*the route follow- 
U'otal distance from Kohat to . t » i • j 

Soutli end Darwaza pass, 102 edJby Brigadier Chamberlain s lorce ; but if in- 

^^**^*^®* • stead of burning up the ravine tliat comes down 

from the west we had gofte up the one that joins it from the north, we should, 

ue we afterwards learned, have gone by the “ Sangalli rah” which is shorter. 

H 
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Both routes are practicable ofier no didieuitit s to guii», The country 
traver^d is an-undulating desert, covered with stones, grass, and thin jungle; 
the baltvAg-place is where water is procured from a stream thf^t comeS o^it of 
l^he Barwaza darra, but very soon lose^ itself in the soil. Camel-grazihg only 
procurable in the pass itself^ gpass is abundant. This part of the country is 
held by wandering Jagi tribes who are not over nic|» in discriminating be¬ 
tween their own and oilier people’s property, and not given to stick at trifles 
in the manner in which they possess themgejves of what they c(jvet. 

Twelfth stage,* To Kot Mean-ji, twelve and a quarter miles .—Tiiis is a name 

* * * . ^ 

given to a spot wbfere we encamped 2 miles south 

of ff'o Kurram fort \)n the right hank of the 
\ river. We encamped hero, as iio fire-tvood was 

procurable^ on the other side of th^ river, without Ijaving to*'go.a very long dis¬ 
tance for it, and also because all the /Wage for horses had to be procured from 
the Darwaza pass, wh^re v,xs also the best grazmg-ground for camels. The 
road for the first half Jisceuds gradually along the bank of a small rivulet. 
It is commanded by low hills on each side^ running‘parallel to it, but which 
can easily be crowned. The preseirfc state of tlie road, owing to large stones 
and narrow shelving baitks on the edge of the fiver, it very had for guns 
(3 axles of gun-carriages were broken while going through the pass) but in 
two or three days, it might, with*the greatest ease, be put into very goed 
order; the latter half towards Mean-ji is eajy, with a gradu^ descent. ® 

• Bg 'the Biver Botite from Hazir Fir's Ziarat, ( 

Eleventh stage. To Ihrahimzai, eleven and a quarter miles. —For ^hc first 

9 miles of this march, the road is along the bed 

Xotel Kohat to river, which has to** be crossed and re- 

Ibraliimzai, 102t miles. ^ ’ 

crossed; the whole of this distance as far as the 
lar<^e villagre of Suddah is through the Makhizal sub-division of Kurram, and 
Sprinkled with numerous walled enclosures, called after the m^Iik or kfadman 
at the time holding each ; at 6 miles is Durani, a village of about 200 houses 
and the residence of the Deputy Governor of the Province ; from ^his, there 
is a direct road through Vhe Zymukht country to Tor^vari and Nariol in 
Miranzaie. Makhizai consists of about 2(J garhis on a strip of irrigated 
land half a mile wi(]e, bounded by a low ridge of tills on the right Jrank of 
the Kurram rivdl', with about a mile of the same description of land belonging 
to 5 villages on the left bank, tlie latter bcunded by the Karewah running 
back to the Zymukht mountains, and down which the drainage of that coun¬ 
try runs. At Suddah the Kurram river is joined by% tributary known as the 
Kurramana, which flows down frcmi the Arakzai mountain. While the guns 
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proceed along the bed of thaj'iver, there is a shftrt cut through an opening in 
the hills, \fhich eaves about a mile, for the infunlry and cavalry; th« last 
two Miites of tljft route ia open to marauding attacks from thp M.tsazaiee a 
tribe wTlo infest this road and occupy adjacent Iiills. Ibrahiinzai is :flar^^ 
village but its lands are entirely cultivated few rice, ind consequently it may 
be dilHcuIt to find exicayiping ground on either bank. On the right bank there 
is good grazing for camels and forage for cavalry. \ 

Twelfth stage. To Kot Mean-gi^ twelve and a quarter miles, —The gun 
^ and cavalry road is along the bed of the river ; 

' JmLJSuI“■ W-nV, m.y «thor go b, this o, aloog tl,o 

• high bank through the villages. Upon either 
bank tlie^iills gAierally'run’down to the water-edge ; on the right lf>ank tliere 
are only one or twb village* with here and ^lere small patches of rice cultiva- • 
tion. On the left bank the cultivation bei»w the Karewah varies in breadth from 
oije to two miles, and is covered with large vijlagee«stcftided along the edge of 
the Karewah; the largest of these are Tapakkie, Topil Sinalli, Amlkot and 
Agra, all in Kurram proper, Th^ Fort of Kurram, an account of which will 
J)e found in Appendix B. is about 2 miles from tliis encamping ground, which 
would make its tj)ta4 distafice from Kohat about 11*8 miles. 

Thirteenth stage. To Sabib killa, seventeen and half miles. —All the way 
• from the Kurram fort, the road crosses the un- 

Cultivated tarren slope and dreinage from the 
Safed Ieoh ; it passes three villages close to each 
oAgj^allcd Kutch Kani, and at aiSistance of 4 miles from Shallozan*one of the 
largest villages in the district, whicli embedded in trees can only be distinguish¬ 
ed by the conspicuous shrine of Mir Ibrahim, perched upon a spur immediate¬ 
ly above the village.* Habib killa is a square enclosure detached about f of a 
mile from the large village of Painar, of which*it is an ofT-shoot, and is sur¬ 
rounded by the richest cultivation, on which great care has been bestowed; 
the layi is terraced and irrigated by a stream rushing down from the over¬ 
hanging Safed koh. Forage for camels is plentiful, all the adjacent low 
hills beJ^g covered with low oak jungle; but grass for cavalry is scarce, the 
people of the country feeding their horses on bbu&. More provisions can be 
procured here, than perhaps anypther spot in all Kurram, as Paiwar contains 
an imjpense number of Hindus (in fact as many as ihera arc Muhammadans) 
carrying on a considerable trade. * * 

Fourteenth stage. To Zabardast Jcilla, ten miles. —There are two routes by 

• which a ^orce marching from Habib killa may 

Zaba.‘di.fkS42°mi£'“*‘° -.-either over the Paiwar. or the lepingawi 

Kothals. The first is the^ shorter of the- two. 

H 2 
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(The distaiioes here given ai« only approximsite.) By the latter, instead of 
going on through the village of Paiwar, the road turns sharp up to the 
riglit alofjg tl\^e bed of a deep ravine, east of the village wliitdi comes .down 
^rom'the “Sikaram” peak. At 3 from Habib killa pass the Giiundi 

khel off-shoot of the Piiwartvilkige stroflgly situated on a spur of “Sikaram” 
and containing about 30 houses. As far as this, the ro^d is commanded within 
easy matchlock range,,, by the heights on eacli side, and from this there is a 
regular ascent to the summit of the Kotl^aJ. Leaving the bed^of the nallah 
hitherto traversed to the right, the road passes tlirough a forest of pines, 
deodars, oak and yews to the top of the range;'the gradient of tlie ascent ia 
not very difficult until near the summit, and guns'upon elephants might be 
taken ove^. There are no zigzags. On the Haryab side the descevit is very 
• gradual, and road good, passing tljrough a succession of beautiful glades as far 
as Zabardast killa, a small Jagi towerw where the Paiwar route joins with this 
one. The road by the PrJwar ^Kothal after passing through the village of 
that name,'crosses several deep ravines running through broken ground covered 
with oak tree jungle, and commanded in ma^ny places by spurs coming down 
from tbe range separating this from the Ispingawi road, and,in one of the 
gorges of which is situated'the small Mangal village of Gobarzan. At 5 miles, 
pass a little cultivation belonging to the Mangals of Tarai and Kutarai, two 
small villages behind a spur coming down from the Paiwar Ivotlial range, tbe 
inhabitants of ;vhich are notorious thieves, frequently robbing kafilaUs. At 
about 7 miles from Habib killa (the road gradually ascending and latterly 
along the *bed of a ravine) you arrive at fhe foot of the Kotlial, wliieb is 
about the same height as the Kohat Kothal from the i^eshawur side; the 
ascent is by a regular zigzag, the gradient not very steep : but there being 
one or two large rocks in the road, some Ubour would be necessary to render it 
practicable to take guns over even with drag-ropes. The hills are thickly 
covered with pines, yews, Ac. On the crest is a tower constructed for the 

e 

protection of the road and held by Mangals, the descent from this to Z^ardast 
killa is very gradual, along a glade in the midst of undulations covered with 
a dense pine forest. 

At Zabardast killa, thereCis plenty of open encamping ground to the liortli, 
close to the village under which runs the Xe^a stream from which alone water 
is procurable. Forage of all sorts scarce, and little 05 no provisions procurable. 

fifteenth ttage. To jdi Jcliel, ten miles ,—From Zabardast Icjlla to tho 


Total distance from Kohat to 
All kliel, 152 miles. 


village of Ali kkel the road lies along tbe bed of 
the Keriu stream, along the high right bank of 
which are situated theifagi villages of Lehwani, 


Jaddran, Byram khej and Mallu khel. On the left, spurs run down and com- 
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mand the road from different points along the <^rhole route. The encamping 
ground for a force, would be on an elevated plateau Upwards of -a mile beyond 
the ^rilfegd auft near the junction of the Keria and Hazar-daralthk streams, 
Infanti^ and eSvalry arrive at it by a ^ad through the village, which 'after^* 
wards descends into and again ascends out*of Jwo Tery deep “ alyads” or 
ravines ; hut guns #oiiJd have to go down about lialf a mile and come up the 
Hazar-darakht stream as far as t'lie village of Sliamft khel opposite the en¬ 
camping ground, where there is,a slope up lo the plateau where the camp 
Would be pitched. Water here is from the Hazar-darakht stream. AH khel 
is a large village composecl •of ^me 50 enclosures, each in itself a little 
fort; the houses are of* two stories, inline upper of which live the people, 
while thtir cattle, &ct are Sheltered below. Some small amount oi# provisions 
might be procured here, ^but not withoi^t oppression to the jteople, who 
can scarcely raise sufficient for homt^^onsumption. Forage is scarce, and 
there is very little grazing for camels: fuel is g^un^ant. There is a road 
leading over the hills from Ali khef into the lieart of the Manga! country, 
and it is much fre(iu%iitjd by that tribe, who come over in bands to plunder on 
this road. ^ 

SiMeetith sfa^e,9 To Sazar^darahlit, thirteen smiles, —The road descends 

from the plateau, ou which any large camp at 
. Ali khel w(Mcl have been pitched, into the bed 

• « of the str^llm along which it continues, gradually 

ascending for the rest of this dav’s march. Tlie valley at the last ground 
a bout 2 miles broad ; but al^ut four miles ou, upon *reachino*the village 
of Hokian, it narrows into half a mile, with precipitous commanding peaks 
upon each side, clad with pine forests. Hokian contains about 30 houses, 
and the route onwaftla from it for ^le next four miles runs due north, the 
mountaius closing in on each side ufttil at last tile stream is confined to a gorge 
of not more than 200 yards broad: at two miles beyond Hokian there is a 
glen sjiiooting off to the light which contains a few houses, off-shoots from the 
Hokian village. At the 8th mile from camp, the road turns sharp due west, 
while aether road called the “ Ghariggi” crosses the hills direct to Cabul. 
The country here <jpnsists of lofty ranges of mountains, high spurs Irora w^hich 
run down to the bank of the stream, entirely commanding the road, and their 
.sloi)efl*are generally ver^ steep and in many places coii^jpsed of loose shingle, 
in which many landslips have occurred; pines aiAl deodar>Jover the whale. 
At Hazar-diU*akht there is no village, and although perhaps the broadest place 
in tins elevated gl^, there is but jusUrooin for the encampment of one regi¬ 
ment. Any force in camp here would have to be generally scattered, and the 
’ place would be a nasty one to be attacked in : but no better ground is to be 
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had. Vjuns would have great difficulty in this march owing to rocks and stones 
which have been rolled ddwn by floods and settled in the bed of this tdrrent. 
Xo provfsions nor forage of any description procurable her#,, not evee for 

*^amek. I ^ * ' ■ 

8e^>enfeenth stage. To Oc^rmrglia or*I£azra, eight miles .—The road for the 

fli'st two miles as far as Q^ajJi thannah is similar 

Ochataargha*or^Mrri^3 latter portion of yesterday’s march ; Gajji 

tliannah is spall square garhi, with two towers 
flankibg it, but ia>itself commanded in all directions by the hills about. Prom 
this point as far as the foot of the Surklm«Ivothal, the ascent is much* 
more gradual, and the bed of th^ torrent gravell}\ A mile beyond this is 
Kattasan^ where there is a watch tower, opposite'a gorge in the hilli through 
which trav'ellers sometimes go vii^ the Mangal cojiutry, Khost and Dur to 
Bannu. This tower marks the bou^i^lary between the Jaggis and Ghilzies. 
At 7 miles from Hazai-diy*akht is the Sirki Kothal, which is on the water¬ 
shed of thewKurram and Surkhel streams. The Kothal is a short but very 
st^p one, the soil is a stiff red clay which after rain tnu^ become very slip¬ 
pery, the ascent is commanded by the knolls on each side, and cyi the summit 
is a tower held by Ghilziest A slight descent, and^fter traversing for about ' 
a mile farther a comparative plain, you arrive at Hazra, a post similar to 
that erected at Jaggi thannah. TIA 3 encamping ground here is good ; heights 
all round to be^ held. Water from V^prings, the sources of the Surklifel; no* 
provisions ; and except at certain times in summer but little forage procurable ; 
the horses «f the country are fed on “ teikjitra” or wormwood. The ehy.a- 
tion of this encamping ground is about 13.458 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the road is here generally blocked with snow from December to 
April , . ^ 

Eighteenth stage. To Dohhndi, eight miles. —From camp the road, as far as 

the summit of the Shutur Gardan pass, has a 
BtXandi^lSl Kohat to ascent along a narrow gorge companded 

from peaks all around for about 2 miles. The 
descent of this pass towards Logar is exceedingly stoop, with sharps zigzags 
and very long; Artillery'*(Il-believe 6 pounders) has been l^ken over this' pass 
by Sirdar Muhammad Azim Khan, but he carried the guns on the stout double¬ 
humped Bokhara capfels^ for wheeled carriage it is^t present impracticable^ 
and it would tak^ a vast es^penditure of money and labour to make it passable. 
The ragged nature of the mountains overhanging both sides of tliis ])ass with 
huge masses of naked limestone rock«cr>pping out in ev^ry direction, offer 
cover to an enemy from which it would be difficult Id dislodge him without 
great loss; and it would be difficuU to withdraw covering parties after the' 
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Total distance from Kohut to 
KhubLi, lUO zui}ts. 


descent of the pass had been, accomplibhed : in .Tact, supposing opposition to 
be offered hfire, it would be difficult to conceive a worse pass for the passage 
of anafuiy; an% it would be iHscless to attempt it, except as a diveraon, with 
a brigade of th? best light troops, w mountain train batteries and* field/ 
howitzers on elephants; but for these animala e\^n, fbe procuring of forage 
would be no easy ma'fte;^. From the Fort of the Kothal to Akhun killa (a 
small Ghiizi village) the road is along the bed of a ^all stream never more 
thiui 100 yard^s broad Avith huge cljfjs towering*up several hundred feet on each 
side; immediately before arriving at, and after passing this village, the *gorge 
narrows to 30 feet; from this poin? for about 3 miles, the ravine continues very 
steep until joined by a stream coming down, from a northern direction ; on the 
tongue 0 # land between these streams there is room for a camp. Ch the high 
karewah lands opposite thq village arc th^ remains of a large thdnnah, now 
partially ruined. Here forage, fuel, anti,provisions are not procurable with¬ 
out the greatest difficulty. ,, « 

nineteenth stage. To Kliushi^ nine miles ,—The road for the first 2 miles, 

as far as the small Ghiizi village of Babb^r, 
proceeds along the bed of the same stream as 
that hitherto followed from the foot of the 
Shutur Gardan Pass; but here the water goes on through a narrow gorge, 
and takes a sudden precipitous full down*a cliff; while the road leaving its 
bed, gbes up \o the rigiit over a small, •though rather steep, j;iill, with a few 
hundred feet elevation known as the Shinkai Kothal, on the crest of which 
is^^wer or “ Burj” at present Veld by about 20 Ghilzies Avho protect this 
poi’liidh of the road from the attacks of small parties of marauding Mangals, 
who, coming over the hills from Zurmat used to render it dangerous for 
travellers. Arrived*on the higher jearewah lands (or elevated plateaus) of 
Logar, the road continues gradually descending, and running parallel to the 
high bank of the same ravijie down which we had come from the Shutur 
Gardan; its bed having now widened to some*600 feet with banks 300 feet 
deep. ^The whole country around presents the most barren, dreary aspect it 
‘ is possibiS to conceive, excepting the bed of the ravine itself, which smiles 
with' green fields /nd orchards, and gradually t^idens to | of a mile at the 
large village of Khushi, which contains about 300 bouses in numerous walled 
enclosures, or forts. Here is good encamping grcuind,, plenty of water and 
provisions, but grazing for camels scai'ce. » * 

From KhusHi to Cabul is 4 marches, viz. 

• • 

Zirgun Shahr, twelve* miles. Safed Sang, twelve miles. Char Asseah, ten 
• miles.—All large villages situated in the open and extensive valley of Logar 
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And fo Cabul, ten miles.—N.'-B. The measured distance by the Kybar route 
from JPesliawar to Cabul is 192 miles. 

Frovi Khusln fo Ghazni. 


Ticentieth stage. T<]^Si8mT(^, ten miles. —Road over a most uninteresting 

country along the bed o| the Khuslii ravine, all 
its'ju'ict'on witJ* the Logar stream. 
Oh both sides^is an extensive sandy sterile tract 
of country affording meagre grazing for flocks of sheep, to within 2 miles of the 
river bank where rich cultivation commence}, and is carried as far as irrigation ' 
from the‘stream can be taken to it. The district of Logar has at first sight 
a strikiiigVappearance to a stranger, for the eye searches in vain for tillages or 
I houses of any sort. But the green,strip of cultivation following the windings of 

t * 

the stream is interrupted every here^^d there by a succession of strong luud 
forts, admirably built imd Ranking each other ; with bastions at the angles, 
connected by curtains 30 feet high, which enclose the habitations ot the 
peasantry. As the population is closely packed, eveiy inch of available land is 
cultivated, and the edges of the water-courses are thickly planted with rows 
and groves of willow and poplar, wliich aflbrd ulnfcost tU‘i only tindter to be 

I 

met with here; the trees are kept carefully trimmed, and shooting up straight, 
are fit to cut after 12 or 14* years. ^Tiiere is a cross road from Hissarak U> 
Kurram, striking oft* in a south-easteriy direction, parsing Ihrobgh thtt largo* 

“ Kassilbashi” village of Altimur, crossing the water-shed line of'the Logar 
and Kurram rivers* into the Zarmat valley^ and thence througli the Maiy^l 
village of Kasiu, two cuss above the junction of the Haryab with thff i\.ur- 
ram stream ; hut this route ia reported diflicult and little frequented owing to 
the predatory habits of the tribes througli whose country*it passes. 

Iwentg-fii’st stage. To Habib killa, iwne miles. —About a mile from the 


last ground cross the Logar stream, fordable al- 
distance to Habib killa, every where, but over which there is here a 

bridge, the piers of which are constructed of a 
frame work of wood firmly mortised together, filled in with large sl^^nes and ' 
connected logs of wood flxrd across the top to support the road way.*' The 
road is narrow, and winds about the cultivation, it is seldom broader than to 
admit of two horsemtu going abreast, and passes through several \illages. 
among which arc? the strong walled villages of Sainda and Bankibarak; good 
encamping ground is found at Habib killa on ^he edge of the cultivated lands ; 
water from a cut from tlie Logar river^ provisions abuiid|nt; fuel scarce and 
forage lor camels equally so. In Logar the population is extremely mixed, 
consisting of Tagaks, Gliilzics, Kassilbashis, Momauds, Barakics and Wardaks,* 
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Hwcnty-^econd stage. To^Amir l\illa^ nine utiles. —Through a countrj^ very 
• similar to that traversed* in yesterday’s i.^arch, 

21SAimr killa, with fewer wiillod enclosures,^aud the valle 3 '^ 

. • • gradual^, narrowing until at the halting iJ^iace 1 $ 

is little over 600 yards wide; abost 4 miles fj;om ilahib killa, a cross road 
strikes ofPto the leftT through the village of Chillozau and over the Sirgawau 
kothal, whicli is difficult, but practicable for a horseman, and by which Ghazni 
can he reached (by a sowar) in one^day. Amir killa consists of 3 lorts, which 
coinpletidy cross the valley ; one of these is built in t\us form of an octi^goiial 
bastion loopholed for nmsicetry if occupied, and the enemy at the same 
time Iiolding the hills wIhcIi run down fr 9 m each side, it would lie a very 
strong a#id defxisible .position. There is no ground here, or where else 
within the next three miles, extensive ei^iugh for the eiicampnJent of any 
number of men : provisions might b<^collected from the villages as well as 
ibdder in tlie shape of “ bhusa;” grazing for. cfti^ieL and fuel very scarce; 
water from the Logar stream. * 

TwentyAhird stage. To llydarhhel thirteen miles. —The first portion of this 

march is along a very narrow valley, and the road 
‘'31 ^jdarkliel, eommanded all the viay by spurs ru\ining down 

on each side : at the 2nd mile from camp, pass the 
ikirgo fiu dficd village of Tangi W'ardak consisting of 3 farts built on the lelfc 
bank wi' the iLiOgur all with high well-built “ pakka” (mud and stone) 

walls, loopholed lor mu.sketry and in cchellon Hanking each other; at the 4th 

9 

is the small village of J.)oabhe^»at the junction of and between thoShiniz and 
L^at strea\us. The road here leaves the valley watered by the latter, and turn¬ 
ing up the bed of the Shiuiz strikes acroos and joins the great higliway be¬ 
tween Cabul and Gkazni at about 6 miles from Amir killa, and [u-oceeding along 
it through the cluster of villages called S^ad-abaH arrives at tlie large village of 
Jlydai’khel, from which })oint the route is described in the Quarter Master Ge¬ 
neral’s route by Major Hougli, Ac. &c. Ao. aucT consists of the following stages. 

To^Ilaft Asyah eleven miles. 


Tot;il dfttuiicc to Haft Aeyuh 
212 liiiiel. 

To Shfish GaWf eight and three quarter miles. 

I'otal (iiatuncc to Shasli Gaw, # 

230; titles. 

To (JhazniAhiriecu^iad half milt’-s. 

'I olul diataiicc to Ghazni, 26id 
nalcd. 



A P P E H D 1 X /B. 




Wuziris. 


Some accoiftti of the Ti lhc.^ through v'hosc countnj tln^'Pahi'ar 7*oute from 
Kohai to Gaht^ after leaifug the British Border, 

t 

The country inhabited by these wild tribes may be describe^ as bountjed 

' on the North, by Khost; on the Ea§t, b}' that 

^ portion of the ICohTit District extending from Ba¬ 

hadur Khel to Dillan in the Khattj»k hills and 'I'hjril on the Kurram; on the 
south, by teiar and the British Frontier at Tak ; and on the west, by*au ima- 
^ ginary line’drawn about 20 miles e^st of and parallel to the Guleri Pass. But 
it is not to be supposed tliat the Waziws are entirely confined to these limits, 

for they often attack K&ffilahs ^jroeecding by the Guleri route, and feed their 

* 1 , * 
flocks in Mdi'wanzai. They themstdves consider their head quarters to be, during 

tivo winter months, in Feraat-ullah, and in spmmcr on tlie slopes of the Tur- 

ghar mountains which seem to be the range connecting the Takht-i-Suluiinan 

mountains with the Safed koh, at the head of the Kurranv. 

2. The Waziris describe themselves as descended from one "Wazir, who, 
when in difficulties, took refuge in fne natural fastnesses of Feraat-ullah. 
begat a son Klvdu, who in turn had ^ son Massu, froiT whom are sprung all' 
the differetdi branches of Waziri tribes. 

3. The*portiou of tribe located in thisf direction is called the Durwy^li 

Khel Waziris. It divided into Amazais and Atmanzaies, which are again sub¬ 
divided into the following clans, of which the approximate strength in light¬ 
ing men is , ® 

' AmazaiIss. 


Taji Khel, ... 
Khagal Khel, 
Gangi Khel, 
Sirki Khel, 
Spirki Khel, 
Pvndah Khel, 
Zalli Khel, 
Amriuiszan, .. 
Badin Khel, 
ISliadcaiii, 


••• 


•• • 

V 

(.. 


ft 




• •i 


V 


Total 


1,000 
1,000 
400 
500 
2,000 
1,000 
- 2,000 
* 2,000 
500 
200 

10,000 
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Atmanzai 


Khe],^ 

Turi*Kliel, .. 
Wari^liarwali Khcl, 
Mallikshalii, .. 'T 
jVluhammad Kbel, 
^Jaddar Khel, 


^ • • • i • • 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 


I • It 


#• 


< • « ' 


Total 


2,000 
• 4,000 
3,0t)0 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 

13,000 


• • Grbnd Total,. 23,600 ' 

All these clans Sre again subdivided intys numerous smaller khels, but all« 
arc quite distinct from the other gr«8iti division known as the Maiswud 

a/iris, whose lands border on the Baniiu ayd Tauk ffontier. 

Tlie Cabul Kliel and i\Iallikshahi factions have their %intcr gracing grounds 
on the lands of Billand Khel ajad Thall. The first is divided into Miaini 
700, Sifalli 800, and Pipalli 500. 

The^e Waziris.all*bc‘lon§ to the Samil faction of politics so well known on 
, this frontierf and liave a blood-feud of long standing with the Turi tribes; 
t^K V are a wild w^andering race, livincr in*black tents called in their language 

^ 4 / 0 ‘”^00 wC-/ 

“ Ghizvlis and tlu-ir jU incipal wealth is invested in herds of c?«iels, sheep, and 
goats ; tliey ]»03sess a very fine breed of horses, which are exceedingly hardy 
aij’. active, thoiigli small, when cd?npared with the general run of bur cavalry 
horses, and often impetuous and vicious animals. Tliese are difficult to pro¬ 
cure in any numbers as the demand for them is great and they are numerically 
scarce: it is said they have Arab blaod in them which was introduced from 
Kadir Shali’s stables; one story is fliat, on thaf conqueror’s return from the 
plundering of Delhi, he presented the tribe with a number of Arabs for the. 
services which the tribe had rendered him, while another, and to my mind, 
more correct, version is, that the tribe stole a number, of valuable Arabs out of 
Nadij Shah’s stables while his army was returning through the Guleri pass. 

In religion, the WskZins belong to the Sunni sect of Muhammadans and, al¬ 
though of Atfghan descent, hav^ many customs peculiar to themselves. For 
iiistai^te, among Affgha^s it is customary to murder Cath parties in case of 
adultery, whereas the Waziris kill the woman but flnly cut off the nose of the 
man. It is a most remarkable’fact that internal clau-feuds are almost un¬ 
known among theee tubes, but on tli^ contrary they are said to be so united, 
that if an enemy coutriifts to jdundor the cattle and goods of one portion of a 
'elan, it is not uncommon lor the reniaiudei* to unite and make good the loss. 

1 2 
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Fkom the village of Bhugzai in Ihillyamin, orf the high road from Thall to 

Kurrah*. a Viillcy runsolFiii a westerly direction 

Khost avd KhostwalU. , i ^ i * .* i-i ^ i 

ahmi; winch is th best road into K host, a'^^only 

6ne small ascent or Kothal has to be crossed and roi>tttu*n can traverse the 

• • 
distance in a few hours. ^ 

• • 

The inhabitants of upner Khost are callcA Khostwulls by their neighbours, 
while the lower portion t)f that^valley is occupied by Waziris, with whom the 
former* are on perfectly good terms and fliTike common cause'against tlieir 
Tori neighbours/ 

This valley of Khost is said to^ be nowhere so broad as that of Kurram ; 
it has, hoWever, a greater breadth of cultivation, but the mo.'t of ib'is unirri¬ 
gated “lallamf’ the soil is verv fertile where irrigatid from the three 
streams which come down in a soutl^-'^asterly direction; the northerly 

from Shabarras, the niicldl^ fjne from the borders of Zurmat, while tlu; most 
southerly, called the^Khotu, drains from the dadtlran cttutitry; all tliree 
uniting form one stream, wliicli falls into the Kuntiin river at a place called 
Zinuuni, 8 coss below Eillaiul Khel. 

Khost is said to be about 40 miles long, bounded on the north and oa>t 
bv Zurmat and Kurram ; to the south by three trlljus of \^'azins, the (Ihai*- 
baz Maddar Khel and Malianad, whije tliorladdran country shuts it in on the 
west. It contains no very bir'a* vill.iLr'-ft, but a vast ndinber of small ones : the 
largest, and which yiay be called the cajiital of tlie valley, is 8h<*f Kiila. The 
total number of inhabitants of the valley, wliicli is part of 8iidar Muluu’'"' ad 
Azim Khan’s Jagir, is estimated at 12.0U0, paying a revenue of about the 
same number of rupees nearly, collected every two or three years by a 
strong lorce sent for the purpose, and wiiich eats up all that comes witliin 
its reach. 


The country of the Zymukht AfTglians may be described as a tract, about 

25 miles long, lying between two ranges of 
Zymukht Affghana. mountains which are col lected by a wkte^-shed 

line, having three slopes each with its distinct line of drainage. The first forms 
the Schalli stream, and bas on its banks the». villages of Torawari, Dambakki 
Yastai, Zowar, Spektyt, dnd Tanail; the speond forms the Saiigroba r**‘vulet, 
near the sources of which are the two largest villages in the district, Manattu 
and Chinarik, besides Taniiali, Sangrobah, Aflhmeylah and Duraghah, sprink¬ 
led along its banks; while the third shope contains t^e villages of Gawakhi 
Lurahmela and Dolcragah (tlie two last belongingArakzai tribes) ou the 
dcelj ravines whieli fall into the Kurram river in MaKhezai. 
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The Z^Mnukht AfTghans eai^ at their utmost nSed, only muster some 3,000 
families ; but have always been supported by their Arukzai neighbours in»aiiy 
strug^le*with otiter tribes.* V* , • 

Their “country is generally covered with jungle, and cultivation is only*to be 
seen in the immediate vieiiiit}^ of villages, o»\iii^ clTiefly to the number of 
internal blood feuds iirt^is clan whicli preclude tlio possibility of agricultural 
operations behig carried on at any distance from supyort. Travellers save a 
day,’s inarch by taking the toute tjiyough tliis country in going from Kohat 
to J\urrain,J)ut they have to pay Iieavily for a safe conduct *tliroUgh, (called 
lia<lragg<i). The Zymukhts are physically, a fine looking, powerful race, forming 
in this respect a striking contrast to their X'lri neighbours. They arc on the 
Sannl si(fL of politics, and ’are said to be the descendants of a tribe of Tur 
Tarins who iminigifited fiom their own coui^ry and colonized this nook. 

The general ahpeet of the district of^furram is picturesque and attractive 

' in the extreme *fco aTi* European stranger fresh 

Kurrain and the Turics. « .1* i • r » i* « 1 *1 • 

Iroiu the plains 01 India: a clear ana rapid river 

which lias its sources in tlie pin# clad slopes of the Safed Koli mountains, 

\\ hich shut ill ♦his valley on tlie west aud north, rushes in a winding rocky 

hud down the cenlre^f a deep fillet of rich eultivatiun sprinkled with villages, 

.eaeli having its elunips of magnificent plane trees, w-hile the distance is every 

wflerc closed l^v the cver-var\ing ^ispect of the noble mountains just men- 

th ned,*\vliycli tovAcr the valle^i in its whole length. • 

In the centre of this district and about 2o miles from the Paiwar Kothal, 
staj-^s the fort of Kiinam, the residence of the local governor; it is a square 
mud enclosure, with faces about 100 yards long having “ burjes” or round 
towers at the antrlos and in the centre of each face. 

There is but one gateway, towards the west; aroaiid the interior of the 
walls are built quarters for the garrison and a bazar, while a second square 
with faces parallel to those of the exterior vvork^ forms a citadel containing the 
magazines and quarters of the commandant; a covered wa^^ and ditch which 
can be made wet or dry at pleasure, runs all round the works ; the latter is 
" crossq^ 4iy a draw-bridge consisting of a strong platform on small wheels, 
running on two powerful beams thrown across tlie ditch; the thickness of 
the walls is not such as to resist,artillery, although ample to present an in- 


• • 


* TITc Zyuuiklit arc dividcct into tlio twf) factions of Manyizi and Eli^ahdad Khcl which 
arc subdivided and have tlieir present licad men as foUow's. 

Mamuzi. • Khwadad Khel, 

Head Men. Head Meiu 

Wnttizni,.Khaddu Khel, .Pahlwan. 

AlaniiHu, .ShalAuwuz. Bahuko KUel,.Sharif Khan, 

. lilcwdan,.Mir Sliah. Assnu Khel, .Mullah Khau. 

. 


T)uugi, 


, Abbas. 


Tappi.^.Mihimast. 
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surriiountable obstacle to any.ordinary irregular^ Affgliaii force. The preaenf 
garrison consists of two*” companies of regular infantry, live inountani-traiii 
guns with their artiller}’ meiij some jazailehi*^i|hd irregular Avars. 

The district is part of Sirdar Mulu'yninad Azim Khan’s Jagir, and yields 
about 60,000 Rupees p&r m^nun ; of which, some 12,000 Rupees are collected 
as transit duty on kaffillahs, and the remainder is lant\ revenue. Tlie Sirdar sel¬ 
dom visits the countryJiiinifeelf, but governs it through a Deputy or “ Naib.’* 
Collections can only be made by a considerable •force, wliicli^ is usually sent 
over' from Cabul, and when it does arrive, sweeps the whole country clean 
before it. The soil produces both the rabbf and kharif crops ; the chief pro¬ 
duct being rice, which is cultivate^ in sufficient quantities to admit of extensive 
exportation to Cabul and neighbouring countries. Wheat, barley, Indian-corn 
and a little cotton are also growa 

All the irrigated lands are close alpug the banks of the river, and wliencver 

extraordinary floods swe^ip away any portion of tlic'.e fields it is a common 

practice to* plant rows of willows as thiekl} as they will staiul and to keep them 

qut down to two or three feet in height, for some years : these, spreading, form a 

very complete barrier, which in ordinary lloods catches and retains a rich ileposit 

of alluvial soil; as soon as it is dry, a crop is sown on it, ivhilo each succeeding 

flood only adds to the depth of the deposit; the cultivator loses but one crop, 

and, in a very few years, regains a fine fleld supported on a living willow wall. 

Eetween this cultivated tract along the bank of ^hc river, on the edge of 

• « 

which most of the villages are placed, and the bottom of tlie lowest slopes of 

the Safed' Koh (called by the natives Ti. sin Ghar) mountains, lies aiv .m- 

■ • • * A'' 

culturable tract varying from two to ten miles 'in breadth and sloping down 

towards the cultivation where it terminates in an abrupt bank liaving a com¬ 
mand of from 20 to 60 feet above the irrigation. It is barren and strong, and 
intersected by numerous deep ravines, down which flows the drainage from the 
adjacent mountain; at the head of these where they leave the hills are to he 

found some of the largest vill^es such as Shallozan, Ziran and Kirmau, built 

% 

in narrow gorges and famous for the luxuriant orchards of fruit trees, as well 

t 

as the silk grown by the inhabitants. i 

The large village of Paiv^ar, 7 miles from the Kothal, affjer which it is called, 
is built in a similar po^ition, and strange to say contains almost as many Hindus 
as Muhammadans, engaged in a thriving retail trade^ of goods imported from 
Cabul and the Tanjab. Large piles of stones in the b.d of a torrent now dry, 
mark the spots where these Hindus have from time to time burnt their dead. 

In former days when the Afl'ghanS ruled supreme from the Indus west- 

^ . , , ward, tliis tract was divided generally into two 

Former uiusiona ol llic country. ° 

divisions known us l>angash-i-bala and Dangash- 
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i-paiar. The latter included ajl the present KoUftt district, and extended to 
Thall ;*and the former all that country now called Kurram, wli-ich was again 
Kuhdivjdtjd into tT*e districts of jjallyamin, extending from Sirak]irom’«to Hazir 
l*ir’s Ziatat; MJidiizai, from Hazir Pir’j Ziarat to Suddah; Darra-i Chaiiikam- 
mi from the stream that comes down from the *L^a^war Village which falls into 
the Kurram river a IftTl^above the village of Erakiiah, and upwards until the 
country divides into narrow glens; while the remaininj^ portion was known as 
Kurram khas. ^ ^ * 

From Kirman, a long “ darrah” or glen runs up for 15 mifes, between two 
void spurs, parallel to the geneml run of the S.ifed Koh range, and is inhabited 
by an iiide[)endant tribe caUed Paras who h\ve numerous small villag*es scat¬ 
tered alon^ the gteri, which is very narrow. 

Ihc shrine of 1 ahin-i*alam, the father of^Nadir Shah, in Kirman, is consi¬ 
dered very sacred by the Turi tribe-, wbo^-e all of the Shiah sect of Mulianima- 
dai^s. Little is known ut the origin of these people^^tln^ and their neighbours 
the Jagis are supposed to be the descendants of two Mogal brothens, Tur and 
Jugi, and are not considered Pathans, between them and whom there is a marke^ 
dillrreiiee in pl^vsical appearainye, dress and many customs. 1'hey are generally 
short, compact, though rather sickly Ivukiiig men, nvith either a skulking or 
^cunning look about them; they wear earrings, and dress in a sort of loose 
fi'ck coming down to tlie knees, either of a’dark. blue colour interspersed with 
patched of white, or a \Wdtc garment patched with blue: a con^mon blue or 
wltito turban and “ Kuinarband,”*and breeches loose above, but fitting tight 
froi^ the knee down to tlie anclft, being shod with sandals. The Turis 
are armed in much the same way as Affghans, and are supposed to be able to 
muster some 3,000 footmen and 500 horse. The latter mounted on sorry look¬ 
ing jades, small hui> very wiry aniinals, are adepts at border forays, and 
have a great local reputation. The •footmen arS thought little of, though a 
considerable number are to be found in the regiments of Sirdar Muhammad 
Azim Khan. The Turis are divided into the 4*factions of Hupenzai, Sargalli, 
Guiidetfhel and Allyzai. 

Thi^ tmbe have a peculiar custom of firing numerous shots with matchlocks 
over the head of a n»wly born male child, as an introduction to the ordinary 
scenes of this life, and to accustom him to the sound, so that he may not 
shrinkJli-om the fire ofhw enemies in after life. • 

Tjie Kothal of Paiwar and four small villages in the vicinity are held by a 

porfioii of the Mangal tribes, of whom but little is 
known; they have a tower on tlic Icothal where they 
K vy !i lax on all travellers V-qucntiiig this route, robbing the uuprotcetcil, and 
-krillung (Vein the strong; aetiiig as guides* and oxaeling.safe-couduet money 


lilangul. 
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(Badarga) from Turis proeeuliiig to Logar or.CaLul. TIiosc Manguls area 
considerable tribe, said t6 possess 250 forts and 500 black tents, scatteioJ over 
Zuruiat which they hold conjointly with thej^ahnan Klich^Jliilzies, and can 

muster about 8,000 incii. They are di^uded into 

The first three are found in « n i ai /-m* i I’-i i n-i • * rj i 

the different glens, whUe m tlie Ivhel, khajuri, Zaub, 

Chamkammi darrah which is en- Murgliai, and Kamal khale) ; of these the Miral 
tirelv held by Mangals are now ^ t. i t j ■» i i. 

to be found the hostile' fac- Khel are the most powerful, and the headmen ot 

tions of ilurghai and ^nnial tuis division are the cldefs of the whole tribe. The 
kliol (hotter known as the Madda 

khel), Kainmazai,*. Bubu kliel, Khajuris are almost all robbers, living at the ex- 

Barman khel, Sulaiman khel, V general, and their neighbours 

Joaglmai and Hissarak. 4 o > o 

' In particular. Tdie ^.langals of Zui’inut were in¬ 

dependent till about 10 years ago, when Sirdar i^JuliaTniuad Amin Kba.ii reduced 
them to submission to theCabul authorities, and their country now forms part 
of the Jagir of Sirdar J^IuhainmaJ A^jm Khan governor of K'lnMiu. 

In April 1S58, Sirdo^r Muhammad Azim Khan, for the first time for 20 years, 
collected the revenue of Chainkummi. lie was strongly oppo^ed and lost a 
number of men in doing so. It seems they paid thei. revenue shortly after tliu 
arrival of the troops with little demur; but being driven to desperation by 
the acts of the Affghan soldiery, it was only in desperu^iou that tiuy fuuglit 
for the honor of their children. 


Jajis. 


Aftee crossing the Paiwar Kothal frotr. Kurram, the travellu' llnds^hinisejf 

in an elevated valley down one side of vvliieli 

, flows the Keriah rivulet in a deep bed: (beinsr 

s ^ . <1 

the drainage of this portion of the Safed koh ;) the banks are very hig^^ and 

along the right are situated most of the villages; bilow Allykhel about 13 

miles from the Paiwar Kothal it meets a broad mountain torrent coinintr down 

‘T ^ ° 

from Hazar-darakht, and the two combined flow on under the name of Harvab ; 
all this tract is the home of the Jaji tribes. They are estimated at from 7 to 
800 families, and divided into*numerous smaller sections ; there are 8 divisiitn.-i 
called wans, as follows. 1st Lehwani, 2nd Addakhel, wliieh contains the 
Kliwajakbel and is the chief, 3rd Petla which is coupled witli the Allisemgeh, 
4 th Ahmadkhei who combine with the Byankhel, 5th Allyklul, Gth Jhamukliel, 
7th Hussainkhel and Stli Keriah Alimedkhel. 

The Jajis are greatly weakened as a tribe by internal feuds, and most of 
their villages divided accordingly into namerous si^parate parts to su.t tbche 
factions, while rival towers shoot up side by side in every direction aflbrdiiig a 
running commentary on the state of soeiet}^ Some of iliese tovvcis are of a 
novel construction, being nothing more than a platform ojf poles about 18 or 2t) 
feet high, witli a loopholed rriud parapet of about i feet, readied In a ladder, 
thus 
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All tlie villages are well built, and walled, and each quarter is a small fort in 
itself, and the walls loopholed in every possible direction. The houses are mostly 
two storied : in the upper live tlie family, while the ground floor is allotted to the 
cattle *and sheep. The climate of Haryab is exceedingly cold in winter, but 
' deliglitfqj during the summer months, as the valley has an elevation of 7,000 

® I 

feet above the sea level. The people seem a prolific race, if one may judge 
from the number of children to be seen about every village; but they have 
barely^^ulturable land suflicient to produce subsistence fo*r4.1iem ; many men of 
this tribe are to be fouifd doing work as day labourefs along the British frontier 
Btations during the winter months. The village of Eokion is famous for the 
lioiiey produced the*?e; each house is saifd to have, at least, eight or ten hives in 
it, and the bees arc of a fkrger variety than those usually seen domesticated in 
the East, The greater part of tlieir [irodute is exported,^ 
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Bobderikg on the Jnjis aiiJ- holiliiig the Surktiai and Shutur-gardan i»assefl 
' are Uiti Suluiman-khel section of the Ghilzi tribes, 

' and as this is bufc^ fraction of finat threat vlan, 

i H ’ 

the strongest in Affghanistan, it may he as well to give a general sketch of 

the whole here. In A, I). 1712*, tliese 'Ghikits under their chief Mir Vis 

were supreme in .Affghanistan, and ruled the country ^’’om the Khybar pass, 

on the east, to the province of Kirman in Persia westward ; but they were over- 

$ 

thrown by Nadir Shah in 1737. In 1S02, they were again disastrously routed 
out by the Duranies at the battle of Sajawan, and lastly on the lith of 
May in the same year their power wa^ conij-lut'cly ciushtd by A^'azir Fateh 
Khan at Guljuiii where their chief Ai'Jul-iahnum Kliau Utak with his two 
sons, and Shah-ud-din Khan his i riine minister were taken prkoners ahd blown 
away from guns; a pile of Ghilzi'."kulls still marks the deld of battle, and 
affords some idea of the terrible shiugjyter of that day. 

The Ghilzies were briai*»ally a pastoral race, and many sections of the 
tribe still i\)tain their nomadic habits, for as surelv as the Gulbabar and 
Sbihbaliar’* (spring and autumn) come round, they Will be found packing up 
their worldly goods and chattels, and inovinir off to more congenial climes ; 
on these occasions the shedp are sent on a month hel'ore, 'and followed at in¬ 
tervals by the cattle and camels; the women, children, and heavy baggage 
being carried on the latter. The grazing grounds of these tribes both in the 
hills and plain'* are ap^iortioned off, and as well knov n even in the wildest 
country, as the gardens and fields of more civilized races ; and as a Ghilzi is 
always buried close to the encampment in liich they itiay Iiappen to din it 
becomes a point of honor among tiiese tribes never to give up an inch of 
ground which the clan has once occupied, as it may be the last resting place 
of some of their ancestors ; and it is easy to imagine i\ii3iv this feeling alone 
leads to frequent and bloody feuds. 

In the days of Ghilzi supremacy the Sakzui section of the [Jtak claTi, of 

4 . 

which Mir Alam Khan is the present head, was considered the “ Badfthah 
khel,’* or that portion from whicli their liereditary chiefs were chosen ; but 
after tlie Duranies came to power, tiio Ghilzies found themselves too much 
scattered to depend solely on one head, aiul tlie ZabarTldiel faction of the 
Sulaiman khel was selected as the head of t)ie eastern traiich, while the r«- 
mainder continued ui/der' Mir Alam Khan. But sipce the death of Mvisah 

t '■ 

Mehtar (who left a brother Khaniyar, the present chief of Zurmat) no one has 
been allowed by the Amir of Cabal to assume the cliiefship of even all the 
eastern Ghilzies. * 

The Ghilzies arc acknowledged by the Affglians to be the hardiest and bravest 
of their race, and our own experience in Affghanistan confirms this opinion. 
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On the occasion of a poj’tio 2 > of the tribe attaoting Colonel Wjmer’s force in 
Ma}''l841* that oflicer paid a tribute of praise to the cool' and deliberate 
mamief in whifli they advanJjed in the teetli of his artillery; bflt perhaps 
their bravery was still more conspiciious, in May. 1840, when they attached 
Captain William Anderson’s detacbhient of *1200 regular troops with guns. 
As recorded by Major^ougli, ^ 2500 Gbilzies were, on this occasion, defeat- 
“ ed near Tazi. Though exposed to a well-directed and destructive fire of 
“ .shrapnel g>’aj)e, the Gbilzias. came down twice iu a body of 200, riding 
“ up fotlig centre of Lieutenant Spence’s company, and dfcd on the men’s 
, “ bayonets. They had 200 Icilled, and 40 or 50 were cut up by the cavalry 
“ afterwards.” (Hough,*page 381.) • 

Tlics^ tribes have two principal divisions, Ibrahim and Turan, which are- 
again split up intcf the i’ollowing clans or “^-khels.” 

Ibraliiin contains 13, viz: •• 

« 1st. Zabar-khcl (Kban-kbel) of which th^ nokwioifs Aziz Khan is the pre¬ 
sent chief. His sister is married to the Amir of Cabul bv wlifim she baa 
one son, Sirdar hlubaminad Yusaf Khan. Tlie main strength of this section 
is located in .Lagliman, iiiur migrate to the mountains above Hissarak on 
the nortiieni slopes^f the^^are koh. * 

2nd. Ahmadzai, of which Dowlativhan is chief; he has tliree sons, Babojan, 

Badshah Klian, and Maiz-ullali Kliaii, whose sister is married to Sirdar Mu- 

• • * • 

Ivunmad Usuian Khan* The Ahraa^lzaies are the portion of the cWn who hold the 

Shutur-trardan kot]ial,ancl that tract throuirh wliich the Paiwar route to Cabul 

M • 

PCS, and inhabit during sunimer the mountains of Surkhel an'd Safedkoh, 
while in winter thev will he found in Kurram and Mizzin. Dowlat Khan is 
one of the heads of the Sulaiman Khels of which Ivhaniyar Klian (Zahar 
Khel) of Zunnat is^nother, and Muhammad Shah Khan, (whose name figures 
conspicuou ly as one of our hitteresT; enemies in*the last Affghan war, but who 


is now under surveillance at Cabul), is the third. The latter lias also some 
eonsidei-ahle influence among the Koliistanis of Najraw, and was chief of the 
Bahilfarkhel faction of the Sulaimankhel Ghilzies, which includes Sheripai and 
Sak ^ Sliese are again subdivided into Uriakliel, Utkhol (of wdiieh Sher 
Muhammad Khan as head) Utarankliel, Kharutf, Miralikhel, Edukhel and 
the Umarkhel; these generally, occupy the lands about Gandamak, Tazin 
and »^alal-ahad, and arerf'hiefly engaged in pastoral p*irsuits, with the exception 
of the Utkhel, and if few fellow spirits from iflnong the others, who are 
notorious throughout Affghanistan as a pack of plundering villains, adepts at 
cattle lil'Ling and burglary, and the terror of the inhabitants of Cabul; many 
of the most daring rohfferies committed in the former days of Peshawuc were 
■ known to have been the handiwork of these miscreants, who like their •fellow 

^ 2 
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craftsmen the Zakkakhel AffriUies do not consider a child properly bu[»List'd 
imles^s he has been passed backwards and forwards through a hole m a wall, 
with an e:Lhort*ition to become an expert thief,^it the same triine that lie re¬ 
ceives'his name. I may here relate auoincident particularly clmracteriatic of 
the reckless spirit of these people. Oiie*'Allamur, a noted thief, of the Ilt- 
mankhel tribe, had cut a bole in the wall and worked {jis way into a house in 
the city of Cabul, and lyiving extracted a quantity of goods, which he passed 
out to his accomplices in w^aiting, was himself in the act of returning when 
the owner of thechouse seized him by both his legs; Allaraur in this predica¬ 
ment, half in, and half out of the liole, limling no liope of escape, ga\e 

r 

instructions to his companions (who were doing* their best to drag him 
out) to cut off his head and go off with it, to prevent his peison from being 
• identified! his accomplices witho.\;t hesitation carried out his instructions to 
the letter. 

3rd. Umarkhel, of whjcdi Xaib Gholam-Easul is chief, and who occujvv 
Maidaii and the country drained by the Surkhrud. 

,4th. Adramzai, who are all shepherds herding tueir flocks in Gumeran, 
Safed sang and the lower portion of the Logar vTilley. 

5th. Challozai, holding‘the Sajawan hills between Logar and Ghazni, witli 
Ibnihim Khan as their cliief. 


Cth. Chinzai occupying Bini Badam, with grazing grounds in Maidan ai»i 
on the easterut^lopes of the Pagman nills. n 


7th. Shahmomalzai, 
8th. Kvzarkliel, 
9th. Khwazak. 


These tribes wander about the districts of 
Ghazni, Lutba and ]\Iaidan. 


10th. Stiinizai. This section is entirely agricultural, living in Logar and 
Maidan, and are famed as good farmers, ^nd the most experts hands in the 
country at excavating karezaiis. This portion of the Gbilzies alone, is again 
split up into 21 subdivisions. 

11th. Alikhel, another agricultural division located about Mukar. 

12th. Andar is a powerful division, but without an acknowledged chief; 
they are both agricultural and pastoral in habits, and occupy the Shelgarh be¬ 
tween Ghazni and Zurmat, and watered by a atream, ^he drainage of the 
western slopes of the Zurmat mountains, which flows into the Bandi Muham- 
madi or Ghazni river.' 

13ih. Tannaki, holding tlie country west of Gha.;ni between the Abis- 
ladah Lake and the mountains of Nur; and paying one lakh of rupees annu¬ 
ally to the rules of Ghazni, They are known as the most respectable and well 
disposed of their race. 

In the Turan are 3 divisions, viz,w: 
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1st. Utalc, (owning Muhammad A.Iam Khan chief, with his head-quarters 
at ChcAvri three marches south-east of Khllat-i-Grlulzi;) is again divided*into 
Sakzai, Tunzai, SJfcutkhel and Shagri, and occupies all the countjy of*Khilafc-i- 
Ghilzi afld southward until it meets th^ independent Kokar and Tarin tribes. 
The Utak and Tokhai combined are said to miistej; about 60,000 souls, having 
the Sakzai as their Ba&^jahkhel. ^ 

2nd. Tokhai. This large faction includes the Shah-^lam-khel. Shah-ud-din- 
khej, Kalu-khel, Miranzai, Juhilzai,. Bakarzai, t*irakhale, Likak and Amukhan 
section^; a^d is almost entirely j)astoral, possessing but few houses, and living 
encampments of black touts* along the banks of the Tarnak, Nawi, Mar- 
gba, aiTd Arghasan streams, as well as on th^ slopes of the mountains draining 
into the lb -istad^. 

3rd. Hotaki. This branch is more scattered than others, and is found 
about Kandahar and Cabul, as well a»«Tazin and Jagdalak ; Azad Khan 
Sly:*rpai being the chief of the latter, while sestioif at Kandahar look to 
Sadu Khan of their own section as a chief. • 

I3e^ides the above regular clansmen, there are several mixed families qf 
Gldlzies settled in the di.^trictS of Herat, Sabzawar and Browkab, who are 
supposed to be the dssceinl^its of those families who were transported from 
Kandahar ly Nadir Shah to make room for liis Persian followers; these are 
rotigldy calculated at 18,000 iiouscs, and in case of emergency look to Abdul 
rrhafai* Klian, residing i»i the Herat distinct, as tlieir head, • 

In a wandering tribe like the Gliilzles, scattered over so great a surface of 
country, it is of course next to iiiq;)f)ssible to give oven an approximate estimate 
of their real numbers : but the average of several aceoLints ijiven us in different 
localities, make the two great divisions nearly equal, and about 100,000 souls 
each, from w^ich pfrbaps 30,000 gqod fighting men might be taken as the 
total defensive strength of the Ghifzies ; but aS they can never be united 
owing to the endless feuds in which all AfTgban fanulies are engaged, more 
than 3 or 4,000 men could not be got together for offensive operations out of 
their (Avn country. 

• During the Persian invasion of Herat in 1838, many of the Turan chiefs 
were found to be in correspondence with the enerfiy for the purpose of over¬ 
throwing Barakzai supremacy ; but on the British troops entering Affghanistan, 
and during their occupajjon of the country, these GUilzFe^ generally displayed 
a rooted hatred to foreigners, and great fidolitv to rtie Amir Dost Muhantmad 
Khan. • 



APPESDIX C. 




Sheich of Affghan trihes bordering and occupying the head ofBolan Passr^ 

from information collecied at Kandahar, - 


The Achakzaies, Kahars and Tarins are all Arf^lian tribes, (thouq^h tlie twf> 
latter are only partially subject tej the rule of tlie Amir), and, from th.-ir posi¬ 
tion. command considerable influence over the country tlrroui?h 'which the 
Bolan route passes, and the folloivin<^ sketch of them may'‘prove useful. 

Acp,'K7,aii:h. 

A great portion of* the., northern slopes of that range of mountains, the 
hierhest summits of which do not rise to an elevation of more than 8 or 9000 
feet above the level of the sea, and which, running'm a north-east dirt ction, 
forms tlie water-shed line between the waters of the Ab-istadah Lake and 
the Dori and other tributaries of the Ura]iandab,‘*tlie Giomal, Zaub and Lora 
streams, is inhabitateJ by the Achakzaies, a branch of the Barakzai factiun of 
the great Zirak Dorani division of Affghans. -i 

The Achal^aies are entirely nomUdic in their hahTs and tlieir Gizdis or 
small black tents are their homes, winch during the w’inter months are found 
sprinkled about the foot of the K(»jiik and Ghwaga hills, and over the syndy 
tracts below Eozhani and Takiitapur. 

About “ Nauroz” (2lst ilaich) they move up and graze their large herds 
of camels, <S:c. in the Khojak and Mandrak darralis, remaining three or four 
weeks, and move gradually upwards wkh the melting snows, reaching tho 
higher altitudes of the Toba mountains shortly after the a])pearance of stiriiiL’*, 
when thev scatter over the face of the eountrv each to his own allotted localit^ : 
a sufficient number of the tribe having been left below to collect anch secure 
the spring harvest. They thus contrive to obtain two crops yearly one from 
the plains and the other oil the mountains. 

The Toba range is described by them as blest with the most salubrious of 
climates: water frpiVi springs is abundant everywhere and the Tashrubat 
stream, which ifrigate the Kakaro country lias iU sources near Toba. In 
the summer month cattle j|||^ said to thrive wonderfully on a sort of flowering 
grass callc'd by the people “ Kainalliil* but to take an Aflghan’s account of 
his own home and tribe as entirely correct would be to desci ibe the former as 
a paradise, and the latter as allt angels, with a frequent dash of the devil 
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about them : so perliaps, the following renSarks b^Doctor Kennedy who accom¬ 
panied \he Bombay column when they traversed a portion of this tract in 1839, 
noay give^us a mol^i correct idea of it. He says; “ A more rugged of a more 
desolate region can hardly be Anaginc^ than the district through which we 
toiled our painful way betwixt the 12tli and 26tli»Octbber ; range after range 
“ of the rudest inountaiii^were to l^e ascended and descended ; aud the only road 
was the pebbly or rocky bed of some mountain Iprrent traced up to its 
“ source and a similar descent on ,tjie opposite "side. Toba is a pitiful hamlet 

“ of not a luindrcd houses; here wa* saw fine old trees of the y*vv kind covered 

• # • 

“ witl^ small purple berries ; tire leaf and berry had a strong taste of juniper, 
“ their Kunks were venerable knotted timber^ and the spread of the Crunches 
“ broad and leafy? In the clefts of the hills along the water-courses w'e saw 
abundant thicket^of wild roses covered ^»th red tips; suthem wood and 
hedgehog plant covered the hills wli^'cver there was a stratum of soil to 
“ ivtuiish the plant.” 

The above account w'as written af a season when the AchaUzaks had re¬ 


moved to the lower lantls, and ** the small collection of huts at Toba is no 
criterion of a population who Hve entire]\ in tents.” The trees alluded to in 
the above exti'aet ai* 1 boiieve not yew, but a species of sloe or black thorn 
_and the fruit when dried is called “Xbinjak” by the natives and is supposed 
by* Affgl lau llakiiiis to be veiy ellicacious in kidney diseases. 

* It wfls to the sanitarWm of Toba tbatf Ahmad Shah Ahdali, the founder 

• • 

of tne Durani dynasty resorted in 1773, to escape the summer heat of Kan¬ 
dahar, and there died. • * 

The Achakzaies state tliat they can muster 14,800 families and divided into 
tiie two great factions of Baliadurzai and Gujaazu, which is again respectively 
subdivided as followaf 


Divisions. Present chiefs. Inhabit, Tents. 

i 

GhaWzai, INJuddat Khan, Rez, 500 

Ka!;uzai, Samaud Kliaii, Arambeb, 5000 

SliaTmipai, Shabuddin Khan, v Rez, 1000 

Painz|i, , Mullah Hasan, Iscanfan, 500 

Bakkarzai, Mudd^ Khan, Peisbin, 200 

Ishdanizai, ^ Muddat Khan, 200 

Kak*ozai, J Dost Mulfainmad Khan, ^ Takhtapair. 3fi0 

PainiJies or /Tents. 7,1^00 

--- • - - — , , 

K. B. The Rez mentioned in the ab«ve table is the hilly and sandy desert 

tract between the Dori *nd Lora streams, and country cast of the latter, 

hovth of the Khojak range. 
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The Gajaiizaies muster 7100 tents, as follows.. 


Divisions. 

Present chiefs, ^ 

1 

Inifubit. 

1 ' 

•Tents 

Ahmad zai, 

1 ' 

Muhammad and Mirofzal Khan. 


1000 

Ashezai, 

Faiztallab Khan, 

Kliojak Mandak, 

500 

Burhanzai, 

Faiztallab Khan, 2nd 

iPishin, 

200 

Shanmakzai, 

Akhbar Khan, 

;Kiiojiik, ■ j 

20U 

Mallizai, ' 

Muhammad Ainiu Khan,. 

lllez, 

1 200 

Kamilzai, 

i Ditto, ‘ 

iRez, 

j - 200 

Addu'<.ai, 

Savad Muhammad Khan, 

Ditto, 

• 300 

Adrakziii, 

Purdil and Kaoir Khans, 

X. blopes^Khojak, 

300 

Hardozai, 

Dadan Khan, 

Joi Barkhodar, 

: 300 

Mallukzai, 

Mullah Misaz^Okkhan, 

Ditto, ” 

200 

Lalizai, 

Balaud Khan, 

Ditto, 1 

200 

Mapizai, 

Muhammad Khan, 

Kadduniii, 

300 

Husainzai, 

Haji tkliludoin, , 

j 

Takhtapur, 

3(j'0 

Sulamanzai, 

Majid Khan, 

Ditto, 

200 

Ai)d-uliahzai, 

Ahmad Khan, 

iRebat, 

200 

Eazatnzai, 

bliahab Kiian, 

,X. of Khojuck, 

300 

AJlozai, 

i Darrah Khan, ' 

1 Ditto, 

dOO 

Jullizai, 

Ulas Khan, 

Dad, ^ 1 

; 100 

Mushkizai, 

Kur Muhammad Khan, 

Peishin, | 

200 

Badizai, 

Arsullah Khan, 

Zingili and Pishin, 

5l|0 

Badiziii, 

Nawroz Khan, ' 

Sliorawakba^di, 

200. 

Mallozai, < 

Jailall Khan, 

RtS^hani hills, 

1 100 

Ahmadzai, 

Muddat Khan, 

Jliwaga, 

200 

Shukarzai, 

Sahab Khan, » 

Khojak, 

300 

\ 

Usnianzai, 

[Kur Muhammad andFaiztallab. 

Ditto, 

1 

200 


Tub Kakabs. 


In looking over the account of theil genealogies given by the Affghans 
themselves, we find among the Patriarchs one Sharlf-ud-din who was the son of 
Saraband, the eldest son of Kaish who was made a Muhammadan by the great 
prophet himself and thereafter called Abdul liasid until in a fight with in¬ 
fidels at Mecca, he U said to have slain 17 men with his own hand and 
received from Muhammad the title of Pret Khan since changed into Pathan, 
of which race he is the reported founder. ' 1 

Sharif-uddin is saidto^have had five sons, all founders of clans, viz.: Sherani, 
Tario, Miuni, Barrechi and Umarud-din.' The mothar; of Sherani, the eldest, 
was a Kakar, and finding y||| her lord intended to make Tariri his second 
son, his heir, she left his protection a/id returned to her .own tribe and her 
father’s house ; her descendants have therefore been 'included among Pathaus 
and with them the whole of the Kakars under one name. 
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These Kakars are found scattered over Affijliamstan and a strong branch of 
them new known as the Kakars are located on the banks of the Jhelum iu'tho 
Kashiftii** district* but it is not of these but of the main strengfli of the 
clan occupying tlie districts immediately south of the Toram Ghilzics that I 
now propose to treat. This portion of the coutitry is, T believe, as yet unex- 
plorod by Europeans, a^id it is hfld by one of the few pure Pathan tribes who 
still retain their independence, although in the case of threatened attack they 
usuullv conibiyo with their Turiu.neighbours* An example of this sort of 
alliance wa% given when Muhammad Khan, the great grandfather of the late 
(Nasir^vhan, of Khillot attempfbd to invade the Kakar country at the head of 
the PrlKwn and Beluch trfbes, and advaiiceias far as Tliall, when he was de¬ 
feated and obliged to retire by the combined Kakar and Tariu tribes assisted by 
some of the Ustura^ies. 

The Kakars occupy the elevated drained by the Jhohe (or Zliobe) 

rito', (a tributary of the Gound) and the fertile plauis 8f Bori, in the midst of 
which stands their chief Tona of the same name: it is walled, and contains 
several thousand inhabitants. Tli^ir country is extensive and intersected by 
spurs coming down from the Toha and Sulaimani ranges, but which, owing to 
the great elevation (Jf the ^[dains themselves rise to no great height above 
. them ; it is almost devoid of trees, and the few that do exist, have been 
bftught up with considerable care in the immediate vicinitv of villages. 

portions of thfrland, here and tiiere, are irrigated fronj karezas, but 
the chief mass of the cultivation is “ lallain” or dependant on rain, which, 
however, seems to he more generafl here than in any otl*er locality in tliese 
parts. There is but one crop in the year, but this tribe possess large flocks 
and herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats, and export hides, ghee, wool and 
goats to Pei&hin, thf Derajat, and Kaj;idahar. 

The whol j of the asafoetida trade ftf Herat and the Nadully darrah, or more 
})roperly speaking the collection of the gum from the wild plant, is in the 
hands of the Kakars, vvlio send down from five lo six thousand people annually 
'to theSe localities, and pay considerable sums to the governors of Herat for 
* the privilege of the asaicetida collecting monopoly. 

The creseut actual strength of the Kakar tribes*and their divisions may bo 
gleanedifrom the following brief notice of each section, 

Jelazm.—T his is tl)^ most influential division ot thb,Kakars, and Basid 
Khan, their chief, may^be cousidere'd as the present head of*tlie vvWole^lan, 
although the other factious do not, in ordinary tjpes, recognise his authority. 
Tiie Jelazaies can ipuster some 2000 fighting men, and their main strength 
lies about Khaissur and £ori. 

' J^JusAiiiJEL.—Of which Bari Khan is chief, musters 3000 men, occupying 
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Sarai a place at the foot of tlie mountuiua on Lho Marri frontier, with which 
trib^* this section have interminable feud. 

KudiAi.—N umbers 2000 strong, and is headed by Siinuttya ; this section 
is^rather looked down upon by the rest of the clan owing to their occupying 
the country about Dirzi Karez,and beiifg obliged to pay revenue to the ruler 
of Peishin, to whose territory they adjoin. . y 

UsTMANKHEL. —Of ^lis Section Dadoy Khan is chief; they can turn out 

A 

about 2000 men. It was an offshoot of this section, wdiich after assisting 
Sultan Mahmudcof Ghazni in his expedition to Hindustan, in A, O. set¬ 
tled in the hilly range, fonning the northern boundary of the Peshawar valley 
and to ttie north west of liunezir, ^vhere they are to be found in the prcpunt day. 

ABDrLLAZAi.—Musters 2000, and are headed by Sirdar Khan, who resides 
with the main strength of his section at Mayanua. 

Kabbizai. —Who hold tlie lands of Tarhezai on the Ziiobe road, are headed 
by Mamur Khan, are ddeily sl^jepherds and turn out 1000 strong. 

Hamzaei. —Is headed hy Dadu Khan and Kutu Khan, turns out 1100 men, 
and occupies Shahrang. 

Shabbozat, Tmizai and Alizai : each musters 200 strong, with Kliannan 
Khan, Alam Khan and Fakkar Khun as chiefs. ’ The'Alizai have another 
faction 300 strong under Khandi Khan at China. The head-quarters of the 
first three are at Dirzi and Sazri. 

j 

KhidbauZv'I occupies Maskat, ana lias Sliakko.r KliWn at its head,mustering 
200 strong. 

The total fighting strength of tlie Kakars, including the Targhanni, and 
Zhobe factions, would thus he, from 11 to 20,000 men; to the former of 
these sections belonged the infamous llaji Khan Kakar. 

The Kakars may be said to be on friendly terms with, and consider them¬ 
selves brethren of, the Ghilzies; their head mulali is Abd-ul-liasul, a native 
of Bori, an intelligent grey-headed man, who for the last 20 years has been 
the political representative of his clan at Kandaliar; he describes the climate 
of his native plains as being the exact happy medium between the ektreme 
heat of llinduscan and cold of Kandahar; and tells the following ^anecdote 
illustrative of the primitive®simplicity of his tribe : When Shah Lajob^ul-Mulk 
was driven to take refuge among the Kakars^ after his defeat at Kandahar, the 
whole of tlie clan tbrbnged round his camp to see a li'^e king, and w'cre u tterly 
astoT.lshfcJ to fin^ that lioyalty possesses the same folm and features as other 
specimens of the human 

Besides the Kakars above mentioned, there are some families residing 
in the villages of Kochkhana, Balalcaz and Dcli Hliojali in the Kandahar 
neighbourhood; these are under Mailiks Sher Khan, Azim Khan and Nur 
Muhammad, respectively. 
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From the extreme antiquhty of this clan, t^ere is no end to the ramifica¬ 
tions i^to wdiicli it has run, and the following tribes*all claim connection with, 
or deacevit from Kakars. Arabia kUel, or race of Alullahs. .ThefTymunis 
of Goui*', the Ferozkobi Hazara'and i\^ Khanjani tribe of tSirstan (\vh*o are 
generally called Beluchis but are hi reality qgid acknowledge themselves 
descended from the Sa^garkhel^Kaliars,) as well as the IJtmankhels and 
Kakars already noticed. 


• .Tarins. 

Th^Taqns are divided into two great divisions, known the Safed and 
•Tur Tarins: the former being independent, while the latter inhabit the valley 
of Pci^nn bordering on the Achakzaies, ^nd are subject to the "fiLandahar 
government. 

The Safed Tarftis hold the country iij. which are the sources of the 
Alamrud and its numerous tributaries : Jjiey, like their Kakar neighbours, are 
gwuerally engaged in pastoral pursuits and ju culture of just sufficient 


cereals for home consumption. • 

I have already in this*paper, in^my remarks on the Kakars, remarked that 
they are generally on frieiuWy terms with the Tarins, but this statement 
must be taken in th» sense^ii which such an expression is used among Pathans 
who take no account of the continual petty feuds going on between all neigh- 
heui's; but in the hour of danger these clans might be expected to com- 
L)ine, ;fs tliey have indeed frequently don?, to oppose a common »enemy. Por¬ 
tions of these clans are often doing so to make inroads against their inveterate 
enemies the Marris, or to oppose sftch raids made against *their own country 
from the same quarter. 

Upon the advance of the British troops into Affghanistan in 1838, by the 
Bolan route, several^ilundering forays,were made upon our camels at graze, bag¬ 
gage on the iiiarch, &c. &c. by bands df marauders*said to be Kakars and Tarins ; 
but it must be remembered that it is always most convenient as well as a com¬ 
mon practice among Affghans to give all the credit of such exploits, to some re- 
'mote fribe, or to one whom they know it would be inconvenient for the powers 
' that be, to punish ; though it will be almost invariably found that the real per- 
petratoil are among those living in the neighbourhood ; so tliat,notwithstanding • 
the little intercourse we have ourgelves had with the Tarins has tended to do any 
tliing^but pre-possess u%in their favour, I have given tlfem credit for the char¬ 
acter of general peacefftlness, which they hold amoftg their n?ighbo«w,“jrhere 
are comparisons among thieves^ and when in ^ country like Affghanistan. 
where an honest mgn is seldom if eveitomet with, one can only speak cornpari- 
tively ; for the very besl^of them would, in a civilized country, be considered 

'as-Bcoundrels of the blackest dye, and consigned to the common hangman. 

, o • . 



The Safed Tarius are di'^ided into four sections; SuADozai, Muepatici, 
Lasbani and AdwaKi, of the first of these Hazar Khan is chief, aii<V resides 
with the^treijgth of his clan, amounting to some SOOmeiPat Thall, a\hioh 
although the capital of his district, is 9 . mere 'collection of muh huts, ' 

The MuEPAifi muster 80P strong under Haruu Khau. 

The Lasbanx are 1,200 men under A^hraf Kl>an, while tlie Adwani 
acknowledge Aziz Kha;i as their chief, and are distributed over Thai!, Sotali 
and Eaba, in the following proportions: aQO men in the first under Biland 
Khan Attarzai p 1,200 in Sotali, while Sirdar Gulzar Khan Ur^arzai with 
1,500 men heads the Ilaha party. * 

The total number of fighting men which the Safed Tarins could^unuster 
would thus he about 6000; their country is very similar in its physical 
features to that of the Kakars als^ady desciibed. ' 

There are two small off-shoots of Jibe Ustaranies of the Derajab, together 
with the Punni LelnvaViiea ^ettl^d in a few villages in the neighbourhood (be¬ 
tween Thail and Bori;) of these Nur Muliammad Khun, Umarkhei, and Ali 
Muhammad Khan Daudzai are tUs most inllueutial men; they number about 
500 families, all engaged in trade with the Dersjat and Kandahar, and occa¬ 
sionally going down to Sebi and Dadar. The routet usuuUy followed by them 
are as follows. 

Eoute from Kandahar to Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Killah Abdulla, 91-^- miles, along toe well known high road going do^.ni the 
Bolan pass, viz. KhusbaU 7 miles, 4 furlongs. 


Beh Haji, 

12 

1 

i- 

r 

B 

Bori (river). 

8 

4 



< 

Nahal Mandah, 

15 

4 



fo 

Killah Fateh-ullah, 

]2 

U 

J 

1 

— 

Bandi Gulai, 

10 ' 

4 



■ 

Khojak Pass, 

14 

2 



0 ^ 

» mm 
k — 

Killah Abdulla, 

11 ' 

0 


L 

0 




Total 

91^ 


From this point, the route strikes off to Siiaeoad, 6 coss or three hours 
march. ' 

This is a Tarin village situated in a narrow valley; the road in th'js day’s 
march is through the weP. cultivated and thickly inhabited valley of Peishin. 

Ma^wMat, 2 marches, tile first is 9 hours work to a village (name forgotten) 
situated at the head of the same glen as Shakdad only higher up. Marghat 
is iahabited by Simantlia Kakars, pai-tially subject to tke ruler of Peishin. 
Water plentiful from karezahs and springs. '* 

SiMAKTHA, is the head-quarters® of the section of Kakars who bear the 
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same name. It is situated 'in a amphitheatre of hills, the soils producing 
rich c^ps irrigated from karezahs and springs; tld^ is a very long m'arch 
through an undu^iting and partially cultivated country, with liere and there, 
a clusteF of houses. 

Duugai, 8 hours, a difficult Kotlfal has to hi crossed in this march, and 
there is a great scarcify^f watcraboth on the road and at Durgai itself, where 
it is only procurable from one karezah. # 

SiRi Bori^ ^ hours. This is a talerable road crossing several small Kothals : 
country, alternate hill and dale, the latter generally cultivated, and occupied 
Jjy Iwikars. Siri Bori is the ifaine given to the last village, situated at the 
head or^ho Bori plain, water plentiful. , 

Bori, 8 hours.* This is a large walled town and cnpital of the Kakars; the 
name is also given to the distiict generally,^diicli is tolerably level, cultivated 
and sprinkled with Kakar villages ; wfitef^rom numerous springs and karezahs, 
•RIakutaii, 8 hours. Through a country veiry sifuilai*to that in yesterday’s 
march. JMakhtar is a small Kakar village or rather encamping plate, for the 
people are all nomadic, suhsisling^on the produce of their flocks and herds. 
AVater very scarce, and only ptocuruble from a brackish spring. 

BAZIIA^'I, 9 bour^ Tbts is a Luni village, a little off the road, on the 
side of which there is a tank where meicliants and travellers usually encamp ; 
tii« road in tliis march is decidedly bad tlirougli a hilly district; water every 

w here Scarce. • • 

• • 

Blkiiar, 8 hours. A village belonging to the Kathran Beluchis, without 
whose protection and escort it is nflt safe to cross this district, infested as it 
is plundering parties of Marris. Country, as in yesterday's march, with a 
few scattered hamlets in some of the darrahs. “ Water at llukhar from a 


good spring.” ♦ , 

Makais^i, (also called Sakhi Sirwjft-’s Ziarat.) * This is a long and difficult 
diiy’s march. Immediately after leaving tlie last ground the road crosses a 
stream which divides itself into two branches j (one of these goes down the 
Buzdaifcountry and Sarragh pass, and by this road many of the difiiculties 
•of this march can be avoided). Country, bleak and barren, water to bo found 
in occasilnal springs in the different “ darrahs.” A high steep range of 
mountaiA have to be crossed hy f. path known as the Paiwat Kothal; the 
road id reported very difi^mlt for camels and yabos. MaTvaiii is a small Ziarat 
with on% or two fakir’s Ifouses, and a few trees near^a spring, at the VillfSfuce 
to the hills and on our own frontkr. 

Fj om Makani it (as is well known) but two marches of 8 and 9 hours 
respectively, passing through the village of Choti, to Dera Ghazi Khan. 

' It will be remembered that this route from Dera Ghazi Khaii as far as Bori 
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(from which point we struck* off for Gliazni) was followetl bv tlie Emperor 
Baburin 150o, and he complained of his cavalry liaving bceu'star^^d for 
,waut of ^rain« 

’ . ■ r f 

Route raoii Tiuul to Sebi. 

» * 

I 

Pabra, 9 coss. Road for the greater piVt of tb^ way through a nanow 
darrah/’ and then ove:* a difficult Kothal, known as the Marri Parra. J-'an-a 
is a small village belonging to tlie Vensi Tarins, (a Subdivision pC one of those 
already given,) A*ater is procured from a spring. ^ Wood and grass a?e both ■* 
plentiful^ but no supplies can be expected. ' y 

Karras. All this day’s march,' about the same distance as ycst^^iy’s, is 
down the bed of a mountain*torrent; tlie halting-place is at a small collec¬ 
tion of huts occupied by a few stnds and their disciples, \vattT from springs. 

Badra, 8 coss. A Marri village^ki a tolerablj" w'cll cultivated and open 
tract, where water is procufed iroin numerous springs; road as in last niardi, 
along the *bed of the stream. 

Sebi is a well known Khojak settlement; road difficult over broken un¬ 
dulating country. Water from the Bcji road. ^ Sebi is a walled town, audit 
was from hei'e that Colonel Wilson’s detachmenC were* obliged to retreat in 
1841. Sebi pays revenue to Kandahar, and is about 4L> miles nurtli cast of 
Dadar. * 

The whole V)f this route is completely in (,he hands of^thc Marris, and fio men 
can pass along it, without paying them for safe escort. Kallalis, if they ever 
do take this road, have to pay one rupee id thirty on the value of tlieir pro 
perty. 

There is another route, somtimes followed, direct from Thall to Kakan, tlie 
head-quarters of the Turis, of wliich the following is 1 brief sketch; each 
inarch is from 8 to 9 coss. 

From Tliall to SniSRUn. At about three coss from Thall, arrive at a range 

I 

of hills, wliich are crossed by sowars and footmen by the Khanmak Kotlial 
described as difficult and steep ; to avoid this, laden cattle are taken roun^l along- 
thebed of the Abanrud, which joins Shinrud; this longer route is known 
as the Rahi Pajjai; Shinrud is a darrah,” with one or two hamltls in it, 
watered from the bed of the stream. It neutral ground, on tlv border 

between the Marrisr and Tarins. ^ 

S\¥T\jXAK, a^spot beloifgitig to the Marris, where tke land is only o/jcasion- 
ally cultivated. The road crosses another range of hills by the Sundi Kotlial, 
but which, like that in the last marcli^. can be turned. Abater procured from 

springs. • 

Mahmud ; this is a considerable sized Marri village, with a large extent of 
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cultivation about it, all of tv^hich is unirrigated. ^Water from springs ; the 

road i\thi3*niarch is said to be good, but winding through hills by the Sfalu- 

hair paA. ^ . 

Fatmah Kaxdee. AnotheJl large tillage with cultivation round it ; water 
from springs. Country hilly and brdlcen. • • 

Taiukeud. Road g^d ; but%till traversing the^same style of country as 
yesterday. Tarikrud is the name of a glen^ spriiiltled with hamlets, and 
down which j'ljns a small stream. • • 

Ka^an.# Road through occasional villages, and down the feed of raountain- 

• • o • Of 

Jiorreats, Country bleak and barren. Along the whole course of this route, 

no could he procured ; but grass is.plentifulj and tbe nomadic Marris' 

possess large flo^ and Lcrds. 

The Tuu Taiuns are all cultivators,^cjpcupying the Peisliin valley, paying 
rc^vcnue to the rulers of Kandaliar, (Sird; ir Kyllu Barakzai is the pre¬ 

sent governor of Peishin,) and muster about 3000 fiimllles divide*! into 15 
khels, as shown in the following table. The Kaiballa division are somehow 
connected with the well known Syads of Peishin, who are co-partners with the 
Tcvj'ins in that valley^ Tligse Syads are among the chief traders in western 
Alfghauistan, and are deeply engaged in the horse and slave-trade. 

* Ti;r Taeixs. 


Khels. 


Batezai, 

llykalzai, 

Mallczai, 

Kad azai, 

K hanizai, 
Kluuiizai, 

Alizai, 

Nurzai, 

Ku1c;Ai, 

K aic Ji, 

Musizai, 

A b (^a 1 rah m an zai, 
Halj^zai, 

H amranzai, 
Karballa, 

Sezi, 


Clyefs. 


Mir Ahim-Ahmad and 
Liiular Khans, 

Majid Khan, 

Siialudain, 

Mansur Khan, 

Kusif Khan, 

!Mihr Khan, 

Khotan Kliaii, 

Amin Khan, 

Maddat Klian, 

^herdil Khan, 
ShahnawMZ«Khan, 
l^sar Khan, 
^asr-ud-din Khan, 
Abdul Khun, 

Dildar Khan, 

Maddat Khan,* Rah 
Khati^ 


District. 'Families. 


Ca- Surkh-ab, 

^ Hykalzui&Tunzai, 
Loura, 

I'anji, 

* Dabb, 

Turmargha, 

Loura, 

Tursha, 

fspinghundi, 

Turkiiaua, 

Arambai, 

(.Siriistan, 

Mabibzai, * m 
Hamranzai, 

Loura, 
lat Zangal, 




IPPENDIX D. 


A 


A feiv notes on Afftfhaif jjeh]-sp^,rts, 

It would be impossible for a 'stranger to live any time among Affglians and 
not to be struck^with their passionate fondness for field-sports df* inany:^ sorts, 
but more especially hawking. The late "Wazir JMnhammad Akbar ivhan spontt 
-a great fart of his leisure time in this diversion, and his sons as well many 
of the chief Sirdars follow his example ; his great delight was. in deeroawking, 
which must be placed at the hcad^ of this class of sport. 

The birds usually trained in Afighanistan, are of two c-lasses ; distinguished, 

I believe, in Europe as the long and short-winged 
liawks ; bui/ which in the east are better known 
by the color of the eyes, which are either yellow or black : the female of both 
varieties is the larger, and more valuable * bird ; and the fullowing are the 
native names for the different species, in each of th^ese families. 


Hawking. 


« « 


y ellow 


,^.eyed. < 

A ^ 


Females. 

^Baz (Goshawks) 

Bashiu (Sparrow hawks) 


Males, 

Jurra. 

Basha. 


0 . 


Shikra 

■"Ghargh (Falco Cervialis), 

Bulu i (True coursing falcon) 

, _ Shahin (Peregrine Falcon; 

Black-eyed. ^ 

Lagar 

Turmuti 

^Regi (Falco shuter) 


Chippakh. 
Charghclah. 
Bahii Baeha. 
Koelhih. 
Jl^agar. 

Tuni. 

Mak noni. 


The initiatory training of all is the same, but the yellow eveddiawk is 

never hooded after its education is completed ; 

Pecular training of each sort. t i • -i e i i i 

unless it be in the case oi a sparrow hawk, and 
she only wlien at rest in tlie house. The black-eyed birds, cn the cod^rary, are 
never unhooded except at the instant when required 'to Hy at gail^e, or for 
practice ; and it is truly.wonderful to see the quickness with wdiich these birds 
'vviTT'S??^f«;e distinguish the quarry at almost incrccUble distances, being 
suddenly unhooded in the full glare of a tropical noonday sun. The former 
are Bhort-flighted, and seldom lost; w)dle the latter from the length of wing, 
lower to an immense height and follow tiieir game,to any distance ; circum- 
fitiiijces which often lead to the bcBt of hawks being frequently lost, even iu 

f 

experienced hands. 





, Moulting. • 
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The age of a bird is at once distinguishable from its phumage and the 

\ • colour of the le<^s and beak; so rtmch so indeed 

Age o\Hawks. . . 

• • ^ that, to an inexperienced eye, a ha,wk eff the first^ 

year (called chiJz) would appeai^of a totally different species from the* same 
bird a year older; (then called ^tareoak). Birds*of {he first year are always 
tlie fastest, but they’a’fe^ more lii^ble to be lost than those which have been 
longer domesticated. ^ 

All the hawk species moult dyrjng spring* while the female is sitting on 

her eggs ; and are again in fulk plumage about 
^ * tiie time that their young are tlmee parts grown. 

In a domesticated state, the moulting season (kuriz) commences about Marcia,, 
or April, when the birds are usually placed in some quiet retired cool corner 
of a room, tied by the jesses with about ^ yard of strong string to a low • 
perch, and within easy reach of a large ygssel of water, in which tliey are ex- 
ct^dingly fond of bathing; they are fed in Jhe without being 

handled or moved. About the lOtl* or 12th day, the bird will We found to 
have shed the outer featlter in eacjf wing ; in 6 or 8 more tlie two next leathers 
will be shed, and so the process (which is much slower in the domesticated 
bi?d) goes on till th» princijial feathers of the wing« have been renewed, when 
the two outer ones of the tail are shed, as soon as the tail is also renewed, all 
tl«i smaller leatliers are thrown off in handfuls daily. Should the hawk, how¬ 
ever, K* Iiaiidled in the^east, or even moted from one corner o£ the room to 
anc lluT, the moulting stops short for 12 or 14 days at least, and sometimes is 
not recommenced, so that the birtl has to work on for a second season with 
the old featliers. During the moulting, butter is given in considerable quan¬ 
tities with the food of the bird. 

The Bilz and Ju^ breed in the loftiest mountains, and are only captured in 

such iBcalities; it "is said by natives that the 
^ higher the range from which they are taken, 

the better wdll the birds prove. These are considered by the Affghans as the 
iriost valuable of hawk tribes, and fetch when traindJ, from 40 to 100 Com- 
* pany’s Rupees each. 

'J lie sinaller yellow-eyed hawks frequent low hTlls and the banks of deep * 
prccipi^ms ravines, (Cnown in ^his country as “.alguds).” Cliarghs build 
on lo\tt.mounds in any Qjoderate climate like that of liaiTdahar, Balkh, &c.,&c., 
w'hile\hahins and Lagffrs make their nests on the ftiee of precipitoifff^W^^fT 
The Bahri is only found along.the banks of rivulets or near inarslies abound¬ 
ing with waterfowi; and the smaller •varieties of the black-eyed hawks fre¬ 
quent deep ravines and 1(^ hills. 

■ in A^^ghiUli^tan, there are four methods^usually adopted to procure hawks 
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for training. First, Charglis and Bahrie^, intended for com sing deer, and 

Sliahins are taken from the nest when jus^, about 
tra^n ^ eatthhig hawks to leave it, atid brought up hv/Iiand ; t\:^- )iuig(*r 

they are, left /with their parents thd better, 
provided they do not learn fro l)?int on their awn account, 

2nd. A net, called a dogazza, made of ffne but iveVy strong silk thread 

0 

(with large open meshe?,) about 6 feet by 4 deep, is suspended in a perpen¬ 
dicular position on two slender reeds, and a pigeon or some smaller bird is 
tied by the footiio a peg on the ground in front of and within aboict a foot 
and a half or two feet of the bottom of the rrat, in such a position that ifr 
*"11137 flutter about and attract the attention of the wild hawk; the^^*5ooiier 
of course concealing himself at some little distance. The hawk stoops at the 
' bird, which is too near the net ta,admit of her rising again high enough from 
the ground to avoid it, and the vel^jQ'ty at which she strikes is so great as to 
carry off the net from‘the rlender reeds, enveloping the hawk under the net; 
tiie falconer instantly rushing up, secures the hawk by thrusting its head for- 
most into a piece of cloth sewn in the shape of a ccme, with just an aperture 
sufficient to admit of the head passing out at the apex. The bird’s eyes are 
DOW closed, either by havhig a hood placed on the‘head, trmore frequently by 
a thread being passed through each uuder-eyelid, and the two twisted toge- 
thei on the top of the head. 

3rd method. First catch a Jha^gar or Shikra k. a dogazza, a^ above 
described; half close his eyes, fasten his beak so tliat he cannot peck, and 

(I 

then tie a bunch of feathers thickly inters()ctsed with strong horsehair nooses, on 
to his legs which are tied together. (A bird so prepared is called a “ Bairak) 
as soon as a Cliargh, Bahri, Shahin, or Lagar, is seen coursing in the air, on 
the look out for game, the falconer seelcng shelter in thev nearest bush, tosses 
the Bairak upas high as he can into the air; the Jhaggar thus set free, soars 
off, while the wild liawk, mistaking the feathers on his feet for a captured bird 
in his talons, dashes at and seizes them, entangling his own claws in the 
nooses, and the two birds roll together to the ground, where they are fT.'cured. 

The 4th method is nothing more nor less than four dogazzas, set hack to 
hack in the form of a square, in the midst of which is pegged down a Cartridge 
or chakor. Tins sort of trap is used exclusively for Bazes and Jurr<;^, and is 
generally set on soine'high and open hill; the nets are, however, much larger in 
every‘^[V%(y*'than the one 1 have described, though actii^ on the same pAiiciplo. 

The chief points looked to in the selectien of hawks besides species and 
age, are great length from crown of i^iead to tip of tail, breadth of chest, 
and extreme span of talons, with a bright clear eye. Besides these, each 
iulconer has his own fanciful ideas of particular spots and shades of colour, 
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but these latter will be found contradicted, in tfvery day’s experience, and in 
each iiljw district. * 

To^i\iu Cliargts and Bahries to course deer it is necessary gxv9 the food 
* ofieach ^ird daily on the stuffed head of a'gazel 

(Ctiikarrah or Dashti,) the crust being 

placed in the eye-hol^ ^nd whei the young birds can fly thpy are called to 
this line; when full grov^li and obedient, they are shown a young fawn, or Idd 
of the same colour, and if they ^seize it, the Jnimal is killed for them, and a 
little oi the \^arm blood given to the birds. A greyhound is next set after 
^he fa^vn, and tlie hawk flown at it; if the latter strikes, all that is required 
in theV^ay of training lias ^beeii accomplished, and the birds may be*taken 
quest of \vild game; but if not, a few more kids are sacrificed as above, iu 
order to give the Imwks confidence ; it is iisuil to train hawks to fly in pairs jor 
this sort of sport. The greatest care^ hjv^ever, Is necessary not to allow these 
hawks ever to see other falcons flown at bh'ds i th^^gh* they may when fiist 
hnnigtit out, TflE BiiCOND YEAR, be* allowed to kill a hare or two, to get 
them into wind. The bAst laleoners in this line, are Turkistanis ; Charghs 
cannot, as a rule, kill deer without the assistance of greyhounds ; although 
tlure arc instances record of their having done ao. 

Shahins taken from the nest, are always fed on a lure ma^le from the dried 
wing.s of the middle sized bustard, “ Ubaraand when old enough and per- 
ff’ctly obedient, large^owls and a Aiared*bustard or two are turned down for 
tluiii to kill ; which finislies their education. 

Tliese birds are, however, always most useful when tfained in pairs, and 
should be made to soar high before tliey are fed, for a want of such training 
makes them low-flighted and sj'iritless. 

As soon as a captured bird of any other description is brought home, 

it IS laid on the flo^r and allowed t(y roll about* being occasionally touched 
with a stick, until it gives over all attempts to claw and peck ; its eyes are 
now opened, and a hood put on, the cloth also being opened sufficiently to 
lUiiuitfof the bird’s standing up ; jesses or small leather straps, about 18 in¬ 
ches long, are fastened, one on each leg just above the claws; and a pair of 
emairbtils fixed immediately above the jesses, whidli completes the dressing of 
black-e^ed hawks ; tlfe yellow-eyed species require a strong silk loop adjusted 
very l|psely round the neck, with an end about 8 or § iiftl\,es long left hanging 
down\he breast; tlii» string is lield under the viiddle finder of 
hand, to balance the bird whilethe act of being thrown off, for there is a 
great art in casting off all short-flighted hawks so as to give them as good a 
start as possible; while Jibe others are merely unhuoded and start of their 
•own accujd as soon as they see their game,, 
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In a very sliort time, the clotl» is removed from the body, and the hawk 
made to sit oh the gloveii hand. About the second day of its captivitj', the 
hawk will usually take a little food, although some refuse itr»for thret ojr four 
days. As a general rule, the sooner a, bird f^^ds and the longer she'takes to 
subdue, the more valualAe she ^vill turn out. p 

In training yellow-eyed hawks, a small h^e is nexit *Dored in the hood for 
the bird to peep through, and daily enlarged ; the hawk is constantly haiulled, 
carried about in bazars and crowded places, to accustom it to people, and kept 
awake day and iwght. For black-eyed hawks the hood is constantly removed 
and replaced, (at first in the dark and by di pi'ves in day light) for th^ 6am</ 
''^purpose. As soon as the bird has become perfectly quiet and tame i^^^iand, a 
pair of dried wings of the quarry to which it is to be trained, are tied together ; 
atvl the food always given on thii.lure ; the biid being ind&ced to come a short 
distance (from one hand to the othti^l for it; when a greater distance becomes 
necessary, a long string witji a jing in it, to uhieli is attached about 4 feet.of 
strong light string, tied to the jesses oftfie hawk, is used ; an as.^istant holding 
the bird and one end of the long string, whiljj the faledner goes to the other with 
the food on tlielure, calls tiie hawk ; on the hood being removed, tiie hawk flies to 
the lure, while the ring traversing along the string, ©nahlefi her to reach it where 
she is fed, this pracjice is continued for seveial days ; after which the hawk is kept 
very hungry, and let fly at large, the Jure being now and then shown, to keep her 
within bound?; and after a bhort flight she is fed ; a fi- days of this practice 

t 

and the hawk is ready for a “ bowli.” This is generally a specimen ot the 
quarry the hawk is' to hunt liereafter, turned down alive for her to kill, but 
it the bird cannot be had convenieiilly, the largest fowls aie used as bowlies ; 
when the hawk has struck it, slie is allowed a full meal (the first she ha.s had 
since she was caught) on the flesh and blood, and after *tjiis she is ready for 
the field. It must be alwa^’S borne in mind in training liawks, tliat it is easy 
to bring any bird to kill small game after slie has been broken in to large, but 
that the reverse is almost imjjossible. 

Any of these hawks can be easily trained to kill small game, sucli a>. part¬ 
ridges cliakor, teal, quail and snipe; but the following is a list of the 
quarry to which each sort is generally hrokMj in, ^ 

Baz for ducks; ubara,” j'lngal fowl, peafowl, pheasants and haresr^ 

Jurra, ducks, ph^SUntp,jungjil (owl, and partridges of sorts. Cbarghs to 
de^' Wi aris, crahes, bustard, ubara, curlew and haresmnd kites. / 

Bahries, deer, ducks, herons, cranes, ubaifi, ge« se, euiJew and hares. The 
male of these two last can only kill partridges, plover and^rooks. 

Shahins in pairs ; bustard, ducks, hares, pheasanti*, jungal fowl, partridges, 
and r.ooks. Male as above mentioned in the case of Bahri bachas. 
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A most murilerous practice is to take a bvai^e of Slialiins iind let tliein fly 
over a small jliil covered with ducks, while the fdwler shoots- the ducks on 
the^'aier; the ^wks will not allow a single duck to leave the water, and 
the las-t one of*the flock may be thus ^secured provided that care be talfen no^ 
to shoot one on dry land. If tiiis occurs, the h^wk5 will instantly fasten on 
tlie dead bird, and aliby the reraainder of the ducks to escape. 

The lagar is chiefly l^hpt for hares, crows, partridges and the like, and the 
male bird for catching larger falcons, as 1 bavft already shown ; all the smaller 
, varieties of Iftiwks are kept for quail and partridges, except^ the Rezi which 
•ia usually trained to hunt fn souplcs and kills larks and small birds after a 

long obase. . • 

» • • •* 

For ail Englishman to ft.dlow this sport enjojably, the best of tnainers and 
first rate horses iwe absolutely necessary ^,for without the assistance of the, 
first his falcons will never be in trim foj'^ong flights, while the want of the 
letter will invariably lead to the loss of his ^ne^t^ hifwks; for even with all 
appliances of the very best (lescri[ition, it will frequently liappen that a strong 
ubara, or black curlew ffiid a goi^d balui will so far outstrip the speed of a 
fii'st rate horse as to get completely out of sight; and if not found at once, she 
will soon gorge herself; wd when in this state these black-eyed birds will 
seldom look at a lure or obey anvtliing but the dictates of their own wild 
i^atures; although one or tw'O rare instances are on record of their having 
^oneWioine id the where they wer# trained. Colonel Coke, C. B. had a 
ch.irgli w’fiich got away in tlie neighbourhood of Xilab, on tlie left bank of the 
Judas, and was found again on tlrc top of bis residence at*Kohat. 

The feeding and pli^’.sicking of hawks, and a Knowledge of all their various 
disorders, is in itself the study of a life-time ; and the latter a subject on winch 
each falconer jirof^es to have, as a matter of course, some very dark secrets; 
BO that 1 cannot pretend to *give evCn an outline of tlieir practice ; suffice it to 
say that when a yellow-eyed hawk is tno high in flesh, a small dose of white 
sugar is given as a purgative ; while chargRs and black-eyed birds have a 
pincbiof borax tied up iii a piece of soft thin flannel, shoved down their 
' throats, which in half an hour, acts as an emetic. 

But «.fter all the great art in falconry is, so nicdly to adjust the feeding of ^ 
each that it sliall be in the very highest condition and flesh compatible 
wdthjiard work and wind; but at the same time t^) lAv^j it so sharp set with 
hung^ as to be extrerwely keen after its quarry, a^id at all times to 

the call and lure. All hawks nyist have a certain portion of fur, bones, and 
feathers given them with their food^ which will be all rolled up into a ball, 
and thrown out of the mouth some 10 or 12 liours after they have been given ; 

• this ball is called in England, 1 believe, t^e casting of a hawk, and in Affghan- 
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i^tan “ parniorah.” If this process is not gone through, the bird soon sickens 
and dies. , 

A sure sign of poor or improper feeding is a peculiar F.iiew^ tn-eaten/lopking 
line carried across the web of each of the larger feathers of a hUwk, wlfieh will 
not disappear till the iibxt ^pioulting season/ When a bird is too fat, it will 
not hunt; and if too thin ; it cannot do so; ia the fir^t*-iiistance, the meat is 

well soaked in water before given to the hawk, and fa the latter more hesh 

* 

mixed with a little blood will srfon fatten the bird. 

Almost the wqfst accident which can happen to a hawk, shotfc of btealdng 
a limb, is to get loose with its hood on ; for it wil'J then frequently soar into* 
air wUh a peculiar hovering fluttering stroke of the wing, until it^com¬ 
pletely lost in the sky ; and at last falls down exhausted to die ; the only 
^ chance in such cases being for the faleoner, before the bird has got to any 
great height, to keep striking the ^>alms oi his hands sliarjdy together, the 
noise of which sometitaes tracts the poor bird’s notice and brings it down¬ 
wards witldn reach. 

Should any of the principal feathers of a hawk’s t^’ing or tail get broken, 
from dasliingagainst a bush or on the ground while she is in tlie act of killing 
her quarry, the feather slmuld be spliced ; and foi5> this .purjiose all the good 
feathers thrown off at the time of moulting, or those of a dead hawk, sbould 
be carefully preserved in a book or other convenient place, the splice is made 
by cutting the feather in the bird’s*'wdng diagonally r-i^ross, and adjusting 
another feather cut exactly to fib it; a needle is then pushed head first into 
the pith of the sturiip in the hawk’s wing, and the portion of the new feather 
passed down over the point of the needle, till the splice is almost closed ; a 
little good glue is now painted over both edges of the splice, and the feathers 
pressed firmly together. If the operation is neatly done, ^he mended feather 
is just as useful as the original one, and will last till the rnolilting season. 

Natives generally prefer the ycdlow-eyed hawks, as tliey are never lout, and 
give no trouble in following, wKile they will kill any number of parlritlgcs. Ai-. 
that can be found in a day. But ior real sport, there is notbing to equrl 
chargh or bahri, and deer hawking is the cream of this sort of sport. 


Ad Affghan has not the slightest idea of ehootlng' moving objec^ts, nor 

, ^ , indeed are the huge cumbyous weapons geilerally 

S^otu^^ * ft in use in the country adapted for such pr/ctice ; 

this class of field-sports is therefore mure cix;pum8cribed than with us; deer 
stalking in the hills is only practiced by the enthusiastic {professional shikaris 
of the mountain ranges, whose whole lives are spaat among the haunts uf 
iWc, xna.'ikhore,’’ ihar and wild alieep; but birdais aiid men of sub>tance 
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have neither the physical energy nor perseverahce required for such sport, so 
that the only hill shooting in which they indulge is’carried on 'by “ hankwa,” 
or as,ib*is called Jiere Jirgha Shikar,” and consists in haviijg tllfe shooters 
placed in some^pass or well kno.wn ru^ of the game, which is driven tbwards 
them by a host of shikaries and otiier attendaijts. * Ahu Gardani, or deer- 

,, ^ , . * • . stacking in the open plain, however, is a very 

Aliu Gardani. \ ° i t ^ 

favourite amusement of the sirdars, and is con¬ 
ducted in the following manner. ^ . • 

Thrse or f^ur sportsmen, with their attendants, resort ^ the sandy open 
'plains where ravine deer abouiKl, and the shooters having scattered out to the 
distance of about two gun-siiots from each other, lie down flat on tlfe grouadj ^ 
the flatter the better. Th*e shikaries and attendants move oflE’ in quest of a 
herd of deer, and «ndeavour by keeping at ^very long distance from them, not, 
to frighten the animals, but by cautiouj^nd exceedingly quiet approaches, to 
make them quietly browse towards the shooteys; jf^jd generally (9 times out of 
10) succeed so well that standing*sliots are made at from 40 t» 80 yards, 
sehlotn over tlie latter distance. ^ Practice on the part of the shikaries and 
attendants, together with extreme patience in the shooters, is all that is required 
to secure ten or a d^zen d«er a day in this way ; but it is at best but native 
Bj)ort. Wild hog are mobbed with clogs, cut down with talwars, shot, and 
i«t fact murdered in every possible way, tlie poor animal never being allowed 

liho slightest *chanc?Niir his life, foi*spearing a boar in the ypen plain, an 

• • 

Angh in cannot see the fun of such sport, but on the contrary consiilers the 
whole ju'oeeeding as a tempting cf Providence and an unflecessary exposure of 
both men and horses. 

Willi fowl shooting is practised by almost every person in the tCohistan, at 

Cabul, jnd in the Kandahar district; the usual 
* modet)f proceediiTg is to build a small hut with 
loojjl)i)Ied walls on the margin of some jhil or pond of water, and at about 
some twenty yards from it a whole flock of stufied ducks of all sorts is placed 


Wild fovl shooti]|^ 


out mi the water to attract passing birds ; these decoy-ducks, or ‘‘ bhdts” as 
tliey are called, are merely the skins of ducks stuffed with a little straw, and 
fastened on the top of a stick which is pushed intd the soft mud at the bottom , 
of thi^jhil till the bi'rd appears^lo float naturally on the water; whole flocks 
of difcks are thus alUired dowm and shot; onagpodcl;iy, alter a shower of 
rain,\ single Affghan#will frequently secure 40 or 50 duclfs. of 

cranes are also stretched on a stjek, and placed standing separately and upright 
in the water, and attract passing flocl^p of cranes from almost incredible dis¬ 
tances. All tiie commoai modes of taking wild fowl practiced in Hindustan 
ary also resorted to here, but do not require explanation; a novel method 
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however, which 1 have not h6ard of elsewhere, <s adopted in the Kohistan. 
An artificial tank is formed by damming up some small stream or ri^I, and a 
email hut ^uilt at a sluice gate made in the dam, through th^middle of Yvhich 
the cut carrying off the water is carried^ a few decoy or tame ducks ait? placed 
on the pond, and wild fo\Vl ^llo\yed to visit t/ie spot unmolested for several 
days, till they get quite accustomed to all around theip f the fowler now gets 
into the hut, and remains perfectly quiet till he sA's a large flock of ducks 
sleeping on the water, he then ttpens the sluice gate and the water gently 
running out floaty down tlie ducks quietly into the liouse by ortea an^ twos, 
where thev are secured without those outside hein'" anv the wiser. I am told 

, twolfnen will thus capture over a hundred ducks, in 24 hours ; 8on)etimes 

‘ . ' * 

the middle of the day is best for this sort of wholesale murder, and at others 

, night. The chakor and liessil a^'e shot in flocks at spriings in the bills, 
during the hot season, and from bejiind a sort of shield made of two sticks 
tied across each other and covered with cloth dved a dirtv vcilow colour, haviior 
black eyes painted all over it; this strange object so aatoni^ilcs the birds that 
they all huddle into a small space, and by degrees approach closer and closer 
till they arrive within easy range, and are knocked over six and seven at a 
shot. Another form of tlijs screen is made of two .short fiticks stuck into the 
sportsmen’s turban, with a piece of the same sort of yelloAV cloth fastened 
between them, and allowed to hang down w'ell over tlie face like a masj;;, 
having two holes to peep through. The man’s body is^k.Lri behifid a ro<*k and 
this strange'Tace presented to the biids wiiile they are at some consideiahle 
distance off, which rfiakes them pack close *and come up to be sliot, as in the 
last instance, but both these methods of killing birds are most strongly con¬ 
demned by all oithodox Muhammadans, who say that the poor birds mistake the 


rags covered with eyes, for the face of the great prophet, come up to pay 
their respects j and that all those which aw? killed* under suih circuni>tunee.s, 
become martyrs ; this is but a poor compliment to the personal appt^aram-o 
of the arch imposter, but what 'will Muhammadan faith stick at ? thikaries 
with less theological ideas call the mask a “ gedari.” 

Quails are usually netted, first by a net being thrown over a corner of a 

' corn field, and two poles on which are hung 
Netting. several cages with calling'quail in tlier^ being 

stuck up immediately behjnd the net; this arrangement is usually madgjt very 
early morn'ng, and 7vhen the sun is‘up, a long rope is strctclieJ across 

the other end of the field by two persons, wjio work it backwards and for¬ 
wards, 80 as to make a gentle rustling sqund, and gradually carried forwards 
towards the net; when close to the latter, the fowlers»irush up and secure the 
quails .which have been driven under the net, hundreds are thus caught oi' a 
morning in the height of the season. 
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IJOJTS. 


The second method, also a most successful one, if^ for several men to carry 

■ 

the net overlho fields; two men holding the corners of the net ui front, and 
keepings \t up bj'^streicliing, while the remainder of the p^rtj" fofm a^lino < 
along the back of tlte net and act as berfters; when a quail is ptat up under tl>e 
net, all let go and the bird is at oVee secured ; fjiiisls more generally practised 
in the ovcniiie*. ^ 

® ft 

Anotlier form of net is called a dogazza, and consist^ of a triangular piece 
of neU htrcfcb^l between two lortg’ and strong reeds, which is carried by a 
iiiTliviiual before him, tjirough the fields and secures a qiTail as it rises. 

• The dogs of Alfghanistan, used for sporting purposes are of three soj;ts, the 

• greyhound, pointer and “ khundi.’^ The firsT* 
are not famed for speed, and would have little 
eliancc in a fair course with a second rate Ertglisli dog, but they are said to 
have ‘'Oine endurance, and when trainod A#used to assist chargbs in catcliing 
det’r, to mol) wild hog, and to course l^rcs, foxe?, &8 7(fcc. AfT'ghuus, iiowcvcr, 
niii ever}' thing to kill; and it is not an uncommon siglit to sec half a dozen 
of the.-e doirs after a single liare. * 

o ^ # 

'I’lie pointers are obtained from the hills in the Jalalabad district, and the 
Koiiistaii ; they are IJlrge, Ifcavy. slow hunting, but* very fine-nosed animals, 
and staunch to a fault, their heads are heavy and very sfpiarc, and altogether 
ilog rruiim^s one very strongly oj* the old double-nosed si)auish pointer. 

“ Khuiulys,” arc the most useful, and at the same time thc^most eness- 

hre l auiinals in the country ; they have an undoubted cross of the pointer in 

• . * 

tliem, but tlic rest of their ])areutage is beyond conjecture; but for working 
out game from thick cover, there is no breed of dog that I have ever seen 
like them. The training of a “ kliundi” commences from the day that it 

can eat meat: sniall#)ieccs of ilesh are«*oastcd and trailed alone: the trround in 

. • • . • . 

everv dncction. and at hist tlirust under thick bushes of thorns and buried in 

lioli's ; the young “ khundi” is then called, and^lias to hunt uj) each separate 
ino-hcl of its food; this sort of practice every day makes them most deter¬ 
mined luiiters, and accustoms them to work tlieir way through the thickest 
Imshcs^ they are chiefly used for turning up quail, ^und ]>artiidges to hawks; 
and it is fl. beautiful siijht to see a good khundi work out a black partridge, 
whicli 1^ been frightened by a hawk, from the middle of a thick vineyard; 
and th^yr endurance is s«ch that they can work tlntnigh Ihe^ whole of a hot 
day witliout showing tlu?slightest signs of fatigue. * ^ 

Ah'ghan sirdars have of late tifken a great hincy to Engli.^h dogs of every 
description, and frecfucntly amuse thelflselves baiting jackalls, badgers, Ac. 
witli animals which thc^call “ sag-i-tiger,’* but which are really nothing 
more or less than the various crosses of tlfe bull dog which are alwavs to be 
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fomul ;ibout tlie barracks^of any European Jlegiineiit. Tlioso sirLlars liowcver 
will never liave a good breed of doi;s as they do not take the slightest trouble 
about them, *l)u^ allow all to cross just as it ina}'' lia]>[)et/ AVerc U '.lot for 
tiiis carelessness, the climate of AUgkanistan is so exceedingly favourable to 
tlic dcvflopement of the ca^jine race, that I L\u ([uite eoniident, dogs equal to 
the best imj>orted English, could be bred from really sgood stock with the tiio.'t 


ordinary care. 


Wolves, jackalls, foxes, and vermin of all sorts are hunted ;ii)d traj)ped for 
their skins, wHieh are inaile up into clothing for the cold season i hifV thijs is 
more iu^tlie way of trade than sport. Wolve.-i'arc taken in deep treiielies cut 
tlie form of a circle, leaving a large as- it were, iiv the ndddle on 

whieli tlu? carca-^s of some dead animal is placed as a bait. These trenches are 
‘ about 10 feet deej*. fuur feet \\id*' at lo[i, and not more tlian one and a half 
at bottom. Tlie wolf naturally dft vito tlie tiauu-h instead of taking it at 
a houinl. and \\lien once it ^ontinue.^ to run round and nauid tlie cii-ele. but 
owing t-)*the narrowness of the trench, has nut a chance of working lii^ uay 

ft 

up t]>e hank. 4 

The Wolves during winter pack together.*and wliile the snow U on the 
ground are so sharp set w’ith hunger, that they fix^iucntl^' attack single travel¬ 
lers on the main roads or even iiorsenien. 

In conclusion I may remark that AtTgliauistan allords a =!plcndid Held to'b. 
native .sportsmen, for on its inountams are^to be foinnf"ina^kliore, ibex, thar, 
wild slieep, and mo.st of the deer common to tiie Jliinalaya rajiges; uliile in 
the jdaius, ravine deer, yews,” a specie^ of leopard, wild lii)g, and black lynx, 
together witli ducks, woodcock, partriilgcs, \c., t^c. are ino-t abundant; but 
the people of the countiy are so extremely bigtitcd ami jealous of foreigneis, 
tliat a stranger in lliese countries run>«‘i much grealer eh%*iee of being >talkcd 
himself than of stalking any thing worfh the trouble of tiu-.hig home. 



APPEN.DIX E. 


» • 


Traih'i'a and Tfadt‘ of U- 

^ IJxDiTii tills head 1 propose to give a ftketeh of the comniCrclal classes ot 
^\'e>teni Allghauistan, some ol* the routes Irequented by them, and the chief 

.irtielcs of trade wliicli not be found iu Doctor Dcllew’s report 

^ • 

producls of the country ; and may conHUonee with 

The PovI^■X)I-V.^I AlruuANS, 

Altliougli the disturbed state of AlTghanista^ has, du«iiig^ the past centur\, 
been uui’avoralde to the dcvelopmentf of commerce, yet we know that at one 
lime large and valuable c»ravau8 ujed to cany the products of llimlu-taii, the 
l*:nijab and Cushmir to Ciibiil,Jlerat, J’eiviu and Turkey ; and that althougii 
at Tiie present day prod^icts of these countries llijvv through very dilt'eieiit 
climinel^ to far remoter regions, still in Jvhol‘a^aIl (hy which name traders 
alyiost invariahl)' style the greater jjart of Atlghanislan and Persia) are to be 
l«uud «inercaii?ile rSiiiifc called PovTndiah#, whose lives are spenji in caravan 
i.'ur.i.e.-. carrying on the trafiic bt-tVeen Hindustan, Kliorasau and Pokhara, 
by means oL tlieir <lroves of camL’L«%#und ponies. • 

Tliese I’o\iudiahs aie [uistoral, and migratory in their mode of life; during 
the autumn months, they proceed down tlie Guleri, or Zadi passes; and 
leaving- their familii^to gra^io tlic spare cattle in the Derajat, a portion of the 
tribe goes on witj^^oods io Ifelhi, Ci^vvniiore, Xe.•ami arranges sons to be back 
about the comiueneeineiit of Marcdi, when tlie clans again pick up their taini- 
lies and worldly goods and move up the pa.-'SeS to the Ghazni and Kliilat-i- 
Ghilzi ^istiiet, sending on caravans to Cabul, llukliai’a, Kandahar, and Herat 
.(t^lie Khart>ti division carry on most of the trade with the latter place;) the 
\vhole*iLl*uriiing in time to accompany the tribe dov^n the passes again. 

'Phis jAiove is ciiect<'Tl in three divisions, proceeding invariably at stated in¬ 
tervals/ and the respective migrations bear tbo naincs^of*M^\akhcl, Nasar and 
Khaimi^ after the biaiieiics ol’ the ti^be composing Ijicin. 

d'l'O Poviiulialis are divided iyto four clans; Leliwaiii or Lohani, Kasar, 
Neazis and Kharotis. _ 

Tlie Louamks are again subdivided into three branches: Dowlatklu-l, 
Panni and JMvakhcl; but the two lirsfc noyr no longer carry on the mcrcaii- 
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tile pursuits of their ancestors, having settled down as agriculturists ; the 
])ovvlatkhel Ctn the lands of Tak, in tlie Derajiil, with Sirhulaud Khan 
(Kattiklwl) i\t their head ; and the Paniii (a much smal>*;r division)•» about 
Thall and Sutliali; tliese latter are gr;^duully mixing with tlie Taring of that 
pari of the country. v. 

The I\rya]vlie] (with the exception of the hlu^Jazai 4'acticm, riumhoring some 
400 families under Mir Alam Khan in Deaband.) I'lve entirely in camps, are 
wuvalthy traders, and for the‘convenience, of jnisturing their docks, ^livide 
themselves intttl2 khels or encarapments mustering about lOlO' fa,milit;s in all. 

KJicJft. Prvs nt chiefi. Tcnf^. 

•■^^nfrake Killa, . Alladad Khan,.. 100 

TJuiarzai, . Din Muhammad Kliun, . 70 

Umarzai, . Kozi Khan, . SO 

Taiini, . .. 

Pasiuni, ... ... (Kattar Khan,. 00 

Uelochkhvl, . Pahik Klian, . 100 

Belochkhel, . Slier Muhaipmad Klnin, . 80 

Pakhtyar,. Peroz Khau, . 1)0 

Dakhtvar,..-•. Lai Klsan, .«. ^ . lOO 

Luui,. Mahi Khan, . 50 

Luni,. All Muhammad Kliuu, . (yO 

Myani, . AmDKiian,.^'7.l)0 

These Lohanies pay six hundred liupees annual tribute to the Arnir, 
(being at the rate bf Rupees 50 per kliel) Tor tlie privilrge of grazing their 
docks and herds in the Gliazni district during the summer months ; tiiis is 
of course exclusive of im]>ort and transit duties on goods l)rought u]) as mer- 

k 

charidize. ^ v, 

Many Povindiahs are wholesale merchants trading on K. jr own aeeounl, 
while others are mere carriers or small dealers; tlio latter frcfjueutly take 
floods fur retail sale, on credit Vroin tlieir more wealthy brethren, rumiing all 
chanees of profit or loss, and paying at the rate of Vl\ per cent, per aniium on 
tlie value of the goods. 

The Povindiahs carry gdods from Dera Ismail Klian to Cabul or Jvandaliar, 
at from 15 to 25 Rupees a camel load, the cost depencling on the wipply of 
cattle on the spot ^iid tlie losses of each caravan while on tlie journey.!^ 

'"Prom GhazniTo KandaVar, 0 liupees a^e charged foi- every 0 mauii^s. 

. Cabul, 3 . 

Cabul to Peshawar, 12; the extra ^harge on this hiie^ of road is owing to 
tlie danger in the Khybar and 'i'artarra pa^sses. « 

Tiiii Kasks arc the strongest,of the Puviudiah duns, and their claef 
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Sliali/.ad Khan is acknowledged as the head of the whole fraternity ; they 
number aboyt 1850 families, divided into encampments as follows. 


^ 1 Jvlich', ^ 

Fresent chiefs. 

• Tents. 

• 

Jalalklic*!,.•.. 

. Mallik Sbahzad Khan. 

.' 200 

Jlarkhcl, ..... 

• 

, Sirfara^ Khun,_ 

• '7 . 

1 

. 100 

Alam Jjcgkliel,.!..•. 

. Majid Klian. 


. 7U 

Chalaklvbel, . 

o ^ 

, Shekli Kliaii, .... 

• 

• 

. 80 

Jiannuklicl, . 

. Jlamzan Khan, • . 

9 

. 100 

^ ahi\ nl^hel, . 

. Kasim Klian. 


H'.\ 

^^amrikht’l, . . 

. .Sliumsh-ud-din Khan. 

. 150 

• ’ . 

K.t*nalk.licl, ... 

, Kur-ud-din Khan, 

7 • - - • • 

. 

KamalLhel, ... 

. Khaddar Khan, . 


. 50 

1 shkhrl, .•. 

, Laslikar Khun, .. 


. 200 

J)aiidkhel,... 

9 

. Maddat Khan, 


. 250 

^I.usizai,. 

, Kaksla Kffan,.. 

A A 

. 100 

3Jusi/ai, ... 

Adam*Kljau, .... 

W 9 

. 00 

S,iri)k!ii.‘lli,.•. 

. Daud Khan, .... 


. GO 

K^ amatklicl,. 

.•Sliahzad Khan, 


. 70 

Kvamatkhcl,.-.. .. 

. IS\ad i\lu‘ Khan,. 


. SO 


U'he^o Xasrs pay tlirce tbousund rupees annually to Mir Alam Khan, the 
of the Turan Gliilzis, at Muryha, for the right of pasturage ; this sum 
Hicy iiividu Jver c?.vinipnicnts actordii:^ to tlic number of ca^mels, cattle, 
sheep an 1 goats, belonging to eacli. The jiuorer members of this c-lan who 
p(jsst>s not more than hall' a do/ci* camels each, club together and cany on a 
trade in suit, wliieh they biing from the iSahaduiklicl mines to Ghazni, or 
the Kliilat-i-Giiilzi dlstiiets, and barter it against grain, receiving tlirce or 
lour loads of the latter fur over}' one of salt, according to tlie market value of 


the mineral on ^^spot at thh time.* • 

Some of the liokliara trade is in the bands of the Kasrs, but lilic other 
Povindialis, they generally prefer that of IliiidTistan which is more prolitublc 
and safer. 

The chief wealth of the Nasrs (excepting those located in Gumal and the 
KuncHn ilarrahs) is invested in trade and cattle ; •they formerly, in common 
with otlj;n’ Povindialis* possessed considerable lands on the Gumal, most of 
which .have been gradually taken from them, year year, by the Waziris, 
witlr\?’hoiu they have a^cadly feud* and in their aynual migi^tion^down the 
passe.'- they are obliged to combiiio their strength and force their way down 
against that tribe; this however they have hitherto invariably contrived to 
ellcct. 0 

• The NEAztiiS number about (iOU families, divided into lour klicls. 
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.Kheh. * Present diiefs. Tents. 

Manrezlihel, . Mulhili Asliak,. IGO 

Nur Kh;Ki kbelj . Mullah Ali Muhanun.n.l,.^.. 200 

Musifiulkhel,. Mullah Ahmad Kluni, . * .IGO 

Alikhel,.Mullah SyaJ Nur Muhammad,. 80 

The remainder of this clan, located, (as is'already wt-ll known) in the vici- 

iiit}’’ of Esankhel, on tlie Indus, are our own sulfjects; and belong to the 

agricultural class. * 

f . / 

The KuAROTirES are divided into ' • 


Seven trading factii^ns. 


, * Khels. 

Alimadkhel, . 

Ditto, . 

Present chiefs. 

. Piru Khan, . 

» 

Tents. 

. GOO 

.. 200 

Ditto, . 

•» ■' 

.. Hikmat, . 


. 2(H) 

Yahkhel, . 

^ * ,4 


. 2t)0 

Pasanni. &. 

. Ganda IvLau, . 


. 2o0 

lladvakhel, . 



. GOO 

Narzlk,. 

. Tur Khan, . \ . 


. 50 


Eesides a few families residing in Cabul. i 




Total . 

.... 15ut> 


Tiro shepherd divisions. 

( 

€• 

. t 

Marakzai, 

. Sulaiman, Ivehrmeh, Midiii, Nur 

Muhammad Khan, 100 

Kokalzai, .... 

..... JC;isr Khan, . 


.... 400 

Tiiesc border 

on the Jaddran countrv, . 


.... 500 


Eleven Agricultural divisions. 


Khels. 

Present chiefs. 

District. 

Houses. 

Umarkhel, ... 

__ Zarin. Shekh Mulianftmad, 

^ % 4 

. \ 



Kamal Khan and liasul Khan,.. 

.... UspiliTna, .. 

.... MO 

Saindkhel,.... 

. Sirdar Khao, . . .! 

Gunial, ..... 

5') 


Muhammad Yar. 

. Ditto, . 

.... GO 

W vKJf • • « • 

Yahkhel, 

Yar Muhammad, . 

. Ditto, . 

....* so 

Hybatkhcl, 

Sahib and Daud Khan, . 

. Ditto, . 

. 30 

Zakukhel, 

. Marwat Khan, . 


10 

Surahikhel, . 

Sirurer Svatl and Muhammad, . 

. Sarohi, . 

lOO 

Vjui, . 

fivad K-han, ... 

Yazil, . 

... A 30 

Lan^:ikilel^.. . 

Sahibdad, . 

. Sarobali Nallali,-\ 

Yuzarkhel,.... 

. Mazztdi, . 


. '500 

Tiinikhel 

•Tanneh .... . .. . . . 

. 'Ditto, _ 

» • • • ^ 

X ilUAIV AIVI p 1 

• 

« 

1 

Total,. 

.. 1,000 
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Koutes. 


The Sulaimanzai PovindialTs are all fakirs, wandering about from encamp¬ 
ment to vill.tge, and living on the industry of their neighbours; they muster 
some iiv% hundretVsouls. , * 

Tlie Itharoties, like their neiglibours j;be Jaddrans, are perfectly independejit 
('\'eo]>ting those residing in Saroha and Sinowzi, which* are subject to the ruler 
of Zurmat; and pay, ^^e former 140 Pupees, and the latter 240 Rupees 
annual revenue. This tri(5e must not be confounded with the Kbaroti Ghilzies 
wbic*4 are ])ci'lectly distinct and fjiute a diflere^t race. 

The Gul^i'pass traversed by these tribes in their annual •migrations, has 

already been described by an oiTicer from per- 
• sonal observation, which must he far better 
any sLeteli which I could 'offer from native inforination ; but the following 
routes (also used bf them) from Kandahar, Jthilat-i-Ghiizi, and iMukar b^’ the 
tract known as the ]hih-i-]\Iarul', may b^ j^eful ; the merchants proceeding by 
itdi'om Jvaiid.diar have first to pay Rupees 2-iO j^e^’ ciftnel to Sirdar Gliolain 
llvdar Kliaii at Cabul, besides (> annas to Mir Alam Khan, tlie lietid of the 
I'tak Ghil/ies at his foTt at M%rgha. All Hindus coming up from Ilin- 
dusLau by this mute are taxbd according to the circumstances of each, one 
man [)aying 10 Rnpn.'a while a poorer person gets off by paying 4i Rupees. 
From Kandaliar to 

•Kii.n\ Mom V M), (5 koss over tlie Kandahar plain; tlie water liere is from 
but bracki-iiVa litile euh.ivation*in the neighbourhood. , 

Tvux.lK, G koss, over a sandy ]>ialn ; encamping ground on the bank of the 
Tarnak river, from which water is*proeured. ' 

AVn.OAT, 5 ko>>. In tliih day’s march a small kotbal had to be crossed 
no |)rovi?ions ]>i'ocurable here, and water only from springs. 

Jandau, Madat ^vluin, 5 koss. A yillage in the midst of a wtdl cultivated 
tract on the bay^of tlie Argliusan.* Road good. 

LoirA, G k(iss. Road along the bed of the Arghasan; here also are villages 
and eulti\ation and Lora itself is situated at tfie junction of a stream coining 
down^rom above ]\Iukar, with the Arghusan. 

SuuoiiAZ Kotual, C koss. Still up the bed of the stream ; the road is 
broken nnd rugged ; there are a few small villages in the neighbourhood 
surrounded by small patches of cidtivatioii; the country generally mountainous 
barren'.; encamp at thc^foot of tlie Kothal. • * • 

7l7r^MARCii. This, •though not *a long marcli i» actual measuiement, is a 
most tedious one; the ascent and descent of tlie Surghaz mountain has to be 
accomplished, wliit^i takes tlie greater^oart of a day. The encamping ground 
is at a spring on the far side of the range, just crossed over; no village, but some 
•trees. 
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Stit AfARCiT, 6 koss over^ an undulating broken country, gradually de¬ 
scending down again to the bed of the Arghusan, on the bank of nvhich is the 
^ spot for &cai»ping. 0 ^ * 

.SiirnEZAr. G koss, over a country umlulating and hilly, though thc*banks of 
the Arghusan are here ami there cultivated, and have a good sprinkling of 
villages. . , 

IvATT, G koss, same sprt of road as yesterday. * 

IIth march, to a Ghilzie encampment noar some springs, '^he road jeavea 
the bed of the Arghusan and crosses the Gluvanza Kothal, n’*hi(ih ij? neither 
high nor difficult; this is the last halting place“iii tiie Kandahar district. « 
•*^TJRKIIEL, 7 koss. A village belonging to the ■'J'ochi Ghilzics ; country 
tolerable well cultivated, water brackish from springs. 

Sturaxisa, 7 koss, over an fpnduhiting plain; no cdltivati('n ; villages 
deserted; water procurable from ^v^dls; this spot belongs to the 'i’oehi 
Ghilzies. * . 1 

KiRsniTTU KE KILLA, G coss; road good, country level, but only inhabited 
by wandering Babars ; water from karezah^ * 

ToPA3f, 6 koss, over a plain ; liere is one A'ell but no cultivation. The 
country belongs to BabarS". * • 

Lowana ka bez, 7 koss, over a plain; Lowana is a small villago fcurrounded 
by cultivation. • 

Gubaei OiiREAll, G koss; baltiiijj-ground at the (fTTcrance to tin? pass. 
Water procured by digging in the bed of a ravine wlierc it is always to be 
found close to the surface. * 

Lari, 6 koss ; the name of a plain where kaffilahs usually encamp ; it is 
occupied by a poor and inoifensive tribe of Kakars, Hoad through a long 
durrali flanked by low bills. Water fropi .springs. y 

TiiiKUOnAZ, 7 koss. Thi^ place consists of iiO or 40 hor^-^s of tlic Jliuni- 
rian tribe. It was in the days of the Moghul Em])ire, lamous lor the inann- 
facture of weighing scales : made of raw hides; and although this trade has 
almost disappeared, yet the manufacture still exiats. Country hiiljV and 
barren. 

Muktial ; an encamping ground G koss from the last; road passing‘throu:_‘li 
a long defile; water procured from a small stream, a tributary of Ui(>.GuniaI. 
From this spot Uirce tlarrahs open out; the Jhob,* Kundar and (hniial. 
TTle Kakass herd Jhob, the Khoraties, AppezLs, Mundakhel, ^heranis 

and Wazlris, are to ho found in the other two. 

Mamckha>'I, 8 koss, a long and iia'-sorne march; for /ivc koss tlirough a 
narrow defile, commanded by lofty heights ; the pal^i tlicn debouches on tlie 
Mam-ukhani plain, occupied by Muiidukhel and Nasrs. 
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KiivnKHUNDi, G koss ; here are a few villages in the midst of cultivation 
belonging tQ Mundukhels and Nasrs. Eoad generafly through’a hilly coun¬ 
try the bed^f the Kundar stream. , * 

GusTi, G kos'k ; still along the bed the stream ' this spot which is oijy 
an encamping ground without houses belongs i;p tl»e Muiidukhel, described as 
a pastoral race in alliai^ce with the Nasrs, and generally able, to defend their 
own; they never molfist dSiravans passing through their country. 

HuSEfN Nika, 7 koss ; a hall^ng-place at* the Ziarat of Ilusein, where 
the Kluildudlihel and other Suluimankhel Ghilzies come dov«i to trade and 

barter with the Lahaniea. lioad as in vesterdav’s march. From here two 
• . - - ^ 
roads strike off, one to Guliri and the other to Zao. — * 

l)AM;i.MJAR, 7 koss ; a hrfUing-place watered from a sj>ring, on the water¬ 
shed line Letweeuithe Kundar and GoinaJ, streams; this day’s march is a 
dillicult one, through a rugged darrah, at ^ic end of which a high kothal has 
to, he ascended. # ^ • 

Kak/uu. The first halting-place fa the AVaziri country, on the banks of 
the Gomal. Caravans afe frequejitly attacked by the Waziris in all the 
route tlirough their portion of ^\ic country where there are no villages, but 
(udy well known haUyig-pl.'^es, named as here shown. The road in to-day’s 
inarch is down a steep descent and then along the bed of the Gonial river. 
JCvNMTAJ, 7 koss ; along the bed of the Gomal. 

«Jvo^n], 7 i.iUo. Ditto*. Ditto. • 

Kiii-iCAx:?!, y koss, along the bed of the Gomal. 2 koss from Kotglii is 
the Tol darrah, a narrow but w?ll cultivated glt^, inliabited by Taftani 
Povindialis w'lio are on Iriendly terms uith the AVaziris; but the remainder 
of this day’s march is notoriously subject to AVaziri raids. 

GuJ.iiti, 14* koss. ^ Leaving the bed of the Gonial and crossing a very difii- 
eult kothal. AVa^r is scarcest this*stage. • 

Masiikakx^^O koss, through low barren hills; water from a brackish 


siniiig. 


ZnjtNAUiKAiT, 8 kos>, Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. * 

, Mak^igakii, 9 koss; at the 4th coss the road passes out of the hills and 
crosses? to this village in British territory. 


w 

Caravans from Khilatd-Ghilzie pay a tax of llupees*2-S to the ruler of that 
distrOT*before starting, a^id a lurthcr'suin of Kupeestl-lO to JVlir AUm Khau 
and take tiie following route. , 

Mullahliad Akhuiij 7 koss. AVator %)m akarez: country tolerably culti¬ 
vated, with occasional gn|fdcns ; inhabited by Utuk Ghilzies, and the road 
cj'ossing the Tannak stream, traverses a succession of small darrahs. 


0 
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Baqiiat, 7 koss. Road ovei* a plain : water iVoin a karez ; here are numerous 
almond gardeiis, and the country generally is well cultivated. * 

Peshi.* A,Ghilzie halting-plaee, at the foot of a kotj^al, and e^oring. 
Op the summit of this hilt is a tower wl^ere the Ghilzie transit duty is collected. 

CuAONi, 8,koss. Ro'ad kad^ and country broken and hilly; two kothals 
have to be crossed. Chaoni is the head-quarters of Mil Alum Khan, already 
mentioned as 'the chief of the Utak Ghilzies. Waftr from a karez and 
springs: country in the immedraio vicinity^ cultivated. 

Khakan, 6 koss. An old Ghilzie fort; road good over a levt.< count’'y ; and 
water from springs. ». • 

'■^OBGUAij 6 koss. Road tolerable ; this village is on the boundary line between 
the Utak and Tochi Ghilzies, countrv undulating.' At Lorghai are niimer- 
ous karezas and a stream. . f' 

Muegiia, 8 koss, over a plain; cultivation, water from springs and 
karezas. * 


« « 


Daewaza, 7 koss; a Ghilzie encamping-ground where there are numerous 
springs. ^ * 

SiBGAEi, 5 koss ; Over a plain. Water abundant. 

Kassasa, 6 koss, road through low hills; haltiii(j-placc at some springs on 
neutral ground between the Kakars, Mundukhel and Tochi Ghilzie tribes. 

CiiiSMUifi, 8 koss ; in this march a small kothal ha.s to be crossed ; remaind-r 
of the road*over an undulating coilutry.* Chisnmni ir^a valley witii i-evcitii 
small villages scattered over it, inhabited hj" Dliawi Gliilzies. Water pleiitiiul. 

Topa 2 », already'ment^ned as the 15th stage in tlie Rah-i-Maruf from 
Kandahar. 


The tiiird branch of this road joins ip from Mukar. Caravans proceeding by 
it, have to pay 5 Cabuli Rupees to tlie Ghilzies *as transit Vi;'ty. The stages 

from Mukar are:— '•! 

GiiilaN, 6 koss, through the villages and cultivation of tiie Taraki 

Ghilzies! ^ 

Dhand, 6 kos.«, road good. Country cultivated and water from karezas, 
Wastazi, G koss, over a plain country as yc.stciday. Ab this place the 
water of numerous karezas, all bracki&h, disappears in the soil. ^ 

UTKA^’■, 7 koss 4 r5a^through a narrow darrah, country undulating, hilly 


and hut i)ftrtially cultivated. Water brackish from Wflls. 

Ktlla KuAJr, 8 koss, country sprinkled, with Taraki villages, and culti¬ 
vation : water abundant. r 

Taezae ea Sir, 6 koss ; road along a darrah fv the greater part of the 
idiatance; after corning out of which, arrive at an open spot of the above 
name containing a few Taraki vilbiges. 
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• • 

Zangalla, 8 koss; one low kotlial lias tcv be .crossed in to-day’s inarch, 
known as ^lie Zangalla; the Tarakies of tins place are all sliepjierds and 

have*li^:le or no Cultivation. * 

• • * 

Shaiidtje, 8 koss; a difficult koflial Las to be, crossed' in this march; 
country mountainoy:s. Water from springs: ho cultivation to fli seen. 

Spedau, 7 koss ; thftjs the name of a halting-jiliKie, without inhabitants ; 
water from springs; country rugged; and several \mry difficult ascents and 
desc^Mits to.bi got over during "this march; this spot is the limit of the Ta- 
I’uki Ghilzk? country in this direction. 

Muelaji Miyan Ziarat, ^ koss; this also is merely an encamping-ground, 
in the country of the Jumiani Oliilzies; water from a spring; country much 
the same as in last march ; road through a difficult pass. 

Boza, 9 kosSj over a comparative plain. '‘At the halting-place is a brackish 
spring, but no inhabitants, hut tlu SilTaimankhel village of Nasrs is only 
two koss off to the northward. ^ • * 

Ll'kmvkoiia, 8 koss, an encampment of Taraki shepherds, near a spring; 
the road generall}^ good with the t'xeeption of one small kothal. 

G cnAWATiTKAii, 8 koss ; tins is a small jdace belonging to a colony of some 
IdOU Ldhwanies, wlfo are‘generally engnged in the salt trade; considerable 
quantities of salt are excavated here, and exported to Affghauistau ; the water 
nft tliis stage is brackish in the e.^treme ; there is a low kothal in this day’s 
niardTi, but owinir to its broken and aniri?]ar surface it is difficulfc*for camels. 
Laht, G koss, already mentioned as the l8th march on the Rah-i-Maruf 

route from Ivandabar. 'ihese routes are often taken bv tlie Povindiahs in 

»/ 

preference to the more beaten tracks on account of the abundance of forage 
for cattle and camels, wliich is often scarce elsewhere. 


In the Kand^ar district, tl»c cliief mercliants are eitlicr Hindus, Sliikar- 

puries or Persians ; of the first there are 350 
shops belonging to Uttaradhi,l)iildiini and Khatri 
caste?! and 190 houses of Shikarpuries and others. The Hindus are all cloth- 
‘ sellers, s[uce-dcalers and shroffs. The Shikarpuriijs are clotli-sellers, general 
fruit-dealers and agents for large firms in Shikarjiur (who have transactions 
with must of the large cities in Asia;) in their haiids^are all the exchange 
transactions, and muck of the wooHrade, wliich is thiily gfo\jing into greater 
importance in this parlfof the country. * 

The following are a few particulars regarding tliis trade. At Birgand, 

Hazara,®Herat and Kandahar, when advances 

Wool * * 

are made to the nomads on the future crop, the 

■ 1 rice on the spot is about 12 Co.’s annas'per Kandahari maund of 4'Co.’s 
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seers; but if purchased 5 tfc the time of shearing, it costs Rupees 1-4 for 
the same ^weight; and if taken on credit Rupees 1-8. A load of 48 maunds 
• Kandaharl, 01 :* 192 Co.’s seers, is carried to Kandahar from^aiyr of tl/e 'other 
districts abovementioned for Co.’s Rupees 12-8; and from this point to 
Kurrachi for Ae same sura. '^Tht reduced*rate for the latter distance is account- 

I 

ed for by the rbad being better, and, below Dadar, ‘perfectly safe. The go- 
inashta or agent proceeding with the investment receives ^ of the profits, 
taking an equivalent share of risk ; but if*the arrangement \vltj\ him is made 
on the Multaramadan principle (known as Mozaribat) when the agiut l*uns no 

0 

risk, of the profit is absorbed in his pay. 

Tlie agents in Kandahar say that the tariff of bo/it-hire from Kurrachi to 
Bombay varies so much, that it is impossible to give even a fair approximation 
to the expenses of transit, but tha»L the price in Bombay may be put down as 
192 Rupees per kundi of 60 Kanthkai’i maunds. Pure white wool is the 
most marketable, but bro'»v*ii and white ^ are frequently mixed. Tiie wool of 
Birgand and Herat is generally shorn twice a year, and if not exported is 
manufactured into carpets, bala-zins, niasnadi, namads and common felts. The 
fine wool known as kurak is procured from goats in the Herat, Gazak, and 
Hazara districts. ' 

The Birgand and Herat carpets, sold in Hindustan as Persian, are woven 

in looms by^G or 8 men at each, ,much in tlte 
same w'ay that carpets are usually rnade m our 
jails, but of a much finer texture ; and the wool is always dyed before being 
spun into thread, which is said to make the carpets keep their colour miicli 
longer. Carpets are purchased from the manufacturer at 10 Herati Rupees 
(each 4 Co.’s annas) per square yard, and fetch in Hindustan 10 Company’s 
Rupees. * ^ 

In making masnadi namads, the great art is in having thexv;^ol thoroughly 

carded and cleaned first, and then K. htiv made 
Up into a sort of half-felt foundation, on which 
are placed pieces of colored wool of the required pattern anointed witl|S(»ap ; 
the whole is placed on a frqme of reeds, and rolled up and out again till the 


Carpets. 


Ksmads or Felts. 


wool is worked thoroughly into one homogenous sheet of the ret]uir(‘d firm¬ 
ness ; the namad is now opened out, and v'ell rubbed under tlie feet; and 
’ • . 

lastly after a second coating of soap, the whole is finrdied by hand-robbing. 
Eaelt niasn'adi namad sells ^t from 7 to 15 Rupees on the spot. 

Bala-zins or saddle cloths are made as aboYe, but* without figured patterns 
of any sort, and are of the finest pi<Aed wool, or event coarse kurak, ami 
fetch 6 or 7 Rupees each at the manufactory. '*Kurak is procured from 
gouts' by combing them once a year, with fine iron combs, by which only the 
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Dried fruit. 


finer parts of tlie unJer coat is taken off; tfiis wool is generally used for 
making warm under-clothing for people of rank, and is worked up like ba- 
lazin% lut in rauci thinner sheets, being little, if at all, inferior 4;o pashminahs,, 
selling at from*7 to 20 Kupees each o» the spot. 

The great staple produce of Karrdahar is* drftd fruit; of \^ich apricots, 

grapes and figs are thc^chief; of the first, there 
are ten descriptions, namely, surkhah, charmags, 
kais^i, pasrassi, sadhai, shamshi, phen, murzi, safedeha, pasrassi miranjani and 
shakarparin * • 

, Youiii,^ trees of any of tlies^ descriptions are obtained from the stones of 
the fruit, wliicli are .soakiy.! in a water-pot for about 20 days, or until ^ley 
germinute, wherf they are iakeu out and planted on ridges, and so watered that 
the moisture may teach the btoiies without *fetting the shoots, which are liable ' 
to rot. When these young trees aje *^*ear old, they are transferred to the 
gardens, where they are to remain; and tli5i fwlkiwing year budded; they 
bear in tlie fourtli year, and are said to last from 25 to 30 years. For method 
of liiubiing bee Doctor l?elle\v’s vqiort. 

'i'he pasra>si miranjani and*kaisai are the most esteemed. 

The Iruit of the eharmflgs, when perfectly ripe* is split; the stone taken 
out, and the two sides stuck together again, and thoroughly dried m the sun on 
UkIs of straw ; when ready tiiey are called “ khistab” and sell at the rate of 
Pli OfT.’s siHrs per rupee iii Kandahar. * • 

The pasra>si miranjaiii, when thoroughly ripe, is also stoned; but the 
kernel is restored, and the fruit Jried as above. When ready, they are called 
ustak” or khubanies, and fetch in Kandahar a rupee per 12 seers. 

^J'he other descriptions of apricots are also dried, but the above are the 
most ajiproved varieties. ^ * 

Of grapt's Ud^e arc 18 sorts, rocha, kalachanni, khalali; all early sorts 
of wliich, Jim last mentioned is the most esteemed ; siah, lal, sahibi, kismis- 
i-safed, busaiiii, kisrnis-i-surakh, katta, ita, Shekh Ali, Taikhuri, Kalaghuchak 
Aimi,|Kalamak, Khail, Ghalami, askari. 

The vines arc generally pruned about the beginning of March, and cuttings 
planted for new vines ; these latter are carefully watched, and as soon as the 
shoots appear, one only is allowed to grow ; the most promising being of course 
selected a vine is oiil^ allowed to increase a branch a year,^all other shoots 
being jy-imed away. Ttiey are, in Kandahar, usually planted in a (feep tren^i, 
the earth from which is generally thrown up on the north side and forms a 
hank upon which t^e vines are trained* The principal portion of the gardens 
surrounding most villages in the Kandahar district, is taken up with vine 
‘culture, and the total produce must be enormous. 
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Bundies of the kismis-i-safed, when perfectly ripe, arc cut" and hun" 
each on a separate peg in the drying-house, which, is a shed built for tlw pur- 
. pose; the waKs being perforated all over by loopholes frouR- top to bottom to 
secure a free circulation of air; here they remain for 40 days, and are tbcu 

taken down, shaken from tHte stalks, picked, cleaned, and sent into the market 

» 

as raisins without seeds,^ called bedana or kisniis-i-ssb^z, selling at about IG 
seers per Co/s Rupee. The siah, surkh and sometimes the ita, are dried 
in the sun on beds of straw; and when reail^', become the common kisnvs or 
kismis-i-surkh, fetching in the Kandahar market about a rupee {or ft om 21 
to 28 seers. * ' 

¥lie katta and ita, are sometimes dried; but ipore frequently pressed for 
their juice; for this purpose they are placed in a series of pakka vats three in 
number; the first Lae a course gitvtiiig at the bottom wlAcli allows notliing 
but juice to pass into the second, grapes when, ripe arc thrown into tliis 

vat, trodden under foot, -Uie Juice accumulating in the second vat where it is 

< 

allowed to stand till the sediment subsides; the clear portion is now drawn oif 
into cauldrons, and well boiled; after wbith it is put out into the third vat 
to cool, and call “ doshab,” selling at from 12 t*o IG seers Mxdgbt per rupee. 

The ita, when perfectly'ripe, is also treated in thf follo^ving manner. Five 
cbittaks of slack lime are mixed vith one seer of suyi (natram) in a garra of 
water, well shaken, and allowed to stand for 24 liours; it is then called tezafj. 
Then 10 niEwnds (Kandahar) of witer are well boiled in a cauldron, Slid /Is 
much tezab as a man can take up in both hands is tlirown in. Two bunches 
of itas are now taken, dipped into this hot mixture, stirred about, and quickly 
witlidrawn; if the grapes be slightly cracked, it is a sign that the mixture is 
perfect; but if not, they are again dipped, or a little more tezab added, 
according to circumstances. Grapes thus treated, and tliorongliiy dried on 
straw, are called “ abjosh,” *and sell at*from 8 to 10 seerl^^r rupee, most 
other descriptions of grapes are consumed as fruit, and nut drieuvs raisins. 

Figs are of two sorts: black and white ; the first are never dried, but tlio 
latter are picked when perfectly ripe and spread in the sun on beds of^ straw 
till nearly dry ; each fig is then separately pinched in the centre, so as to tnni 
in the stalk and opitoaite end, and then thoroughly dried previous to siiinging 
on long strings; after which they are sent ipto the market, fetching a rupee 
for every 16 seers. • • • 

4 *' I • 

Fig treft, are propagated from cutting.s, but never trtinsjjlantcd. 

Of pomegranates, there are 5 sorts; panjwai, Lasn, slierin, tuash, and iie- 
dana; the first are by far the best, tken the basn, &c., The paiijawai and 
bedana are those generally exported. % 

Alu bokliaras are of two sorts, black and golden, of w'liieh the latter arc tiic 


beat ‘ the first when ripe a»e dried on straw in»the sun, and sell at 20 seers 
per rupee. ^N. 13. All alu bokhara tr3#require to*be grafted. • 

Tli^ Allowing ^re the 8 varieties of mulberries found at Kandahai^, parikuk 
kurma,* kalulaag, Ibrahimkhani, bedaiia, patavi, siahtul and danadar-; the’ 
most esteemed of which are the pari|juk, patavi ^nd'bedana; all are grafted 
except the dauadar.' o 

^ » • 

Madder is extensively cultivated in the Ghazni and Kandahar districts, and 

is said to be a» very pi^^fitable crop, notwith¬ 
standing that it takes three years to come to 
^laturity, and is even better ifdeft in the ground for a fourth. The green tops 
are generally eaten dowi^ by sheep till the last year, when the plant it:^ allowed 
to ripen. The bones of all*sheep so fed are said to be coloured, but the flesh is 
not in any way afflicted. 

The following is a list of prices in the Kandahar market of articles imported 
from various quarters. 


M^dcr. 


> > 


Fiiom Bombay. 


Imjjorts. 



Frices. 


I^amrs of articles. 


From 

to 

Long cdoths,.t... 

.. per piece, 

7 

8 

6 

8 

Ditto unbleached.).. 


4 

8 

3 

0 

Madapollains (white,) . 


9 

0 

6 

0 

J^lwati (shawl stufts) (red,) . 


10 

.0 

8 

0 

Ditto (urauge,) . 


9 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto (green,). t . 

. 

9 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto (white,) . 


8 

0 

5 

8 

Kliasa... 


3 

0 

2 

0 

Jaconet (grev,) .... 


3 

0 

1 

8 

J)itto (whjJ;^) .*. 

> 

3 

8 

2 

8 

Dimity (wk^*,) . 


4 

u 

3 

0 

Ditto (rose,) . 


9 

0 

7 

12 

Flowered muslins (ali colour,) .. 


3 

8 

1 

8 

Coloured muslins, . 


3 

8 

1 

9 

Ket,* .. 

.... per yard, 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Drill (white,) .^. 

... per piece, 

10 

0 

0 

7 

Flowered muslins (gobleu,) . 

.... per piece, , 

6 

0 

3 

0 

Yt^et^(l)laek,) . P . 

... per yard, 

t 

12> 

8' 

• 0 

Ditto, (red,) . a . 

... Ditto,... 

1 

12 

1 

0 

Majut(?), (Impoi;ted,) ... 

... Ditto,.., 

7 

8 

5 

0 

J3roud cloth, . / . 

... Ditto,... 

7 

8 

5 

0 

* Chintz Scarlet, (red,) . 

a piece, 

12 

0 

8 

8 

Ditto Ditto (black,) .. . 

a piecS, 

8 

0 

6 

2 
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Ditto 


Shawls, 


rn. 


Drj ginger, .*. 




•« 


Satin,, 


.a piece, 

5 

0 

3 

0 

.... apiece, 

8 

0 

r 

5 

0 

.... apiece, 

5 

8 

i 

0 

apiece, 

9 

• 0 

• G 

0 

a piece, 

5 

0 

3 

8 

eacli, 

6 

0 

4 

8 

fi 

... per yard, 

2 

0 

0 

12 

... per seer, 

0 

8 

9 

{) 

per 3 2 seers, 

3 

Jo 

, 2 

8 

..., Ditto,... 

2 

f" 

0 

0 

O' 

... Dittp,.., 

2 

0 

0 

i 

0 

,Ditto,... 

o 

s 

0 

0 

Ditto, .. 

.‘20 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto,... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

... Ditto,... 

o 

0 

0 

0 

... per jar, 

4 

8 

3 

0 

per 3i s^ers, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

... tDittc,... 

o 

0 

0 

0 

... Di^to,...^ 

4 

0 

0 

0 

... Ditto,... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

... Ditto,.., 

3 

8 

0 

{> 


G 

0 

.0 

9 

per 3 } seers, 

3 

0 ■ 

0 

0 

per yard, 

2 

8 

0 

0 

... Ditto,... 

1 

0 

0 

1) 

Ditto,.., 

1 

8 

0 

0 

... per piece, 

5 

0 

3 

0 


Penknives two bladed 1-8 ; ope blade 1: large sailor’s knives ; quantities of 
pottery ware of all descriptions are imported, as also needles ai^,bread, and 
a few English medicines, which'however kill many more than they\ire ; for 
being administered by a native hakim who knows nothing of tlieir properties, 
but tries the effect of the first which may be at hand, and regulates the !]uau- 
^ tity given by the price. ' 

N. B. The pieces of cloth above alluded to arc of all sizes 40, 31, and 29 

yards, and the Affghamgaz (or yard) is 3-i- English feet. 

* * • 

The following ire the Kandahari weights*: ^ ^ 

A Kandahari seer weighs, .. Co.’s Rupees,' 8 0 

A Charak is 10 seers, or . „ 80 0 

4 Charalcs are one maund, 

1 Miskal is 4^ tnasha. 

1 Masha U 8 Ruttis. 
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Coins. 

* • 

6 €iibuli rupees, . 5 Co.’s Rupees. 

• *1 Kandiiiar rupee, ... i „ • • 

12 Slialii make 1 rupee^Kandaiiar. 

6 Pice Kandahar or 4CoTnpAiiy’s pice, l^liahi. 

2 Shaliies kifiidahiU'i, 1 niiskal. 

4 Slialiies Kand^ihari, 1 abbassi. 

Tlu^wliolc pf^the copper coinage-is called in every two or three months, at 
tlic will di' the *rulcr of Kandahar (who regulates the value of'the shuhi and 
ii.#iially brings them down to liall’ price for a few days before they aie called 
in,) and taken at half price,.stumped and re-issued at their full value. ^11 
wlijcli remain in flie market of the old supply (unstamped) are called ghaz. 

* Iiiponis ritOM 

^ * |t Frices 


Karnes of ariichs. 

* •» * From 

io 

]*aslimina shawls aecoiding to quality,. 

Mohissea per Kandubar maund,. p . 

. 2 4 

0 0 

iunnene, . 

. 1 8 

0 0 


Punjabi shoes, PenholdeiS, Luiigit's, cloth, CashiniP shawls, Paltu Cashmiii, 
zinc, saliron, Cashmiii 10 Llupees a Kandahari mauud and Peshawar Lungies. 

• Fiioii Multan. 

liouglTclotj^,. |!er 100 yards,... 9 0 

Coloied sheets for women,.. 20 ditto,. 17 0 

Chintz, Nasrkhaiii, . 20 pieces or lOO ditto, ... 20 0 

I)ilto Lalgurie, . Ditto ...... ditto, ... 8 0 

Alaciia,.. 4 \ards,... 1 0 

Dutliiioe’s hides, ciiifd, . a. 20 . GO 0 

(Joats,.d.*.. 50 . 17 0 

Shoe's accoi'l^g to quality, ... 0 0 

FllOM BoKlIAIlA. 

Pussiai^ gold lace,. per tola,. 2 

‘Jiukhara i-ilk, pel' Kandalmr maund,.. 35 

Labani, ... Ditto .^ Ditto, .... 25 

Kukaiii, ... Ditto .Ditto, .. 25 0 

(jurdai^i,...Ditto .•Ditto,..•.... 83^ 8 

liokliaiuTomujalun, ... Ilitto,.!. 2 8 

(Jol 41 ace (imitation,).•..per yard, .. 

Culbadan (a silk chAli,) .f. .Ditto, ... 

Kanawcz, . Ditto ..f.. .Ditto, 

I’ostiiis (fox skin,). each, ... 

£ 


0 

0 

0 


4 0 
1 0 
3 0 
20 U 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
2 0 
0 0 
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Postins (rat skin,) .!.eacli, ... 2r) 0 0 0 

Sinjaf Postins, . each, . . 40 fO 0 0 

Sinaban^s and Postins Sainuri,. 600 0 100 0 

Choghas (Alghani,) . iio 0 0 0 

« 

Russian boxes of all sort^'and prices, *. 0 0 0 0 

Fbom: Mashad axd KflOJiAfslN. 

t 

Naishapur Terozes (Turquoises,) at all prices,.. 0 0 0 0 

Opium (Gunabad) per Kandaliar maund,,./. 35 0 0 0 

Ditto (Tezd»).Ditto . 4J o 0 0 

Kanawez, .... per yard, .. Is 0 0 

Silk lungies, .. eacl^, .. 0 0 0 0 

Ditto (Yezd,) . 5 0 0 0 

Razaies from Yezd,. 3 0 0 0 

Silk handkerchiefs, (black,) . 4 0 0 0 

Bulghar skins,.<... 15 0 0 0 

Bala-zins, . 20 0 10 0 

Black boots,.*.. a pair,... 8 0 7 0 

Abrak (rahdar,) .each, ... 280 0 0 0 

Abrak (Mashadi,.*.... each, 50 0 15 0 

Ditto Kirmaui, . cacli, ... 9 0 0 0 

Pittu, . 12 0 0 0 

Besides <the above Mashadi dduble-barrelled guns, pistols, and *&\vorcls, 

choghas, naradas, sinabands of Kurk, white and grey drills, and chintz of 

< 

all sorts and prices. 

From Cabvl. 


Postins, ... each, .. 25 0 3 0 

Sinabands, . 10 0 GO 

Pattu,.*.... 0 15 0 

nice . per Kandahar niaund,... 1^^ 12 0 

Walnuts,. Ditto, ... Ditto,.,. 0 8 0 0 

Cabul Molasses, . Ditto, ... Ditto, ..10 0 0 


Besides the above, Lungies, Barrak, and Janab. 

Fkom AyAEi)ARn.\n. 

From this district are brought the famoUtS pomegranates, which arc perhaps 
the finest in the world,^as also asafoetida; this trade cs chiefly in the hands of 
the Tajako and Kakars. * ‘ 

TheTajaks of Anardarrah are all under Mir Muhammad, Ahmed Kliar^ and 
Syad Musa of their own clan, who ere respectively at the iiead of 800, 200 
and 200 families. The lands of these Tajaks arc aVI laid out in fruit gardens, 
producing jujubes, pomegranates and figs, the value of which may be estimated 
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from the fact of the tribe payhig 12,000 Herati fupees (Rupees 3,000) to the 
governor of the province annually. Almost the whole of their "produce is ex¬ 
ported* tThe low Ranges adjacent to the Anardarrah basin ,are %he great 
asafcctida producing tracts : during tl^e three hottest montlis in the “year, 
numbers of Kakars resort there to collect that^gufli. * All parties, previous to 
proceeding to the grouifU are obliged to find security to the governor of the 
province for the paymenf of 6 Rupees privilege dut*y per head and have to 
pay aifurther tax of 3 annas per jpaund upon tile asafoeTiida collected. 

The articles exported, cost in Kandahar. , 

r • Expouts. 


Almonds, per Kandahar maimd, 


1 

0 

* 4 

0 

Masiiad and Herat silk (chktta,) 


40 

0 

0 

0 

• (Twela,). 


35 

0 

0 

0 

(Tuni,) ,, 

. Wtto. 

30 

0 

0 

0 

Anab (jujube fruit,). 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Zerisk (a berry from Herat,). 

• 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Sa^’rou from Birgand, ....A. 

•v. 

90 

0 

IG 

0 


And dried fruits of all sorts 4n large quantities. 

T he import duties .exacted at Kandahar vary exceedingly, and should any 
articles be brought which the Sirdar fancies, they are taken as his share of 
tlR'sc dues ; it is therefore exceedingly difficult to procure anything like a 

cdfreH tarif, T)ut from 5 to 10 per ceiit.«on the value of the gopds may be 

« 

at-suuied as about the charge. 

On wheat, baidey, atta, and rieft, 2 annas per donkey Iftad, or 4 annas per 
camel load is charged. Ghee I J annas per Kandahari maund. Wood 1 anna a 
load : fruit ditto ditto; ^ of all the oil brought is taken. In tlie city new skull 
caps arc taxed at 2 pice each, the kidney fat of every sheep or goat slaughtered 
is the government share, and^is sent*to theroyal*soap manufactory, where it is 
made into a^oharse description of soap on the most economical principles, and 
sold to tfle population; each shop pays a tax of*l| Kandahar Rupees per 
mensem, Syacls, Mullahs and a few others being the only classes exempted. 

- Dyers p:iy Co.’s Rupees 1,500 per annum. Tanners 4,000 Rupees. Cap and 
postin makers GOO Itupees, Butchers 700 Rupees. ^ilk-wea\^r3 3,500 Rupees. 
Gram-dealers Rupees f,250. The Hindu tax called “ Juz” (capitation) produces 
3,000 Rupees, Cattle jnarket 2,500. Gaming-houses 3,50p Rupees. Abkavi 
300 Rupes. Bakers h»ve to preseiU the governor^vith 30 Kandahar maunils 
of bread (15 maunds at each Ee^). The whole number of tax-paying shops 
in the city amount to 907. , 

The greatest merchaut^n Kandahar is Hyat Khan, who has agents in Herat, 
‘Lahore and Sindh; the chief Hindus are Ranjit Singh, the Government 

p 2 • 
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Agent, who presides over all panchajets and collects the “ Juz,’* lihanna 

Chur and Jairam, none of these nowappearto have any dealings „with Cabul, 

and althoVigli i^ills can be easily negotiated on Sbikarpur, Panjiib lOr. Herat, 

orderVi on the capital are difficult to procure. *. 

The Sjads of Pesbin' E^ikars, Bakhtyars and Beluchis generally, are the 

tribes chieflv engaged ui the horse trade, wliich 
Horse trade. . . •, 

usuallv nourishes fo^ six months m the vear, 

but is stagnant for the' hot months and during winter, when the road’s are 

partially closed by snow; about 2 or 3000 horses are said tfo passI'tbrough 

Kandahar annually ; the chief breeding districts drawn on by these traders 

are^arikhs, in Irak, Maimunnah in Turkistan, Nur and Killah now in Haza- 

rab. Darya Gaz and Khilat-i-^adir, in Washad; Gulza and Ferozkoh in 

the Herat district. Of these ,tbe horses from Saraklts, Nur and Gulza 

are most prized, and are purchased on the spot for, from 10 to 20 tiilahs 

(eijual to GO or 120 Co.’s^llupees). Animals of much higher blood and value 

are to be found at these places, but they are seldom purchasetl by traders as 

there is a great chance of such horses being picked dut by the Durani Sirdars 

(in transit) at their own valuation, and altogether the profit on blood horses 

\ 

is not so great as that on^be cheaper breeds. « 

Colts are allowed to run at the mare’s foot until a year old, on the exten¬ 
sive grazing grounds of these districts, and as soon as weaned are sold*bo 
Hindus who^keep them a short time^and barter them against Indigo, cliVitA's, 
&c, &c. brought for the purpose by regular horse-dealers. At Kandahar, 
transit duty at frorli 15 to 30 Rupees is cliArged on each animal, and to escape 
this tax the traders frequently take the desert routes through Siestan to Belo- 
chiatan detailed liereafter. 


The Syads of Peshin and other smalj^ traders carry on ^he traffic in liunian 

’beings in Western Afigbaiiistan, and some 4 or 
Slave trade. ® 

500 are annually disposed of in KiuVhdnar alone. 

Some are purchased in Si^etaii, but most of them are kidnapped ^ very few 

Persians are brought here as slaves, and those are ehielly purchased from 

the Turkomans ; they are usually imported by the Siestan route. 

Hazarah furniAes a large quota, frequently in lieu of arrears of revenue, 

when there is any difficulty in realizing the G^overnment assignments made on 

different villages,—while ^some monsters in human slyipe arc found-among 

I ^ 

tio^e Hazarahs^who sell their sisters ancl daughtera into hopeless bondage. 
The price of slaves fluctuates according to the price of food. During seasons 
of abundance, they fetch tolerable sujps, but in time famine or scarcity 
they are a drug in the market; for instance shortly i/ter our arrival here, last 
year, when the famine was great in Kandahar, two women and a boy were sold 
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to one iiulivitlual for Rupees 120, and almost any jiuml'er mi^lit have been 
purchased at the same rate. ’ ^ 

Tli» Hazarahs £«d negroes are most prized in Kandahar, as; when treated* 
well, they invariably make hard workit^, trustworthy servants, and, strange to 
say, few Hazarahs ever attempt to escape to their wn country; the reason is 
said to be that when tfitre, they have great difficulty in gcttifig sufficient food 
to exist upon, whereas, when they are with Affghj^n Sirdars (so long as 
they •do tligii^ duty) they get well clothed and plenty of food; they are 
general^' enipfoyed in the charge of horses. * 

r There are a good many African slaves in Kandahar; most of these, I find, 
are brought by pilgrin^s froiv Muscat, through Persia and Herat or Si<?fetan, 
while some (tho*ugh 1 am not aware of any arrivals during our residence at 
Kandahar) aie snTnggled np with Kafilliibs from Bombay. The principal 
dealer on the Persian line is a SyaeJ fciyir Syad Ali) who has an agent in 
Herat, ivhile Kajak Shall, one of tim Peshin ^yads used to be notorious on 
the Bonihay route, but he is said not to have vi.^ited Kandahar for the last 
three \ears : although I know of several slaves now in Kandahar who have 
been smuggled up wdthin that period by other parties. 

The cows of Kandahar •and yiestan are in general request, and are said to 

give 20 seers of milk each per diem, being milk¬ 
ed three times in 24 liouis; thev fetch about 
Ivtiptfts TO^eacli, but the breed peculiar to the country about Go?^dam are the 
best ana cannot he purcliased under 50 Rupees each. 

Camels are uii\thing but plentiful in the Kandahar di^trict, and the supply 
is scarcely adequate to meet the demands of tlie trading population, and many 
are imported I'roin Bedoehistan ; prices vary from 20 to 100 Ilu[)ees. Siestan 
appears to be a wintehed country, fui^ I can hear hut of two articles brought 

from Chat quarter, Kegmalii, and eider-down. 

Rc'gnuilii. , 

The former are a species of small sand lizard 
(lacertu scincus) procured in great quantities from the sandy deserts border¬ 
ing on Siestan ; they are caught, killed, and dried in the sun for exportation 
to Hindustan, where they sell at the high rate oj* 4 for a rupee, being sup¬ 
posed to possess some extraordinary strengthening properties in cases of nervous 
debility and other infirmities of the same class. 

Eider ducks are said to abound on the Siestan Lnke, ahd^the natives kill 
• * . ^ • 

• them in great numl?ers in the foltewmg way. 

Parties of men go at night and concealing 10 or 
12 men in the long.grass on the smali islands in the lake, the remainder set 
fire to the heavy juiigal /mnd the margin of the lake which so bewilders and 
■frightens the ducks that they flock in hundreds to the islands and are knocked 


Cattle. 


Elder flown. 
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on the head with sticks bj; the parties concealed (here. The down, however, ie 
much adu^fcerjited. 

V 

P£BJIAPS of all tlie districts round Kundahar, that lying between Siestan and 

^ Belocliistsfn is the least known to us, and in the 
absence of more prccise'information, the follow- 
ing routes usually take^ji by Jleluchi Kafillahs may prove useful as illustrative 

i. 

of the inhospitable character of that tract ttf country. , , * 

The length of the different inarclies is not given, as the pt'^plcrfre^fuentinij’ 
them, hare little or no idea of distances, but each may be put down at an 
average of 20 miles. 


Route from Khilat (Beloclnstan) to Killapvt in Siesfan. 

•<* . 

Kabez Natb MuhamIiTaD Htsseix, Country well cultivated along this 
march, and water abundant from karezas: Belucb [(opulation, 

I 

Dakbah. Population Barraks; country‘arid and sandy, water from a karez. 

Dehi Sirdar Sirfaeaz Kuan. Inhabited by Belucbit's ; road all the way 
over sand; on this raarcfi pass a quantity of “ bilut” (oak) jutigal: water 
from wells dug in the sand. 

CeokaNI Jaki. Inhabited by Belucbies: Sliah Pasand l\ban (Bcluefi) 
owns this village; grass and forage are abundant, the population gen'draily 
following a pastoral life; road as in last march : water from wells. 

Darrah Shah Pasand Khan. Road through a darrali, and encamp in 
it near a spring : no village. Badshali nur killa. Over a sandy undulating 
desert to a mined village on the banks of the llelmund. 

In the next 3 marches to Killapat, by Kainal Khan, and Ginnl)ut, the 
route traverses the cultivated valley of the Helmaiid, in tl*e district of Siestun, 
which even the wild Beluchi describes as infested by flies, and wlii'-e the niys 

4 

of the sun strike with such vigor on the soil, that even the camel of the desert 
is obliged to be boused to protect it from their all-powerful and destroying 
beams. i 

t 

Another route sometimes used by Belucbies is a direct road from Gbiriis(j 
tp Kbaran. , 

I 

The first four marches follow down the* Hilmand, encamping at Lirkar- 
wallah; Killa Buz; Hazar Guft, and Laki, all Bamekzi or Murzie villages; 
from the latter Kafillahs are conducted by guides Across the desert: for the 
first day no water procurable for man or beast; on the si*cond day you arrive 
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at a place called Harbu, where there are two wells resorted to by nomad 
tribes duriiig the winter montljs only. On the 3rd marcli*, a desert is 
traveled, and nc^ water is to be had. The 4th day brings 4he caravan to, 
Siiur Cnahan where there is always seme brackish water. The 5th inarch is 
also through a howling wilderness without water. ^ 

On the 10th day frflm Gliirisk, arrive at some hills known as the Koh-i* 
Ishmail Khan, which are of quite as unattractive a nature as the desert just 
crosXd; at Jins spot are two vvelis. The 11th* march is to Niski. After cross¬ 
ing ths hiils *mentioned in tlie last stage, the caravan debouches on to an 
tf-xtfensive open plain, on which stands the Belochi village of Niski, where 
water is abundant frorp well^ and springs, 12th village of Shah Pasan3 Khan, 
mentioned as thC 5tli stage in the last route ; from this point there are two 
marches in the Diftrah Kharun, tliroughoi^ which water from springs is pro¬ 
curable at various points. Tlie next st^gje-is to Nawabi Arzad Khan, a lielucli 
village in the midst of cultivation and suppRed.witB water from springs. 
One more march brings the caravan to the well known town of Kharan. 

Although the innate "suspiciousness and love for exaggeration of the Aff- 
ghan’s character render it iiexE to impossible to collect anytliing like statis¬ 
tical or even reliable information upon the most common subjects, I have from 
time to time gleaned the above notes from individual merchants engaged in 
the trade of Kandahar. 

^'Pffe opening up of the resources of SRidh and the Panjab, t^igether with 
increased facilities for the transit of commerce to and from the port of Kurra- 
chi, must, no doubt, in time have flieir usual effects on tl*is part of Affghan- 
i.>tan, and considerably increase the exports of Kandahar. But the inipover- 
ishetl state of the Amir’s exchequer, and the expedients which Governors of 
provinces resort to^to make the required revenue, preclude all hope of reduc¬ 
tion in the present heavy transit fluties of Affghanistan, during the present 
reign; nor.-1^’it likely that general political fermention which must in all 
human probability ensue on the Amir’s death, will improve matters in this 




A descrijdion of Kaffiristaii ntid its hiJialHta}ifs compiled frQm th^ ac¬ 
counts by Mr, ElpJtinsione and Sir A. B/crneSj as ivrll from 
iiixformatioR gathered from Kafr slaves In the servic** of different 
Afghan Sh'dars. • • 

« 

HnrDU Kttsu is the name generally given to the water-sheJ line between 

the ^‘iverfe Oxus and Indus, or rather to that 
Hindu KubIi and KafEristan. .r*. • t-x , -i t-i t 

pj>rtiorf ol lu winch the Uehasruu, ivholu- 

mab, the Kunduz and Kblcehar streams take their rise, and flow northwards 
to the Oxus, (called by the people east of Balkh the,Panj) while its southL-rn 
slopes are drained by the numerous tributaiucs (;f the C.ibul liver, which falls 
into the Indus opposite to Attok. The largest of these tributaries is known 
as the Konour river, which is supposed to have its sources about Lat. 

30' N. and Loner. 73® 20 E. and after draluino; the mountains on either side 
of the Kashgar, or Chittrul valle}', w^icre it is called Bailum, itr i>. joiiuvl 
Cliigurserai (about 48 koss above its junction with the Cabul river) iiy a con¬ 
siderable stream ct^niing down from the ]If, AV. All the c<iuntry drained by 
this last mentioned tributary, which has different names in diflerent loeahiies, 
is known as Kaffirl.stan ; and, as sliown in the aceompanying sketch map 
compiled from native information, comprises the entire possessions of these 
tribes, excepting the portion hpld by the^If ilties,»the water from who?e lands 
runs in a nurtiierl 3 " direction, and one or two smaller }>atches (Mailed in the 
sketch. « 

2. Kaffiristan may therefore be said to consist of an elevated plateau, 
forming for a distance of about 80 miles, as already explained, the suiulnib of 
that elevated range called blie Hindu Kush; the drainage of tins Alpiiic'tract 
in its highest altitudes seems to be sornetiiing like the fingers of a man’s, 
open hand, a number o^f small contiguous vallbys concentrating their waters in 
one point, from*, which the main stream.flows down a long deep glen uiul i^ 
joined at intervals by others in valleys shooting out at right anglts from 
either side : the different slopes drained by these small tributaries seem t(i 
form the natural divisions of the couu^^y, and eac^ valley or glen lias its 
own name and aeparate tribe, and is again subdivided into many einaller , 
sections. 
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^Divisions of tribes and country. 


3. As might be expected in a country of this description, while the upper 

^ , and more elevated portions afford hothinsr better 

General aspect of tlie country. * ^ 

• t •• than grazing grounds to the pastoral-portion of 

tlieso tn*bes, th^lower slopes are gcnei^lly found clad with -dense forests of 
pine; and tlie narrow and well sheltered vall^*ys jfre*cultivated, and yield, in 
addition to wheat ani* millet sufficient for the consumption of its inha- 
bitant-i, rich supply of "grapes, apples and other fruits common in cool 
cluniAes. ^ * 

4. 'Jilie ^riftcipal dii isions of the Kaffir tribes arc as follows, Tiaiegama, 

W aiegal, Waillegal, Kiiin, Kamuz, Katti,R:ibrah, 
Muiidegal, Pch, and Kantor ; all of tfies^ are 

again subdivided* into endless sections, all of which it would be very difficult 
and [icrliaps neitliftr useful nor interesting^to trace, but the following are 
a few of them which, as already shown^ are divisions of country as well as 
of tribes. * ^ * 

1. Traiegama, divided into Gambfiir, Kattar and Devi. 

2. Waiogal, divided iflto Painter, Willwaie and ilangalli. 

3. Kantor is the largest "division and includes Kaymgal, Peh (again 
divided into Bairhaina, Pimicligram and Atargain) mid Gadu. 

4. The Kicth is also a very numerous faction, chiefly pastoral, and has the 

ro|)Utati()n of being the nU'-'t ancient branch, as all tlie other divisions of the 
ti said to have been offftlioots fromiit. Tlicre are bo&ules tjie above, a 

great number of smaller tribes, to be found located along the bed of the main 
stream, such as, Paj, Paintar, Pem?bsh, etc. * 

6. The form of government among the Kaffirs is a sort of patriarchal 

republic, for there are certain families of ancient 
descent ^in each valley who are nmcli looked up 
to, and a conclave of the elders or Miite bearcls'from among whom, settle all 
matters of government, and when necessary make peace or war. Dlood-feuds 
are very prevalent, and bitter, both between iiulividuals and tribes, and a very 
c{>mmon way of bringing about a reconciliation b(*tween fauiilies is to give a 
daughter in marriage to some member of the opposition, but in such a case 
it 'is‘understood that no dowry is exacted. Every Kaffir killing a Kaffir, no 
matter what the provocation may have been, is driven out of his village for 
three years, at least, after which time he may returp \?itli,the consent of the 
elders* but take liis chance of bein§ retaliated upyii by the*relatives of tlTe 
victim ; and in aggravated cases, Jie is not allov\ed to return at all. Vengeance 
is considered a sajred duty, but in tl^ event of two Kaffirs who have a blood- 
feud between them, meeting under circumstances precluding their settling 
* accounts on the spot (such as one of them having a guest with him) the 


Goveriiment and lands. 
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party wishing for delay, throws his dagger on th'e ground, puts his foot on it, 
and gives his reasons, while the other party advancing also p]aces his foot 
upon the weapon and both turning their backs on each otl^^r depart ,ow their 
respective business. With all Muhanipiadans, Kaffirs have a Aortal feud, even 
with converts from their o^n tpbes, and a youth is not considered to have 
arrived at man-hood until he has killed one or t\vo,^fo least; the greater the 
number the more exalted his position in society’. 'An oath of peace among 
Kaffirs in time of hostilities is \;aken by lie,king a piece of salt. ^ 

6. Kaffirs a*e physically' athletic, powerful men, leading an'in^lolert jovial 

kind of life, and‘rotally ignorant of literatu*. ^ yf 
06 ^ 8 ^* 111 * 6 ^ appearance and man- desciiption ; they have no wiiltcii lauiruage, 

and [KISS the greater part of their time in hunt¬ 
ing, raids, dancing and wine, seldom if ever engaging tn trade ; and the 
working classes, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, ttc., are all from a certain 
sect known as “ Baui”* or,“.Slibillah,” wlm are looked upon somewhat in the 
light of slaves, and perform all sorts ol' menial offices ; and some of the tribes 
especially those towards Furjghan even fidl them'to the Ximehas, who are 
themselves half-bred Kaffirs and carry on aii*y necessary intercourse between 
them and their Muhamin&dan neighbours. • 

7. The entire cultivation of the land is in tlie hands of the women, who 

till, sow and reap; they have no ploughs, but 

Agriculture. their <chief implements of husbandry a.jf'a 

t 

pointed stick of hard wood, a three pronged-woodeu fork, and a reaping hook, 
a rope is fastened to tlie fork just above *che prongs, and wliile one woman 
pushes the fork into the ground as far as she can, a second one turns the soil 
by pulling the rope foj wards ; as soon as a field has been turned over, it is 
manured, and the surface being once,more slightly forktjd up, it is sown and 
watered ; when weeds appear*the pointed^stiek is used to eradicate them, much 
in the same way as a gardener in England would use a Dutch hoe. 

8. The only class of free servants known among these wild tribes are 

shepherds, and whenever a Kaffir gets very 

Shepherds and sheep. i. i. 

* poor, he usually resorts to this ocoiip,ition, the 

general reward for such service is one sheep in tv\cnty for six inontbs attend¬ 
ance, but should the shepherd contract to keep the flock for three years 
consecutively, he,.is bntitled to the fleece of the flocl^, their milk, and all the 
he-goats born cluring that period, it being always understood tlmt wFiatever 
happens, the shepherd is expected to niaka over at least the same number of 
sheep at the end of three years as he received upon assutr^ing charge of them. 
The common breed of sheep in the country is \Jie Dumbah or fat-tailed 
variety, with the exception of the Peh district, where large flocks of the long- 
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Marriage ceremony. 


tailed sheep are to be seen. Each sheep and goat in a flock knows its name, 
and will com^ when called like a hound out of a pack. 

9. i^ulvgairiy iggpommon among the Kaffirs, and like the Jews and Mu- 

hammada^s the surviving brother takes the 
condition of dt;atl/of a brother; the landed 

property of the family^' is always -divided among 
the widows, while tlie rest of tl)e substance is equally distributed among the 
sons/daughters, being SLi[)posed•to live with *aiid assist the mothers until 
disposod*of i)y *marriage, have no share in tlie inheritance. l?he condition of 
\T?ot!T5n among these tribes is mftch less restrained than among Muhammadans; 
they do not conceal thgir fac(;s, and wander about at pleasure, but are never 
allowed to eat at*the same table with men. 

10. When a mafriage has been determine^ upon between the members of 

two fatnjlijs^ a party of elders meet and arrange 
the amount of dowry^ .wlfieh is generally paid 

in sheep or goats. On the day of the wedditig, the friends of both paities 
assemble at the house of ^lie father*of the bride, who provides a sumptuous 
repast. The ceremony conimAices by the attendant priest sacrificing three 
or four goats over bundles df dried juniper, or yaw branches collected on the 
ground ; some of the blood is waved towards the four corners of the earth, 
sifjtposed to l^e in the direction of the abodes of each of their deities, who are 
caiT?fr on by name, and a portion of the (flood is then daubed on ^le forehead 
(d the bridegroom’s hither, the remainder being burnt on the dried bushes 
just mentioned; the flame being increased by the oblations of the guestsi 
which consist of oil, butter and cheese thrown on the flame to feed the fiery 
element. The repast is now served up upon round tables, while the guests sit 
on three logged sto»ls. This concluded, the bride is produced, bedecked in 
all luT iinerv, and accompanied by l*er husband,Valks off to her future home, 
distributing drif t! fruit.s and confectionary to all whom she may meet on the 
road; arrived at the threshold, the sacrifice of goats is again gone through, 
but the blood this time is sprinkled on the face of the bride’s father. Both 
parlies publicly accept each other as man and wife; tlie piiest invokes a 
blessing on the union, and the ceremony is wound up by the guests partaking 
of a second sumptuous repast proyided by the bridegroom’s father. 

11. ^’Attached to ea«b Kaffir village is a lying-in l*osp»tid, to which all 

• women are obliged #i) retire wheu about to be 

coiffiiied, as the birth of a child within the pre- 
cincls of a village is supposed to bring down the wrath^f the gods in the 
shape of famine or pestilihee : at the end of forty days the mother returns 
to her home, a great feast is given, and the “little stranger” has a name 
given him. 


Births.* 
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Funerals: 


12. Kaffirs like many more enlightened nation^ appear never thoroughly 

to appreciate a man's deeds until Aie is beyond 

* all thanks, for the great ir/ent in i*' Kaffir’s 

history is his funeral : on this occasron the body is divseeef out in its finest 
attire and laid on a bed ; tVie Wf*iole popnlation of the village asstMiille at the 
house, and keep up a perpetual round ot dancing an^.*singing, the men in one 
party and the women in anotlier, the body being taken up on the bed at in- 
tervals and carried up and down tlie room; in the case of /i notable, this 
ceremony continues for eight or ten clays, during which time aU present are 
feasted and regidovl with wine, excepting iininediatc rehiticns of itvj 
dececse3 who are supposed to be in too great grjef to, care lor such thint^s. 
After the feasting is finished, the body is placed and nailed down in a box, 
which is carried to the summit oli.'i hill or otlier eons[iicuo‘us spot, and placed 
under some shelving rock sheltered the weather, and the spot marked by 
a cluster of flags mouivtt d c?!! long poles. If the man was a vt-ry great worthy, 
his bones are treated to a new suit of clothes, a second cormneinoiativo l’ca>t, 
and a new box at the end of live 3 'ears. Birt should tie have fallen in a quarrel 
among his own tribe, he receives but a small *'poi tion of lln se honors. The 
remains of ordinar}' folk?? are simj-ly closed in a box and carried to the top of 
some adjacent mountain, and there left without further ceremony. In the 
case of a distinguished warrior who has l.dlon iu battle at a di->tanci* from his 
home; or up.ider sucli circnnistancer tint the body cannot coiiveiiieiit^j;**’be 
brought home, his friends cut oti' liis head and bring that home to receive the 
honors, a body of straw being sub^titutcd in the clothing to complete the figure. 

13. The religion of* tliese tribes is a gross itlolatrv, thougli diliering in 

many particulars I’rom that of Hindu'^. I'heir 
Keligion. images a^’c invariahl}^ moulded in the shape of 

t 

a man or woman, their cliTef deities are called Mahadeo, Paiieo, Tru>kin 
Enmrai, Ivaantar and Bruk, but the great god of wljich tlic.-e are sn[)po.sed to 
be merely fractional parts, or incarnations, is ];rtown by tlio name of Dogan, 
who is the creator of all things and wields tlic destinies of all mankind ; the 
different incarnations having also some slight intluoncc for good or evil. The 
Kaffir has no belief in a future state of rew'ard or j)unisnmcnt, hut holds that 
tlie principle of life is never extinct, for ^ soon as one earthly bod}'- is 
used up, the vitfcl spark is immediately transferred. to another of tlie same 
species. - « "" 

14. The priesthoods are invariably of a*^particular caste called “Utah,” 

one fam'ijy of which i .-5 attached to each idol to 
perform the service5‘ and receive offerings. 

These men arc generally wealthy, and looked up to by the Kaffirs, who, with' 
tJiis exception, ignorb caste and all Hindu cereiuouies as well as their ideas 


Priests. 
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Bfh or prophets. 


of clean and unclean meats; they will eat the flesh of cows and pigs and in 

^ 

fact of all eicept carnivorous animals. Before 
undertaking an expedition, or indeed any matter. 

t ^ 

of great moment, a Kaffir generally# sends for a “ Dfl’* who is a sort of 
hereilitary prophet among them, and requires fj*om*nm the oracular result; on 
these oeeahions the* j^^phet seats himself mysteriously on the ground, 
balancing a strong how the centre of the string between the fore-finger and 
the if umb of both hands, placed close together* and cafls on one of the deities 
(but nx)re ^csjlecially Truskin) to declare what the result will be; in about 
iJti.lHi'r of an hour, should the bow oscillate in the direction of its lengtli, the 
an^wer is sniiposed to be propitious, but if sideways, the reverse. ShoulcUTru- 
fikin not voiich>*are an answer, which is sometimes the case, another of the 
deiticfi* is siinilarly^applied to, the bystan(j|^4i*s all tlie while throwing down 
votive offerings before tbe Dih for the god, to induce liim to return 
a favourable answer; the DiI of course beifig ,41ie*self-constituted purse- 
bearer. 

15. As the account oT tlie religjon of these tribes given by* Mr. Eljihiustone 

somewhat differs from the aboVe obtaiiiud by me from men of Trijuma and 
Pch, 1 give it, he says, ,* • 

“ The religion does not resemble any other with which I am acquainted. 

• They believe in one g(»d, whom the Kaffirs of 

Mr. Elplunst^ue’s account. i i r m . tv 

Ivamdesh tail imra, and those oi i%OKOt-Aiogan, 

but they also worship numerous idols, wliieh they s^y represent great men of 

former days who intercede with god in favour of their worsTiippers. These idols 

are of sttuie or wood, and always rej)resent men or women, sometimes mounted 

and soini times on foot. Malla Najih had an opportunity of learning the arts 

which obtain an enjraiice to the Kaffir J^antheon. In the public apartment of tbe 

village of Kamdesh, was a high wotiden pillar dn which sat a figure with a 

sj>eai' in one iiand and a stnif in the other. This idol represented the fiither 

of one of the great imm of the village, who had erected it himself in his 

lifetime, having purchased the privilrge by giving several feasts to the whole 

vilLH»’e : nor was this the onlv instance of a man deified for such reasons, and 

n j *> j ' 

wor.s1iii)ped as much as any other of the gods. The Kaffirs appear indeed to < 
attach tiie utmost iin|iortauce to the virtues of liberality and liospitality. It 
is they which procurc,the easiest admission to their 4 )a^adi>ie, which tliey call 
Baii-le-Bula, and the*opposite vices are the mast certain guides to BaVi- 
Daflar-Bula, or hell.” • 

16. When abopt to make a sacri^ce to the gods, a first takes water, 

and pronouncing the name of the deity it is 

intended to nronitiatc. dashes a handful of it 


SiicnHce*. 
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into the aniuiars ear, when, if the victitn shakes his head to get lid of the 
water, it is supposed to be a sign that the sacritioc will be accepte<b but if not 
the animal is rOot killed. All cattle and sheep taken ii^ battle with their 
enemies are sacrificed to the gods an^l not one kept, while* all arms, Ac., 
become the property of tlieVjaptprs. « 

17. These tribes are noted even among their Mulu'^nmadan nciglihours fur 

c 

the faith with which'they keep every compact 
Genera clia acter. entered into, A Kallir before breaki\ig a 

truce, even when»made for a stipulated time, invariably sends a brac^e oiibullets 
or arrows as a significant hint of his future intentions, but like most Larharoif>^ 
and s&TDie which consider themselves civilized, tribes, thev consider any deceit 
fair in love or war. This race looks u[>on ho^[)itality as a sacred duty, and 
when an old and intimate friend ciunes to a Kaifir's hou&e,' the host runs to 
the flock and brings his finest ram, which is killed, and a handful of the blood 
sprinkled on the forehefid of^ liis guest, while tlie flesh is cooked for his diiuier. 
When a very celebrated character arrives in a village, the people turn out, 
place him aloft on a charpai and dance g-bout with him *thus raided and 
around liim for two or three liours, witli mu^ic* and firing guns and pistols, 
but these are honors seldom conferred; perhaps*; once in ten or twelve 


years. 


Houses. 


18. Houses are usually built on the slope of a hill: the walls arc formed bf 

I 

stone, tiiud and wood fitted tof^cllicr, amhTTSc 
two or three stones in lieiglit, having under¬ 
ground cellars for wine. Tiie uj'per apartments are reached by stairs formed 
of the trunks of tiiree or four laige trees, placed in a slanting direction, 
side by side, having deep notches cut in them to answer the purpose of 
steps. 


19. 

Wines. 


Kaffir wines are of two classes;, dark or light, according to the colour of 

the grapes used in the manufacture, none but 
chihlren are allowed bv tlieir laws of the land to 


touch the vines before an appointed period, wlien the whole tril>e set to u ork 
and get in their vintage, this custom was adopted in order to ensure the 
grapes being thoroughly* ripe before they are n»adc into wine, and secure its 
being of the best quality. The fruit is trqdden in a large wooden trough, 
from whicli a smalhspohtfconducts tlie juice on to a grass sieve, j)]ace<l over 
the mouth of a large earthen or stone vat, in which the wine is allowed to 
settle and ferment, the froth which rises being daily skimmed off. As soon 
as the process of fe||pentation is over, tlis sediment is removi^d from the boftoni 
of the vat in wooden ladles, with the greatest care, to’iprevent the wine becom¬ 
ing muddy, after which the mouth of the vat is closed with mud, and remains 
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BO for three or four months, when the wine is fife for use, but the longer ife is 

kept the more it is valued. When the whole of the wine has been used, 

bread is ^oaked in yie lees at the bottom of the vat, and in t\m shape forms ^ 

a recherche dislf among Kaffirs, ^ 

20. In killing sheep for food, Kaffiu’s cut their t/rdats by sticking the knife 

^^ , through and cutting outwards: bullocks are 

Killinj; food. ° ^ ^ / 

fir.^t knocked down with a pole-axe, and then 

bled 4o death. Some of these t^dbes will uot*eat fowfs owing to their always 

* • 

fucding.on duil^heaps, and consider them unclean, for which #reasou they are 


KuHlr account of themselves. 


21. I cannot better describe the account of the Kaffirs given by thSmaelves 
than by extractnrg the folfowing passage from Sir Alexander Burnes’ Notes on 
tlic.se tribes, \vIuL*h4 have had corroborated lyf Faramosh Khan, a Kaffir slave 
from Waigiil, and General of the Troops of Sirdar Ghulam Hydar Khan heir- 
apparent of Cabul. * ^ ^ • 

‘‘ In speaking of their nation, these tribes designate themselves as the 

^I^hatnmadans do, Kaffirs, with which they 
do not couple any opprobrious meaning, 
though it implies intideU They C(tnsider fcliemselves descended from one 
Kuuihshye, and their Muliaininudaii neighbours either corrupt the word, 
0 * assign them a lineage from Koresh, one of the noblest of the tribes of 
Ar->lia, to tlie language of which coiHitrv thev further state,that.ttL-the 
Kairn‘stoT)e allied. They have no dit:tinetions of black and white Kaffirs 
that I could hear of and one of*my Kaffir informants fissured me that his 
tribe looked upon all as brothers wlio wore ringlets and drink wine. They 
have no deliiiite idea of the surrounding countries, Eajour and Kumar to 
the &outh, being the limits of their gj'ogniphical knowledge. They have no 
books, nor is reading or writing lAiown in tlfc nation, so that they have no 
recorded traditions. Their country has many table-lands, some of which 
extend for fifteen or twenty miles, and on Ihese there are always villages. 
AV'aigal and Kamdesh ai‘e on one of these plateaus. The winter is severe, but 
in summer, grapes ripen in abundance. They do not appear to cany on any 
cotnlnned operations against their neighbours, but ihey retaliate when an 
invasion of their frontier takes place, and are very inveterate against the Mu¬ 
hammadans and give^no quarter to captives. They fTossess great ability and 
activity, qualities whicU their enemies accord to them, MuhammajJans seldoTn 
venture to enter their country .as travellers, but Hindus go as merchants and 
beggars (fakirs) and are not ill-usgd, They are very^ond of music and 
dancing, but, as in eatiny, the men separate from the women, and the dance of 
the one sex differs from that of the other. Both were exhibited to me; that 
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of the men consists of three hops on one foot and leaps with hot'h feet goingf 
round in a circle. They'havea two-stringed instrument and a kind of drum 
for niusici** « 

“ The mode of life among the Iv 

frequently assemble at eacV others houses, or under the trees which embosom 
them, and have.drinking parties. In w'inter they si^ round a lire and talk of 
their exploits. They drink from silver cups, trophies of their spoil in war. 
Old and young of both*sexes dnnk wine, and grape juice is given to elAiJten 
at the breast. %A Hindu who was present at a Kaffir’s marriage mfoi;ined me 
that the bridegroom had his food given to him behind his back becaiw-r^hc 
badjiot killed a Muham.madan. 

• I 

“ Enmities frequently arise among them, but the mpst deadly feud may be 
extinguished by one of the partjp kissing the nipple of liis antagoni.''t’s left 
breast, as being typical of drinking the milk of IVieiidsiiip, the other party 
then returns the con#|)limentMiy kissing the suitor on the head, winoi they 
become friends till death. Tiie Kaffirs d ) not sell their childivn to !Mnham- 
madans, though a man in distress, may tjpinetiines*' dispose of his servant or 
steal a neighbour’s cliild and sell him.” ' 

22. Shakur, a Kaffir clave at Kandahar, nda/ed to me that when he 

was taken, he liad been enticed down hv a j>re- 
• Shakur Khan captive. , , . . , „ i • i -.tr • i 

tended liiend from his home at >Yaigal tej a 

Ijpr^r near Chigar serai, om the pretence of some private hu-sijj^tfss, 

but on entering a house there, he suddenly found himself seized by a number 
of Affghans who Vere concealed on the* premi.ses, w'as earned oil' by them 
and forcihlv converted to Muhammadanism. 

23. There'has long been a feud betw’oen the tribes of AVaigal and those of 

Peh, and the inhabitants of tliese two di-tricts are 

«Peh duz.” / .. . * . 

‘constantly VDrgaiusing raids ng.nn.«^t each other, 

which have resulted in AVaigal being almost denuded of its flocks and lierils. For, 
W'hile they have been exposed, the Peh tribe have constructed ext{‘n.''i\e subterra¬ 
nean labyrinths, the pa*>gage8 of which are for the most part, only wideenoiiLdi 
for one person moving along at a time, into which they drive the sheep and 
cattle on any signal of alarm being given, and when an cncni}' attem'pts to 
follow them into these burrows he is sure to get bewildered, and by taking 
wrong turnings e^jposes ^imself to att;acks from all quarters. 'J’hese caves arc 
known amqng t'he Kaffirs the name of‘“ Peh duz.’i 

24. I'he general dress of these Kaffirs .is made of tanned goats’ akin.s, 

cured with the liair on, vvliieli circumstance ha.s 

Press. • • ’ r 

obtained, for these people the general name of 

Seah j'osh,” In Pelt, however, and some other districts, as well as among the 


• ^ ' 

a^rs is described as stfeial, sihce they 
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on 

^O, 


Origin of Uiese 


rfclier families, clotln’ng is offcener made of a coarse woollen home-spiTn fabric. 
Mr. Klpliin^tone sa^^s on tliis head, “ That; Kaffirs in good circnnistances and 
those^it^r tlie AfEglians wear a shirt beneath their vest, and»in summer the. 
shirt forms th? whole of their dress, it always does with the women. The 
groat do not wear goat skins, but cotton clotji or^nlack hair cloth, some also 
wear the sort of white blanket, woven in the neighbouring country of Kashgar. 
The blankets are put on Ifke the Highland plaids, come down to near the knee, 
and are fasteiied with a belt, they also wear cotton trowsers which, as well as their 
shirts, are woi^ted all over with flowers in red and black worsted. The trowsers 
at the bottom, so aS to make a sort of fringe. They also wear 
worsted stockings or gerhajis worsted fillets rolled round their legs,the 
warriors wear half boots of wliite goat-skins. Mr. E. says that though ex¬ 
asperated to fuiy by the persecutions of th^Mumhamniadans, the Kiiffirs are , 
in general a liarmless, afi'ectionate, and kind-hearted people. Though passion- 
ate, they are easily ajipeased; they are merry, pia^fif^, fond of laughter, and 
altogether of a soeinble and joyous disposition.” 

A\'hile at Kand«fhar, I h<ive taken considerable pains to get from 

Kaffirs any traditions which they may have of 

their language. ’ ' that they are noth- 

ins more nor less than the aborigines of the 

o o 

]4ain country, wdio refusing to change their religion on tlie advance of 
‘‘ i. ram” were driven from the plain country by the Muhammeja a 
and took refuge in the inaccessible fastnesses of their present homes. For 
they lay claim to the whole of Aflghanistan. And my endeavours to master 
their language spoken iu Trigania and Waigal (a vocabulary of which is to be 
found at the end of this paper) further strengthens this idea from the evident 

Sanskrit^ root of many of the words. Mr. Elphin- 
*stone Says, “ Ther& are several languages among 
the Kaflirs, but they have all many words in common, and all have a near 
connexi(m with the Sanskrit. They have all one peculiarity, which is that they 
count by scores instead of hundreds, that their thousand (which they call by 
a Persian and J^ushtu name) consists of four hundred or twenty scoi'e. All 
these observations ap^dy also to the Lughmani or Hogani language, which « 
seems to be a Kaffir dialect, and gives reason to suppose the Lughmanis 
Doganis to be Kaffirs gonverted to the Muhammadarv rSligii^n. 1 imagine the 
inhabrtants of the Kohistaii of Cabul to have the aauie origin, particularly ifS 
the name of Koljistani is that ajiplied to all the lately converted Kaffirs. This 
derivation of their (anguage seems fataj to the deseent ol I'he Kaffirs from the 

Gi-eeks, and their traditi»ns do not furnish us with any distinct account of theii' 
origin,” 


Sir. Elplunstoiio’s account. 
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A Heroe’d monument or dal. 


Kaffir slaves in Afiglianistau. 


26. When a Kaffir has Killed five Muhammadans, he is considered a brave 

man (Bahadur) and when he can malj:e the num¬ 
ber up to sixty, he is entitled set up a,s(}uare*l 

% I 

pole with the figure of himself (sometimes only a head, at others a whole 
figure or even the man om horseback) .carved on the top of it, close to his 
village, and a peg of wood is put tltrough the pole efiternutely from either 
side, for every man he has killed; this monument i^ called a “dal,” hut, a^ 
may readily be supposed, there ^are not verw many of them. In the whole 
Waigal district there is only one, which staiuU on the bank of *thq ri\H:r and 
is in memory of one Janik. • ' 

27. r Kaffir slaves are greatly sought after by the AffL^lians on account of 

their known courage and fidelity, and the pre¬ 
sent, reigning Barakzai family have all their 

confidential body servants from these tribes, as well as young bo\s who attend 
upon the females of tlfeir, “ haVeni; the price of a Kaffir boy is from 40 to 
200 Co.’s Its. Kaffir girls when caught are brought up by rich families as 
slaves, and fetch so much per span in heiglV, accordilig to their looks j a very 
pretty one has been known to sell at 100 iU.*j)er span, or almost her weight 
in silver. They are said i<y be exceedingly fair, but Hke (’ircas-^ians and Geor- 
gians are wanting in animation. These slaves are generally procured through 

the agency of rascally Niinchas (half breeds) in tlie neighbourhood of Fanij- 

* 

ghi-ri-«^'Cl*igarsarai. Kothing but*./lie difficulty of the approaches to Wr.;ir 
alpine fastnesses, and their own well known bravery, couhl have enabled these 
tribes to remain so long independent, surrodndeU as tliey are on all sides by 
a bigoted Muhammadan population, with wliose chiefs, right is might and wlio 
are ever on the watch for opportunities of adding to their power or for turning 

a penny. , 

28. The two most practicalde routes iitto Kaffiristan seem to be that from 
Jalalabad up the banks of the Kunur river to Ghigarsarai, described as being 
in many places exceedingly ditecult, with several kothals or steep ascents to 
be crossed, only practicable for lightly laden mules, with commanding heights 
towering over the road. The other route has been described by Lt. Leech 
ill his report to Government on the passes of the Hindu Kush ; it goes from 

I 

Cabul to Farajghan and then to Darban ; “This route was adopted by Mir 
Taimur in his attack oft yie Kaffirs, which was made at. the in^tigiltion of the 
iilhabitants ,of Anderab, w)io had suffered much fro».n the tyranny of tlie 
former. He mentions the difficulty of the.se passes to have been so great tliat 
his army was obliged to wait till the snepv froze at night; when they marched 
on it, and in the daytime halted, spreading hlanketa under the horses’ feet 
to prevent them sinking in the snow ; and that to enter the valley of Kaffir- 




istan, tliey \'fere obliged to dismount and send their horses back, and to slide 
down the njiountain, the Mir himself being let down by a rope. Several fine 
horsea yere ruinej in an attempt to be let down in a similar«manner. Sucl\ 
enterprises might have been undertal^en by Taimur, but he appears fo have 
belonged to a very ditferent breed from the^rule^3*of Affghanistan and the 
countries round Kaffiri^an in the present day.” 

29. I'he following is tJl*e route from Jalalabad to'Chigbar serai, followed by 
a force which went up as far as Uanai under life late Sirdar Muhammad Akbar 
Ivliaii Ml il^e stimmer of 1844. ^ • 

r.^fn J.VLALAB\i) to Bizza'AIK, 12J- miles, road passing Besut and through 
ilie Tarigi Takthi Darrah. Bizzarik is a fort in the Darya-i-Nur vallfey^ 
Getampuk. —d(i niiles^j'over a difficult road along the hank of the river. 
Nukual. —18 nfiles. This is a ver}' tirc^me march, all up and down the 
whole way, crossing spur after spur, and winding down to the bed of tlie 
stream again. From Kurgal a patfi Lads ifito^ ^he^rich valley of Kumar 
which is said to be covered with forts and villages and well cultivated (on this 
hue the Kumar river ii crossed the village of Paltan by a bridge,) the 
river i.*; exceedingly rapid and deep. 

Baiii ciiOKi. —20 miles. Another difficult march of much the same 


nature as yesterday. 

• Nauanq.— 14 miles. Cross a kothal on which is a tower called KotihL 


bu j and tlirough the village of Kotihi o» to Xarang. This is a e on^i d erahl 


place ; on the opposite bunk of tiie river are two villages in the small valley 


of Foshad. 


CiiiOAit Sabai.—IG miles. Road comparatively level until reaching this 
town, where a considerable hill has to be got over. Through Haraiig, Kafil- 
lahs of laden inule^ occasionally pass ^from Bajur to Cabul in order to avoid 
the country of the Gigeonis.*Tbey \iross tlie range of mountaius of which the 
Nowghai mountain is a prominent peak, by the Mullakaud pass, to the north 
of iiiat snowy point, and coming down by Siraki and Donai, cross the river to 
Narang. 

The total distance from Jalalabad to Chigar sarai by this route would thus 
be aCout 07 miles. * 
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A Vocahulai'y of the Kaffir Language as spoken hi Traie^uvia and 

WaiguL ^ ‘ 


Abandon, to, tJ. a. 

, *'T7tS.wen. 

Abate; to, v n. 

Apilok befiseiu 

Abide, to, v, n. 

Utiassin, * 

Abiding, 

Puta ben. 

Able,"to be, v, «. 

Ben. 

Abode, 

Shea, br imi. 

Abolish, to, V. a. 

Otaivi. , 

Above, 

Ve. 

Abscess, 

H Phuwih. 

Abscond, to, 

. Mdki. 

MW M 

Absorb, to, *' # « 

Shenstaclmn. 

Abstain, to, 

Neien. 

Abuse, 

S4kkan. ‘ 

Accompany, to, 

Yarra^iin. 

Accomplice, ' 

Yarra. • 

Accord, 

Sens. 

Account, to, 

Kaien, 

-Ache, to, 

« Diieas. 

Acid, 

Chukurlussi. 

Acquaintance, 

Pullaie. 

Active, 

Kukka. 

Admonition, 

Chuchawista. 

Advance, to, 

, Nishpren prutta. 

Adversity, 

*' Dungovd. 

Afar, 

Suduwa. 

Afraid, to be, 

TrVediin. 

After, 

Putaken. 

Again, 

Aumga bar. 

Agree, to, 

Boien. 

i 

Agreement, 

Sirazen. 

Ailment, f 

Numutchii. , 

« ' 

Alarm, 

tYidi^ss^. » 

Alight, to. 

LTckdn. 

Alike, 

, Epeghr. 

Alive, 

Ginta. i 

All, 

Supriik. 
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Bedbteacl, 

Uee, a, 

^ufall, ’ , 
Beforef 
lleg, to, • 
Beggar, a, * v 
Begin, to, 
Begone, interj. 
Bc^u?le, to. 
Behind, 

Believe, to, 
Belly, • 
Beneath, • 
Bend, to. 

Bent, (crooked) 
Beside, (near) 
J5et, 

Betimes, 

!I3Ltrothal, 

Between, 

Bi-, 

Biiitf, to, 

Bii’d, 

Bit, (piece) 
Bitch, a. 

Bitter, 

Black, ^ 
Blacken, to. 
Blacksmith, 
lilced, to, 
l^lemish. 

Blind, 

Blood, 

Blow, to, 

Board, 

Boasting, • 
Body, the, 

Boil, a, 

’ * 

Boil, to, I 

Bone, 


Prunaht. 

Michi ba tnshoh. 
Bdn. 

^ Niichtari. ^ 

, Wfchti^. 
Dungovah. 
Eichtin. 

Pip sik*. 

Buttan. 

Putari. 

Priii chiin. 

Ivuto. 

t7n^. 

Attukluiin. 

ukulla. • 

• • 

Yerra. 

Dani. 

Oestuk. 

Achun. • 
Mariu. 

triah. 

e runtun. 

K ii^ussa. 

Pisriik. 

Seun. 

Charra. 

Kacha. 

Kucha Ifuradn. 
Chima kura. 

Bai virsiin. 
Ubrah. 

Serah. 

Lai. 

Peun. 

Dd. 

Ullabullalv 
Git. 

Powah. 
Asdiihuu. 

Utti. 




[ 

CO 

Bore, to, 

Soichiin. 

Both, 

YaubiSn, 

• 

Boii«h, 

Bow, a,* ^ 

Ostutn ba dow. ^ ^ # 

Dnin or Shingdrti. * 

Bowl, a, ^ 

.Duinli. * 

Bowstring, 

Goclu or Shiv^gdrf. 

Box, 

Tawiluek, ' 

Bor, 

Dubliah. 

Brackwh, (as water) 

Chukuilusta. 

Bramlish, to. 

Arraraun. 

Brave, 

Simrusta. 

Bravo ! 

Siibris. 

Bread, * 

Aujjh or Eu. 

Break, to, v, a., 

Sa|'un. 

Breathe, to, ' , ^ 

^a de saiiii. 

Breed, 

Burl. 

Bright, 

Jujlia-sa. ' 

Bring, 

AweaSsii. 

Bring forth, to, (young) 

Ziuu (animids), r^i-iijauu (women). 

Broad, 

Ula shu. 

Broken, 

Supi. 

„I^oom, 

Brui. 

Brother, 

Biuln 

Brother-iiMaw, 

A\’h\vai. 

Brush, to, 

Tukaun. 

Browse, to, 

Churrauii. 

Buffalo, 

e Gal). 

1 4 

Bug, a, 

Gt'Zah. 

Bull, a, 

Beaunali. 

Bullet, 

Pran-'cwik. 

Bullock, 

Ga or 'J urran. 

Buncli,* 

^landukka. 

4 

Bundle, a, 

Ball. 

Burden, (a load) 

Batra. 

Burn, to, v. a., , 

Dishkun or Beslicliun, v. n. 

Burst, to, V. 71 ., i 

Ukttangun. * 

Bury, to, 

Kachavviti. 

Bush, a, 

^Burah. 

liuaitiess, 

Koedun. 1 

Butter, 

Uuuu. 
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Butfccr-milk, 

Wuschip. 

Buy, to, 

Wechiin. 

c. 

• 

Ciijole,* 

^Duttaiin, ^ 

Calamity, 

• Kakuslah. 

Calculation,* ' 

Gaun. 

Call, to. 

Chaiteh. 

Caipe^ 

• Fkh. 

• Ca;ian 

Shuelaii or Shuelaw, • 

* Capital, 

• Mai. 

Careful, ^ 

Kushildb. 

• 

• 

Cureless’, 

Bearh. 

Cat, 

Pisl^an. 

Catch, to, 

pame. 

Cause, 

Kussii. • • 

Cave, 

Shu. 

Cease, to, 

f Suraun. 

Certainly, 

* B^. 

Chaff, 

Euss. 

Chair, 

Shingneshai. 

Cheat, 

Kuttamdsh. 

Cheese, 

itilll 

Chew the cud. 

Asbalwensh. 

Chicken, 

* Kuku ba ku. 

Chide, to, 

Lijarakrun. 

Cldef, 

LTla munusb or Saluuidnash. 

Child, , 

, Dublah (M.) Dubli (F.) 

Childless, 

• NutshisCa. 

Chin, 

Duhutti. 

Choose, to, 

Bostazauu. 

Churn, to, 

Nokawi. 

Churn, a, 

Moka. 

Circular, 

Punrostah. 

City, 

Des. 

. Claim, 

Sochchun. « 

Clan, • 

Duri. • • 

Claw, , 

. Chuputta. 

Clean, ^ 

, Pak. 

Clean, to, • 

F4k krdn. 

Clever, 

Chuchilusta. 
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CJoak, 

Clod, a, 

Closed, to, 

Clotb, ^ ^ 

Clofches, 

Clouds, 

Club, 

Coat, 

Coax, "to. 

Cobbler, 

Cock, 

Coerce, to. 

Cold, 

Colour, 

Comb, a, 

Comb, to, 

Come, to, 

Comfort, 

Command, 

Commit, 

Compact, 
’Companion, 
Complain, 
Comidete* to. 
Complexion, 
Comply, with, 
Comprehend, to, 
Compute, to, 
Comrade, 

Conceal, to. 
Concern, (business) 
Confess, to, 
Confi’ont, 
Conjecture, 
Conqu©^, . 
Conscience, • 
Consider, to, 
Constitute, 
Contented, 
Converse, to, 


Choka. 

Fullal to kunna. 
Pipsi. 

r Patch or Kamia, 
'Chullapecli. 

Zerrah or MiTj^ar, 
Duu. 

Kawesh. 

Pucliauu. 

AVaziif, Kpawall^. 

Kiiku. . 

• • 

Akachandate. 

Euz. 

Peghr. 

Prowan. 

Prowan e chun. 
Era. 

Satwi. 

Mut. 

Prutta. 

Melakmn, 

Yarrah. 

CliaucliM. ^ 
]jun. 

Kunnassa. 

Boiozean. 

, Purojiim. , 

(juaiikun. 

Yarrah. 

Chunawin. 
Tokussu. 
Povakundwin. 
Moka tnuk kawin^ 

t 

Zam. 

Katbini. 

t. 

Sukan. < 
Echakuri. 

, Sukin. , 

Surazawi. « 
Bacuiichigo. 
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Cortvoy, 

Convoy, 

• ^ Cook, to, , 

Cool, ftj, 

Corner, 

Corpe, a, * ^ 

Corpulent, 

Cost, 

• Cotton, 

• • Cough, to, 

Cough, a, 

• 

Count, • 
Countenance, 
Counterpane, 
Country, 

Cousin, 

Cow, • 

Cowardly, 

Crack, to, 

Crack, a, 
Craftiness, 
Crea*te, to, 
Created, 
Crooked, 

Cross, to, 

Crow, 

Cry, a, ^ 

Cry, to. 
Cultivate, to, 
Cunning, 

Curds, 

Cure, to, 

• Cup, 

Curl, 

Custom, 

Cut, to, • 

* Cut, (wounded) 

D. 

Dagger, , 

Daily, 

s 2 


Gurogeaz. 

Skomelago. 

Puchawin. 

^ Chillawiu. ^ 

. Kunj., 

Mosta. 

Krulussa. 

Mdl. • * 

Poch or Pochi. 

Kase chan. 

Kassa. 

Gun. 

Muj^ 

Brustun. 

• • 

Kullatur. 

Goieta or Istri taw. 
Mashilab. 

Uialin or LIlul. 
Kpangosla. 

Jjeha. 

iiuttaiiii. 

Lutti, 

Ullulla or Attukulla. 
Juriiii. 

Wucinu, 

Chah. 

Chahechun. 

Kukachu. 

Dotullah. 

Trilh. 

Boibuii. 

Dmnbi. • 
Chuuk. 

Edat. ^ 

SaniiD. , 

Cliuba. 

Kutturah. 

Waau assUQ. 
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Dance, to, 

Danger, 

Dark, 

Daughter, ^ 
Daunt, to, , 

Day, 

9 

Dead, 

Deaf, 

Deart4\, 

Death, 

Debate, 

Debt, 

Debtor, 

Decrepit, 

Deer, " , , 

Defect, 

Defend, 

Delay, 

Delicate, • 

Delighted, to be, 
Deliver, (to save) 
..depart, to. 

Descend, to. 
Descendants, 

Desert, a. 

Desert, (as a soldier 

Regiment) 

Desire, to, 

Desert, or Abandon, 

_ « 

Despicable, 

Detain, to. 

Detect, to. 

Different, 

Difficult, 

Dig, to^. 

Diminish, to, * 

Dip, to, 

Direction, 

Directly, 

Dirt, 


Nachun. 

Widik. 

Tr4mich&. ^ 

, Dubli. 

. Widikaiin. 

Garash. 

Muwn. ' 

£oah. 

Apilok. 

JMovutl, 

Rattiin, Meluechuo- 
Dani. 

Danibun, * 

Chechiluttah, 

• * ' m 

Marang. 

Abura. 

Symatun. ‘ 
PuttH'uun. 
Simlistah. < 

Shah teun. 
Sumdtauu. 

« Chu-un. 

T/achun, 

Zugga. 

Gul or Ghot^id^i. 

from a 

, Miikun. ^ 

Wacbuh. 

Utawen. 

Ubrah. 

Putt&ban. 

Purrajun, 

Orunga. 

Kukah. 

Kuebaun. 
A*^prukchun. < 
Unaebidn. 

< Ken. 

£mullf. « 

Wawo. 
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Difty, 

Negh, 

Disclose, to, 

W^iun. 

Discontei^t, 

Tengawan. 

Disease, « 

Namachabi^. 

ft 

Disgrace, 

Wutcblants. 

Disguise, t<5, % 

Arraraiin. 

Dismiss, to, • 

Ottaun. 

Dismount, to, • 

Uachun. * 

Disobedient, to be, 

Mclla na oechuii. • 

• • 

Dispel, to, • 

Pissaun. 

Displeasure, 

Haiish, 

% 

Disposition, 

Buah. 

Dispute,* 

Shi^h. 

Dissolve, to, 

Willan. 

• 

Distance, 

* Alitti.* ^ , • 

Distant, 

Siidu. 

Distinct, • ^ 

Poken. 

Distinguish, to, (reco^iizc), 

Zaun. 

liistrussed, (he x-^as) 

Chetdnwal^w 

Distressed, to be, 

Chetanbun. 

Distribute, to, 

Mutti cliun. 

Dit^o, to, 

‘Kchun. 


TMin. 

Door, 

Du. 

Doubt, 

Diikemalias. 

Down adv* 

Uen. 

Doze, • 

Proshtchiin. 

Draw, to, 

Taun. • 

Dread, 

Wedik. 

Dread, to, 

Wedikaun. 

Dream, to. 

Proshwaiin. 

Dress, to. 

Am&chun. 

Drink, 

Peun. 

Drive away, to, 

Dikaun. 

Drop, a, 

Epa, to drop, Suss^n 

» 

Drove, • 

Palle. •. 

Drunk, * 

Beall. 

• 

Drunk, to be, , 

Beahbiin. 


Shcsbinslah. 

Dry, to, 

Sbcchdiin. 
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Entire, 

Sapriik. 

Entrails, 

Jhew. 

w 

. ISqual, , 

Ear^ibar. 

Equalise, to. 

^ Earabar eclyin. 

Eriilong-, (soon) 

, Eneri. 

Erect, * % 

ITtenishtah. 

Error, • 

Ubrah. 

Escape, to, • 

MdUurf. 

• EscoA, 

Eun gawi. 

• • 

• Estimate, • 

Gaun. 

Evening, 

Awazas hekh. 

• • 

Every, • 

Ekek ekek. 

E very w hore. 

Akijiiieo. 

Evil, 

Ubrah. 

Ever, 

^Iiuni, ■ • 

• • 

Example, 

Sedut. 

Exceedingly, • ^ 

Echu- 

Excellent, 

EosLuh. 

Exchange, • 

IS’emal. 

Excuse, 

Echuzari. 

Executioner, 

^ » 

Jainlah Mannish. 

Execute, to, (put to death) 

^ain chuu. 

^]xert, (one’s self) 

ICat chiln. 

Expectation, * 

Prash Eutariu. 

Expel, to. 

Sudii euk. 

Expend, to, 

Suchaiin. 

Expensive, 

Echu kukka. 

• 

Explain, to, * • 

Pauii- • 

Explode, to. 

Uin. 

Extent, 

VrittU 

Extricate, 

Surradn. 

Extinguish, to, 

Jciin. 

■ Eye, the. 

Achi. * . 

Eye-brow, 

Achiushai. 

Eye-lash, 

Piituk- 

• 

• F- • 

• 

• Eace, . 

Mdkh. 

Face-to-face, 

M dkh-a-muk h. 

* 

Faculty, ^ 

Jichieh. 

Faint, to. 

Chetta bdu. 
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Fair, 

Fall| to, 

Falleci, 

Fallow, ^ 

False, 

Familj?, 

Famine, 

Fan, ' 

Far, • 

Fast, (as a horse) 
Fast, a. 

Fasten, 

Fat, adj. 

Fat, of meat, 
Fate, * 

Father, 

Fatigue, 

Fatten, 

Faultless, 

Fear, 

Fear, to, 
fearlessly. 

Feast, a, 

Feather, *■ 

Fee, 

F eeble, 

Feed, to, 

Feign, to. 

Felt, 

Female, (animal) 
Ferry, 

Fetch, to. 

Felter . ' 

Feud, 

F ever, 

Few, 

Field, 

Fiend, 

Fifteen, 

Filty, 


Kushurnh. 

LTsurullin. 

Miringiatah. 

, Gul. 

.liaolulti. 

Am&n. r 

Welaisuttei*. 

Pakhah. 

Sodu. 

Sunulrrssii. 

Omjjiih. 

Groiitiin. 

Pullawali. 

Sikah. 

* ^ "Kaisib. 

Fa ra or Falla. 
K^ussuii. < 
PuU^vuh cbun. 
A sin. 

Wedik. 

Wedihaun. 

• 

f Newedias. 
"VVedeshah. 
Pfitai. 

Shdk kali paun. 
ICat nudustah. 
Zendn. 

I 

Laichdit. 

Islah. 

Ishtri kishli. 
Petunui. 

Adn. 

Jingir, 

Puchuurrdh. 

Tei6h. 

A^elok apelok. 
Tol. 

( 

Papendh. 

*'C hades b. 
X)oweshi dosh* 
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Fig-, 

ICumith. 

Fight, 

Soch. 

Fight, to,^ 

Sochun. 

'Fill, tit. 

I3urah dut jv^re. 

Fin ally. 

^ , Puttiiiji. 

Fine, ' ^ 

Sumiustah. 

Finger, • 

• 

Ungu or Azun. 

Finish, 

• Uui’l. * / 

Fire, *. 

Ain or Ai. 

Firelock, 

• Topuk. 

Finn, 

Kukah. 

First, 

Nushtaru 

Fish, • 

Mus};ba. 

Fist, 

Mdsht. 

Five, 

launch.* 

Fix, 

IDungaun.. 

Flame, (of a firc^r 

^ Shuttah. 

Flat, 

Parabar. 

Flea, a, ♦ 

PruncK, • 

Flee, to. 

Mdkun. 

Fleece, 

Wuruk. 

Flesh* 

Uviuah. 

hliut. 

Ain paler OIii. 

Flock, 

• Pall. 

Flour, 

Prai. 

Flow, to. 

Chii iln. 

Flower, a, 

Push, 

• 

• 

Flurry, to. 

• • Wedikaun. 

Fly, to, (as a bird) 

Pafctai wendh. 

Fly, a. 

Mushuclc. 

Flash, a, 

Prub4i. 

Foam, 

Sliaia a chim, 

A 

Fodder, 

ris. 

Follow, to. 

l^uttari bun. 

Food, 

Emin. , 

Foot, , 

• Kdr. 

•Forbid, to. 

, Nowtaieu, 

Force, 

Ivat. 

• 

Forcibly, ^ 

K!at a iiiilli. 

Ford, a. 

Pitardn taw. 


T 
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Forefathers, 

Tal&-e-lultab. 

Forehead, 

Tulldk ro Taluk 

Foreign, 

Orungah. 

Foremost, ^ 

^ Mishtdri. 

• 

Forest, a. 

^ l^hpeti. 

Forget, to, 

Pramushtun<^ 

• 

Forgive, 

Utai. 

From, to, \ 

Surazaiin. 

Former, 

Nushtalli. 

Forsake, to, 

irtawi. 

F oot, 

Kullah. 

« 4 

Forthwith, 

Enari. 

Forty, 

Doweslii- 

Four, 

Chutta. 

Found, • , , 

* "^Tiuttauiihun. 

Fountain, 

Surdurrah. 

Fourteen, 

T^unsh. * 

Fowl, 

CdliTltj. 

Fox, a. 

Ldwastha. ' 

Fraud, 

Dutaun. 

Free, 

Surazawi. 

friend, 

< Soli. 

Friendship, 

Soli biiii. 

Frighten,*to. 

"Vt edadn. 

F rog, a, 

Aromokek. 

Frost, 

Zeds. 

Fruit, 

Derdz. 

Fry, to, ^ • 

Puchadn. 

Fugitive, 

Mdkaunchns. 

Full, 

Burri. 

Fur, 

Kench. 

Funeral. 

Tawanfk. 

, * G. 


Garment, 

Chullapech. 

Gather, to. 

Triikaun. 

General, , 

Uild munus, ^ 

Generation, 

Durri. 

Gently, 

Astak. 

Genuine, 

Sedll. ^ 

Get, 

Xiuttun. 
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Gei up, to, 

Ushtun, 

Gl^ee, (clarified butter) 

Unnii. 

Gibber, • 

Tilaon. 

Gift, • 

• Prutii, 

Girl, 

. DuhbttllL 

Give, to, 

Pruttdn. 

• 

Glad, 

Satias or Melessah. 

Glitter, to, * • 

Pullakun. / 

G^pvS, 

Dosht punnii. 

Go, ’ ' 

Ciiun. 

Goat, a, ^ ^ 

Wussoi. 

Goat, (Ihe wild) 

Sew. 

Goblet, * 

WL^ai. 

God, 

Docran. 

God forbid, 

• •-A • 

Dogan NijcJi^hu. 

God knows. 

Dogan Piassa. 


^ Siin or Soiie. 

Good, 

Bostah. 

Goose, ' 

Auui. 

Governor, 

Mnltakan Wai. 

Grain, 

Unn. 

Granddaughter, 

*Nawalisi. 

Grandfather, 

!Elutta. 

Grandmother, 

’ Ellai. 

Grandson, 

Isawah. 

Grape, 

Drass. 

Grass, ^ 

• Euua. 

Grati*?, 

• Edah. • 

Grave, 

Ddwat. 

Graveyard, 

Jyiuntah. 

Gray, 

Kusluirah. 

Graze, 

Cherradu.^ 

Grease, to, 

Sipaun. * 

Great, 

L^llah. 

Green, 

PulUshta or.Zuz. 

Grief, 

Cbitau. • 

Grille,^ • 

Chituii chiin. 

w 

Grind, ^ 

^ Pissun. 

Grindstone, • 

Zeonpisso. 

Gripes, 

Shauluw. 
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Hemp, 
Henceforth, 
Heuna, ^ 
Herbage, 

Here, 

Heretofore,* % 
Hid, or Hidden,* 
Hide, 

Hjgli, 

Hill, a, 

Hillock, 

Hire, to, 

Hire, • 

Hold, to, 

Hole, 

Home, 

Honest, • 

llonev. 

Hoof, 


Hope, 

Horn, 

Hoiiut, 

Tllorsc, 

Horseman, 

Hot, 

House, 

11 ow, 

11 owever, 

IJ owever many, 
How long, 

11 Limbug, to, 
Humbugged, 

H umility, 

H uiidred, 
Hunger, 

II usband, • 

Husk, 



Ice, 


Bompdi. 

Enareput. 

lI)ojaw£Lun. 

• Eus. » 

Atteu, 
Nussblek, 
Chun4h. 

C Imnawihtin. ^ 

irtiiiuh. 

Dah. 

1) u k. 

Shuiilchun. 
Shi^t. 
Hummun. 
•l5us. • * 

Aminah. 

Poramatriia. 

Mecb V. 

• •/ 

Bukburah. • 


Batcm- 

Singh, 

iJuuidb. 

Goali, 

Goali nisliasta. 

• luppi. 

Aunna. 

^ Ivunastah. 
Edadbrf. 

Xus be chit. 
Xuinoslit. 
Hotiinchun. 
Hotawin. 

• 

Hungoralibu,* 
Ponchwi>i, 
ITwutta. , 
Macli. • 
Lus- 


I 


I 


Ye. 

Shin or Achama. 
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Zaiin. 

Idiot,' 

Beab. 

Idler 

Jegalustab. « 

Ignominy, 

Attarub. 

Ignorance, 

< Nassaillab. 

Ill, 

Namuebwab^ 

Illness, 

Namucliabun. 

IinmecUatelyji 

Bneri. 

Akkoi. ^ 

A 

Immersed, 

Implements, 

w 

Dumfeli Kuttaf. 

Impossibility, 

MetanaJjun. 

Impression, 

Bunduclidn. 

Improper, 

Utturrahken. 

Inclined, 

Weebun. 

Inconvenienced,* • 

Uinlawi. 

Increase, 

Echiii, 

Increase, to, 

B^Wchiin. * 
l)cn^osta. 

Indebted, 

Indigo, 

Nil. 

Indubitably, 

Dovon. 

Industrious, 

Koiediib cbillah. 

infant, 

Junna muiina. 

Inferior, 

Wisbtdk. 

m 

Infidel, 

w 

Sutterah. 

Infirm, 

Akilttah. 

Inform, to, 

Sudichun. 

Informed of, 

Sudewurri. 

Inhabit, to, 

Puttabun or UttibuM. 

Inhabited, 

Puttabusta. 

Injure, to. 

^lalpussaun. 

Ink, 

Kacba. 

Innocent, ^ 

Ubburob no kunstali. 

Inquire, to, 

Kudaun. 

t 

Insect, 

Gowuk. 

Insert,, to, 

Uttenebdn. 

1 

Ipside, 

TJttraken. * 

Instance, for, 

Sedat, 

Instantaneously, 

, EnarL 

Instead, • 

Wepusclii. e 

Instruct, to, 

Padu. 
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Buukiin* 

Insult, 

Abruk Kurawi Euiallk 

• 

Intellectual, 

'intentton, 

Kushillab. 

Edat. , 

w 

Interest, 

w 

, Yean. ^ 

Interrogate,* to,-^ 

Vindaun. 

• 

Interview, * 

WMii. 

Intestines, 

• Kaunka. ) 

Intimidate, to. 

Wedaiin. 

'I • 

Invent, to, 

' Suruzadii. 

Invert, to, 

Ashiataun. 

• 

Invented, 

• 

Ashiah. 

Investiga^, to, 

Piiv^cliun. 

Invite, to, 

Saiohun. 

Involuntarily, 

^abenullaji, * 

Iron, 

Chimarb. 

Itch, to, * 

• KucLiuilu, 

J. 


J ackal, • 

Lawastra. • 

Jar, 

Sha. 

Jaundice, 

Puchlalii. 

Jaw, 

£>eatti. 

Jest, a, 

Miish. 

Jewels, 

Puehpah. * 

Jeweller, a. 

* LTvvakuri^h. 

Join, to, 

Eawcbun. 

Joint, 

^ Urrow. 

• 

Joke, 

• • Mush. • 

Journey, 

Wedesb. 

Joyful, 

Shabii. 

Judge, 

Deal. 

Jug, 

Sbcah. 

• 

Juice, 

Udfi. 

• 

Jump, to, 

Pipabiin. 

Joy. 

Sbabteun. , 

K. . 

• 

• Keep, to, 

• Sumatiin. 

Kick, ^ 

^ Ivoteb wi zean. 

Kid, * « 

Praliniah. 

Kill, to, 

Jilin. 



c 

Kind, (sort) 

Ivindness, 

Kin<Ke, 

Kindled, « 

Kinsfolk, , 

Knee, 

Knife, 

Knock, to, ^ 

Knot, aa. 

Know, to. 

Known, 

li, 

Labour, 

Lad, 

Ladder, • , ^ 

Lamb, 

Lame, 

Lam I?, 

Land, • 

Lane, 

Languag-e, 

Lap, 

Large, 

Last, 

Last, 

Late, 

Laugh, to. 

Laughing, 

Law, 

Lay down. 

Lead, 

Leaf, 

Leak, to. 

Lean, 

Leap, to,. 

Lefiin, to, • 

Learned, 

Least, 

Leather, 

Leave, (of absence) 
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Kanastah. 

Karchu- 

Kan duttiin. ^ 

, Kan Salah. * 

.Tuttaburrah, or zawar. 
Zuko. K 

Kuttai. " 

Kuttaun. 

Gorun. 

« 

Purr^Sdn. 

Sddi, 

* « 

r 

« 

Kiiidum. ‘ 

Dublali- 
• 'I'rd. 

Chullah. 

Luppa. 

Lbiim. • 

Gulii. 

Allah. 

Dumraun. 

LTllah. 

Puttari. 

'Destadbun. 

Cberaw. 

^ Kunnunchun. 

Klxnniih. 

Lslchun- 
Prust ebun. 

Sik. 

Puth. 

Sdsun. 

Untdkullah, 

Pepaldn. 

• 

Zamabdn. < 
KushuUuh. 

Wastdk. 

€ 

Guebf. 1 

util tin. 
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Leave, to. 

Left, (opposite to right) 

" ^ I^eg, 

Leisure, at, 

Lend, to. 

Length, ’ > 

Leopard, 

Lessen, to, i 

> Les>SL?i, a, 

> 

• Level, to, 

Level, 

Liar, a; 

Liberal, ^ 

Lick, to, 

Lie, a, 

Life, 

Lift, to, ^ 

Lie down. 

Light, (not dark^ 

Light, (not heavy) 
Lightning, 

Like, 

Like, to, (ap[>ruve) 
Likewise, 

Ijimhs, (of a man &c.) 
Lime, a. 

Lip, ^ 

Ijisten, to. 

Little, 

Living, (alive) 

Load, a, 

Load, to, 

• Loaf, a. 

Loan, 

Lodge, to, 

• Loft^^ • 

• Loins, • 

» 

Long, ^ 

L ok ont, to, ^ 

Loose^ (not tight) 


Utawi. 

• • 

Kowriah. 

Piiimr. 

Arr^iin. > 

■* 

Lunniprun. 

Drigilla, 

^ •> 

Junt. 

Apelukchun. / 

Putti muttrun. ^ 

Govalla e chuu. 
Govallah. 

*X)otunnah IManiis, 

Pami, or Prallali. 
Suttiin. 

T>otti. 

Jiu la bun. 

LTichun. 

N urragdn. 

"Weaus. 

Ullullstah. 

Popelus, Proboi, Pullak. 
<Sedat. 

Poizauu. 

Um. 

Arroh. 

Leh. 

Usht. 

Pioust tthdn. 

Wustiik. 

Jaintuh. 

Pah. 

Pahcliua. 

Eaw. » 

Paul. 

Tawichun. , 

LTUllah. . 

Pukka. ^ 

Pricrullali, 

Etakun. 

Gegelek. 
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c 


lioosen, to, (set freej 

Surratin. 

Loose, *to. 

Possawi. 

Looser, a. 

X>4ni. ^ 

Lost, * 

^ Pus. 

• 

Lot, (chance) 

jL)nshai. 

Love, to. 

Pakfin. ^ 

Louse, a. 

Wiih. 

Low, ^ 

Uwirw 

Lowers to. 

LT winchun. 

I^uggage, 

AdichJtm, 

M. 


Mad, 

Ledl Manus’. 

Madness, 

Leal. * 

Maid, a, (unmarried) 

Lubbli. 

Maize, ^ ^ * 

*Borigum, or Tezazu 

Make, to. 

Pebuu. 

Male, a, (opposite to female) 


Malice, 

Pui nTliniah. 

Manage, 

Kuchiiii. • 

Mane, (of a horse) 

Koeba. 

Man, 

Manus or Navvista. 

Manlv, • 

Lubblahchii. 

Mantle, a. 

Shulliaimi. 

Manure, 

Pullail. 

Man V, 

•Kehu. 

Mark, (to shoot at) 

Kau tah-u-kanli. 

M arriage. 

^ Lsish. 

Marry, to, ' 

% 

I>tri chuf 

Mason, a. 

Shuwulla. 

• 

Mat, a. 

l^evv vi. 

Matter, (from a wound) 

Agurrah. 

Matter, 

^ ^ A 

Mel ah. 

Mean, (low) • 

Kukkurali. 

Measure, to. 

Talunchiiii. 

Meet, to, . 

Sumtidu. 

M^lon, * 

I^unkwnd • 

Melt, to, 

Witaun. 

Memory, (to commit to) 

^^achun. 

c « 

Menace, to, 

Widaiin. 4 

Mend, 

Sirzaun. 



[ 

Merchandize, 

Mercy, 

Mid-day, > 

Middle, the, 

Middling’, 

Midniglit, • 

Milk, • . 

MUk. to, 

Mill,?, 

Mine, a. 

Minute, . 

Mine, • 

IVIiser, * 

^lix, to. 

Mixed, 

Moist, 

Money, * 

onUey, 

^lonth, 

]M oon, the, 
jVlove, 

Morning, the, 

:m orose, 
jMorrovv, 

Mother, 

^lovo, to, V. n. 

ovt', to, V. a. 

Mount, to, 

Mountain, 

Moustache, 

^louth, 

IVlouthful, a. 

Much, 

Mud, 

Mule, 

• Musket, • 

•Murderer, a, 

Musquitoe^ 

N. • 

Kail, (of the hand) 

u 2 
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"Wepachu. 

^ ' • 
l^urun. 

Doburrah Gurrash. 

• Minean. • • 

Tuk pa tnk. 
Doburrah, y^heafc. 
Ziid. 

4 

Dun, 

Doshoi. 

Dhumnar. 

Isltall. 

"Dipvi. 

Ivuiricurah Manus, 
Mosharaun. 
Moshawi, • • 
TriiVillah, or u-haia. 
LTrai, or Chelah. 
Mukii. 

Mas, 

ISlas. 

Oumnah- 
W uturik. 

13uabra. 

Jemeh. 

* Ai, or Mai. 

Ahltin- 
Ahaiin. 

Keschiin* 

Da. 

% 

Gucha. 

Ash. 

Iv4\va. ^ 

Mchu, 

Truplah. 

Kuchar. • 

» 

Tupuk. • 

Lichuttah. 

^ Goesh. 

Kochah, or Kuncha. 
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Nail, a. 

Nocutcha. 

Naked; 

Nechittah. 

Name, 

Nam. ^ 

Narrow, 

. Awausldh. 

Near, 

-Turrentch- 

Necessary, 

Nunat ba kur^at. 

Neck, tbe. 

Murek. , 

Needle, ^ 

Saktinch or chinch 

Need,' 

Nunat. 

Negligent, 

N aberfnllah - 

Nephew, 

Tultabrah. 

Nest, (of a bird) 

Nealameh. 

New, 

Nungdh. 

News, 

Sewdi. 

Next, ' « t 

Orungah. 

Nice, 

!Dostah. 

N iece. 

Bragii. 

Night, 


Nimble, 

LiOwillah. 

Nine, 

Non.* 

Ninety, 

CViarlawichi diish- 

No, 

Nah. 

Noise, 

Chu dial], or cliah. 

No one. 

iLer. 

N ose. 

Nasu. 

Nose, my. 

Nas kora. 

Nostril, 

Niisgoah. 

Not, 

Nah. 

Nothing, 

Nussii. 

Now, , 

Enari. 

Now-a-days, 

O. 

A 

Kiiu. 

Oath, 

Oegarun. 

Obey, to. 

Pateiin. 

Observe, to, 

Waintosh. 

Obtain, to, < 

ljuttun. 

Obtainable, 

Luttibeas. 

Occur, to. 

13aun. 

t 

Of, (the sign of the genitive) 

Skii. 4 

Off, (become) 

£dat* 



Offspring, 

Oil, 

Old, 

Older^ (senior) 

Omit, to, 

On, or upofi, ^ 

Once, 

Only, 

Onsjf, 

Open, to, 

Openly, 

Opinion, 

Original,* 

Other, 

Overcome, to, 

0\ ersit, to, 

Ont, (ubroiivl) • 

Out, to come, 
Outcry, 

Out&ide, 

Owe, to, 

Own, 

’Owner, 

P. 

Pace, a, 

Pain, 

Pain, 

Paint, to, 

Painter, (of pictures) 
Pal in, 

Paper, 
l^ardon, to, 

I’arrot, a. 

Partner, 

Pass, to, 

Past, • 

Pasture, to, 

Path, 

t 

Pattern, I 

Pause, to. 
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Zaggab. 

Unnii. 

Diggaii. 

Oestu. . 

• ^ • 

Uttaun. 

• • 

Uepiin. 

Ep6r. 

Tup Tup. 

U'i pull all. 
Siraiin. 

Miika Miik. 
•Gir. 

No^it prcti, 
Oumpgali. 

* ^tTnaclniii. . • 

A rraraun 
^ Birken. 

Biraken a chun. 
Opoi bii. • 
Biraxnoken. 
T)unmi bdn. 
dU'unnu. 

Emah. 

• Epah. 

Do^s or Doala. 
Doatachun. 

ft 

• /iuaun.* 

Chitravvulluh, 

Doshp&in, 

Dati. 

Otaun- 
Sirain. • 



Turnin. 


Noshtari.^ 

Churi'Hun. 

Flint. 

Zernah. 

Uteuii. 
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Pawn, to, 

Pay, ■ • 

Peatfe, 

Peach, 1 

Peg, 

Pendent, 
Penetrate, to, 
Penitent, to iJb, 
People^ 

Pepper, 

Perceive, to, 
Perform, to, 
Perfume, 

Period, (of time) 
PerpendicularJ , 
Perplex, to. 
Person, 
Perspiration, 
Pewter, 

Piebald, 

Piece, 

Pig, 

Pigeon, 

Pilgrimage', 

Pillage, 

Pillow, 

Pin, a. 

Pincers, 

Pine, a, (tree) 
Pipe, a, 

Pay, to, 

Place, 

Pla«e, to. 
Plaintiff, 

Plank,^ 

Pl%nt, a. 

Plant, 

Plaster, to, 

Play, to, (sport) 
Pleased, 


BonAtdun. 

Alla. 

Soli. 

, Aid. 

.Ivakuclia. 

17 tdmdwestaVj 
Pelworiin. ^ 
Tob^lniu. 
Pcbi Manus. 
Muvu6. 

Paiin. 

• Kdn. 

Guild. 

Setun. 

' Otinistdh. 
Hiranbun. 
E«M anils. 
Udop." 

Turup. 

Chittul’Hh. 

Tokunnah. 

• Sur. 

Huri. 

D^Ian. 

*Yilliicbiin, 

Bod. 

, Kokhcliu. 
SKanach*. 
Chow. 
Tmnuksuri. 
Paicbuii. 

Tdw. 

T aw »i n. 
Pussumurra. 
Xounah. 
J)ovah, Wunni 
Wunni datdn. 
liipun. 
Moslidii. i 
Shahterrah. 
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Plain, 

Plough, 

Plougli, to, 

I Pluudlir, 

Point, a, 

Poison, • p 
Polish, to, • 
Pollute, to, • 

Poncify, 

Poor, 

Populous, 

Porcupine, 

Possessiow, of, 

Possible, to be, 

Post, to, (as a sentry) 
Pond, 

Pot, a, • 

l*otslierd, • 

Potter, a, 

Poverty, *■ 

Pour, to, 

Poufid, to, 

Powder, (Gun) 
Powder-horn, 

1*0 wer, 

Powerful, 

Praise, 

Praise, to, * 

Pray, to, 

Prayer, 

Precipice, a, 
Prcciintate, to, 

• Prefer, 

Pregnant, 

Prepare, to, 

• Present, , 

• Presence, to, 
Pretence, 

Pretty, | 

Pievarieate, to, 


Gululah. 

Koch. 

Kochun, 

Yilldehuii. , 

• • 

Sir or^Shair. 

Wish! 

Makun. 

Wirraraun. * 

• 

Bernun. j 

Dungorah. 

W urrushadesh. 

• Shpai. 

Kmina. 

Biin. 

• •15'taun. , • 

Dund or Ai zii. 

Kutli or Siri.' 
Puttulla. 

Mekurrah. • 

Bunguahwok. 

Chain Chun, 
Wachiin. 

Ushai. 

• Kisbut. 

. Kdat. 

Kaatadah, 

Istakaun. 

•j 

• Tstakaumchun. 
Namaz chdn. 
Namaz. 

Dukkah. 

Unachun. 

• 

Bostazun. • 

Gilli. 

Surazason. ^ 
Aslah. , 
Ettachun. 

Medu. 

GaidL 

Doi ken menchun. 
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Price, 

Priclj, bo, 

Pride, 

Priest, , • 

Print, (of a foot) , 
Private, 

Procurable, 

Procure, to, ' 

Produce, (bring forth youny) 
Profit, 

Project, 

Promise, to, 

Proof, 

Property, 

Prostrate, 

Protect, to, 

Proud, 

Prove, to. 

Pull, to, 

Puncture, to, 

Pungent, 

Purchase, to, 

Pure, 

Purposely, 

Pursue, to, 

Push, to, 

Put, to. 

Put on, to, 

Q. 

Quarrel, 

Quarter, a, (fractional part) 
Question, to, ' 

Quickly, 

Quilt, a, 

Quit,' 

R. 

Race, to, 

Rafler, 

Rain, 


Mdl hi 

Saklinchwiun. 

Atsurp^i. ^ 

Deal or Deshtan. * 
»Pa-pd. 

Chiind. p 
Luttii. * 

LuttAsh or Luttiichuu. 
Zai. 

Maltaiiii, 

Edpt, 

A'llachun. 

Benuii. * 

Baukiin. 

• 

Narungistkh. 

Erechun. 

Itjakullah, 

Benfinchun. 

Xasteun. ' 
Kakunchwaun. 

Chelullah or chelullistah. 

I 

Mulwechun. 

Kesherrah. 

Uburrah Koi. 

'Puttuken sunni damun. 
Dummakauu. 

Padn. 

« 

Amicliun. 

Such. 

Cbutta Mutta. 

Kustadn, 

Sap or Duppadli. 

Seph or Brastdn. 

Tdu utaiin. 

f 

< 

, Sunnaiin. 

Luah, or PiuUacliut. 
Wish. 




liain, to, 

Haise, to, 

It.iisin, 

Katn * a, 

12.at, 

Hate, 

Havage, to, 
liaviiie, a, 

Ileach, to^ 

Head, to, 

Headj^, 

Heal, • 

Heap, to, 
Heaping'-book, 

Hear, to, (bring* up) 
Hesenibliug, * 
Heeeive, to, 

Heceiit, 

Heckou, to, 

Hccline, to, 
Hecoguize, to, 

I 

Hecover, to, 

Hed, 

Hellect, to, 

Hefresb, to, 

Hefuse, to, 

• 

Itegret, 

H-ein, a, 

Xlejoice, to, 

Kelate, to, 

Helation, a, 

Hel atio n sb i p, 

m 

Helease, to, 
Heliance, 

Hemain, to, « 
Kemainiug, 
Heinember, to, 
Heiniiid, % 

llomovc, to. 


"Wasbun. 
XJtullachun. 
Hstiin Hras. 
Gurosh. • ^ 
Hus^ab. 

Nirikb, 
Nacbun. 
Sbukura. T 
Anamastab. 
PrutcbuD. 
Pulti Mabun. 

* Sarazistab. 
PtH-ai. 

Ijetbcbun. 

• •/>.! • 

Cbol- ^ • 

Summutun. 

Sedat. 

"Wicbun, 
Nungah, • 
Gurrun, 
Nurungun. 

• Zurriin, 
Hutton. 
Jbuttah. 
Henuii. 

"VVcstramicbun. 

Lfamuttriin. 

Jelaw* 

XJskurra. 

Sbingarun. 

Al 1 ah m utt run. 
Juunu. 

• 

Junnubuu. • 

Surrauii- 

Hawarcbiiii^ 

Wussiin., 

XJrratuii. 

Nacbiiii. 

Naricb. 

Siiduchun, 
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Eenowned, 

Report, A, (as a gun) 
Reproich, a, 
Reprove, to, ^ % 
Request, to, 

Rest, 

Retain, to, 
Retaliation, * 
Retreat to. 

Return, to, 

, Revenue, 

Reward, a, 
Rheumatism, 

Rise, 

Rich, • .. 

Ride, to, 

Rider, a, 

Right band, 

.o • ’ 

Right, (proper) • 
Kigbt, 

Rind, a bark, 

Ring, a, 

Ripe, 

River, 

Road, 

Roast, a, 

Rob, to, 

Robbery, 

Rock, a, 

_ • 

Room, a, 

Root, a, 

Rope, a. 

Round, 

Ruin, to, 

Ruine^ , 

Ru/i, to, I 

Rust, 

s. 

Sacrifice, to, 

Sad, 


I^aragd. 

Chah. 

Istankun. ^ 

,-]apdw5. 

]>ruttrun. 

AVam. f 

Urr^tuu. * 

Kurren. 

Mukiin. 

PutturSatuii, 

Sham. 

* Eukiu 

Narillab. * 

Mai. 

* * Erah. 

Aguiinechuu. 
Gi*audab. * 
Muldush. 

Char. 

Email. 

Cham, 

* Ungusta. 

Puchiatali. 

• 

Gulmulla or Muddi. 

' Flint. 

Epuloacliark. 

I Kuttamiicliun. 

i 

Rullannlch. 

LTllah drenh. 

Umma, 

Kii. 

Kuturek or L'tterek. 
Tokunnali. 

f. 

Masshun. 

Masshistah. 

c 

SunnuD. ( 
Nezah. 

t 

Desedw. i\ 

Siian. 
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Safe conduct, a, 
Safety, 

S-alJ . 

^ Saltpetre, 

Sand, 

Say, to, ■ • 

Scales, * 

Scar, a, 

ScalSiSer, 

Science, , 
Scissors, 

« 

Scorpion, 
Scratch, \o. 
Scream, to. 
Screen, to, 
Scull, 

Seal, a, * 

Search, to, 
Second, (the) 
Secret, 

See, to, 

SeeS, 

Seize, to, 
Select, to, 
Self-praise, 
Sell, to. 

Send, to, 

Send for, 

t 

Senior, 

Sense, 
Separate, 
Separate, to, 
Servant, a. 
Service, 

Seven, 

* Seventeen, , 
• Seventy, 

Sew, fo. 

Shade, 

Shadow, 

X 2 


Prugustaiin. 

Nultd. 

Wuh, 

Shov. *, 
Shew. 

Malarun, , 
Trukrl. 

Chagh. r 
Tataicli. 
Kushirial. 
Kachf. 

Toku or Hupii. 

Kc^cliaun. 

Shahchun. 

Chunaur#.* 

Shetullah. 

IMohur. 

Ijaiin. 
rutdmb. ■ 
Chiin. 

Wintdn. 

Bi. 

Bummun. 

Botahzaun, 

lUi. 

Winshahun. 

Pureshun- 

Chaclftin. 

Deshtu, 

Kushurial. 

Mokullah. 

Mokullaun. 

• 

I^okur. • 
Kui. 

Sont. , 

Sontdiis.* 
Trawisidiis. 
Siun. 

Achiir. 

Achur. 
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Shame, 

• • 

Sliare, 

Shark, 

Sharpen, 

Sheath,, 

Shepherd, 

Sheep, 

Shield, a. 

Shine, “fo. 

Shirt, 

Shiver, to. 

Shoe, a. 

Shoemaker, 

Shoot, to. 

Shoot, 

Shoulder, 

Show, to. 

Shout, to. 

Shred, (of cloth)" 

Shut, to. 

Sick, 

Sickness, 

Side, (direction) 

Side, the. 

Sight, 

Silent, 

Sillv, 

Silver, 

Silversmith, 

Sing, to, 

Single, 

Sister, ^ 

Sister-in-law, • 

Sit, to. 

Six, ^ « 

Sixteen, • 

Sixty, 

Skilful, 

Skin, 

Skin, (for holding water) 


Liaj. 

Mutta. 

Xioillah. c 

vXioillachtln. 

Supah. 

Pashka. • 

Wummi or rami. 

KeraTl or Karai. 

Pull^ikun. 

^ • 

Ivamiz, or natperan- 

Didjk^ui). 

Vachai. 

Chuwullah- * 

Topuk, or kan wfun. 
Tawarasuk. 
£!umtulla* 

W^6n. 

Saiechun. 

Epe truk chlel apech 
Pepsaiin. 

N am uchiabun. 
Namuchiabun. 

Ehen, 

Ponakin. 

V\ lun. 

Tupchist. 

% Peah- 

Chitta or borai. 
XJraikunah. 

Allul muttiin. 
Poken.. 

Sus. 

Pea be Istri. 


« 

Zuch, or chatn. 
Mokah. 


Nechun. 

Shi, 

Sullaish. 

Trewtshi. 

^ushilla. 
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Sky, the. 

Slander, 

Slanting*, 
tSleep, *10, 

Slender, 

Slip, to, * » 

Slipping, * 

Slowly, • 

Smallf’ 

Sinall-pox,^* 

Smartly, 

Smell, • 

Smell, • ■* 

Snake, a, 

Sneeze, to, 

Snow, 

Soft, 

Soldier, a, • 

Some, 

Somewhere, 

Son, 

Soon* 

Sordid, 

Sore, a. 

Sorrow, 

Sort, (what sort was it) 



• Spectator, • 

Speech* 

Spit, to, I 

Spit, to, (place on a spit) 


Adllu, or Dillu. 

I3dta. • • 

Uttillah. 

Pruschun. # f 
liamustah. 

Sisk aim. 

Siskistah. 

Achak Achak. • 

■Wustiik. • 

Puah. 

Sap Sap. 

€lim. 

Guiigchiin. 

Clmmas. 

Ptenchun. • 

Zim. 

Gejalek. 

U'attil. 

Moshi. 

Akinizou. 

Put or Publah. 

Asarhiu 

Utcherak. 

Pods. 

. Chitdii. 

Kui»as witni. 

Chuckurlusta. 

Pinachun. 

Tau. 

Chawai. 

Pullakun. 

Mingussil, or Minga clmku. 
Meluchids, • 

Shel. 

Yevrdh. ^ 

Waiin. 

'Wenchullah. 

Muttriin. 

* Thoi chiin. 
liipaon. 
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Spite, 

Spontaneously, 

Spotted, 

Springs, the. 

Squeeze, to, 

stage, a. 

Stand, to. 

Standing^, « 

€ 

Star,« 

Start, to. 
State, 

Stay, to. 

Steal, to. 
Steep, a. 
Step-mother* 
Sterill, 

Stick, a. 
Stomach, 
Stone, a. 

Stool, a, - 
Stoop,to. 
Storm, a. 
Straight, 
Strange, • 
Stratagem, 
Strength, 
Strict, 

Strike, 

String, 
Stumble, to, 
Stump, 
Subdue, 

Suck, to. 
Sufficient, 
Sugar, 
Summer, 

r 

Summit, 

Sunrise, 

Sunset, 

Sunshine, 



« « 






ITrush. 

'JL^unnii- 

Tikir^in. 

"W ashtnilk;;''^^^' 

Chipalluii- 

Ewas, ^ 

Xrtibtiii. f 

trtirristah. 

Tavrah- 

Chuiin. 

Eunast. 
Puttabun. 
Eutt^muschun. 
17n. 

Piiiiah. 

Sisistah. 

Eonek- « 
Eiitoh. 

Erenli. 

Eeshain. 

Saiiinacliun. 

Echu Eummu. 

Golah. 

ITrungabah. 

Eah. 

Eaat. 

Eukka. 

3idn. - 
S'dturek. ' 

Tingdbiin. 

Ustum Eun. 

LTnachun. 

Ziirpriin. 

Eai. 

Shakar. 

Vdsant. ^ 

TJd^a be Shai. 
Sd.i ba iNissiln. 
Sdi' Nesbu^. 
Eurbura gurrush- 


4 



Superior, 

Supposition, 

• 

Surety, 
Surrouftd, to. 
Survive, to, 
Suspect, to, 
Swallow, to. 
Swear, to, 
Sweeps to, 

• 

Sweet, to, ^ 
Swift, 

Swell, to. 
Swim, to, • 
Switch, 

Sword, a, 

T, 

Tail, 

Take, to, 

Take away, to, 
Take oil*, to, 
Talk, to, 

Tall, • 

'I'ame, 

Tauuer, 

Target, 

Taste, to, 
Tear, to, 
Tear, a. 
Tease, to. 
Teat, a, 

Tell, to. 
Tempest, 

» Temple, a. 
Tent, a. 
Terrify, to, 

• Terror, 

. Test, to. 
Than, • 
That, * 
Thaw, 
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Deshtti. 
l$ua bon. 

Purr ah. 

y^,TJrratun, or \«rrardn 
Purren, 

Ubuab wenun. 
Turraiin. 

Pegariin. * 

Shiniin, 

Mourstah. 

Sunnullah. 

T5^psun. 

Pan lidn. 
Liustawab, 

'T'Srwali. - . 


Pomch. 

UTchi'in. 

Goraguu. 

Persuiin. 

]Milaech uu. 

Pungulustah. 

Zuma bustali. 

Shoelluh. 

• Ivantali. 
Suttun. 
/Trokaua. 
Trokaiibeslasli- 
Tuppaun- 
Chuchu. 

Mutt run. 
Eebu dummii. 
Peahma. 
Poebabama- 
Widekauii. , 

Wik. 

Ettaebun. 

Tokunnab. 

Sell. 

Wilun. 
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Theft, 

Then,* 

The're, 

Therefore, ,' 

Thigh, the. 

Thin, 

Third, 

Thirstv, * 

Tliorfi, a. 

Thorns, (bushes) 
Thousand, 

Thread, 

Threaten, to, • 

Three, 

Threshold, * • , 

Throat, 

Through and through, 
Thoroughbred, 

Throw, to. 

Throw away, to. 

Throw down, to, 
Thrust in. 

Thumb, 

Thunder,* 

Thus, 

Tidings, 

Tie, to. 

Tiger, a. 

Tight, 

0 

Tighten, to. 

Till, 

Till, to. 

Time, 

Time, 

Tired, 

To, " 

Tobacco, 

To-day. 

Toe, 

To-morrow, 


Ivuttamus. 

Sitiin. 

Sitau. ^ 

, Ekakeaw. * 

iPakancha. 

Deg4h. • 

Tream. 

Awc^it. 

Eachik. ^ 

Wall! 

Haz^r. 

Suth. 

Zullukauu. ' 

Tie. 

• 

Dursliahi. 

Gurruniia and ]Murrik. 
VTi p at ur rill f. 

SeSil.* 

Wiun. 

LTiiachun. 

Narunguiiii. 

Utturnasliiin. 

171ah ungii. 

Trankyas. 

' Edilh. 
fcShudf. 

.4 Gruntiiu. 

Si. 

Ivukk&h. 

Kukkachun. 

Setaunsht. 

E4k uch ach tin. 

Ehpar. 

Par. 

Easarem. 

Setalinsht. « 

T&maku. 

End. 

♦ ( 

Kiira ba ui|gu. 

Jainek. 
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Tongue, 

To-night, 

tJo, ^ 

I Tootl*, 

'J'op, the, 

Torch, a, • 

Touch, to, * 

'J’nvn, to, 

Trea»hery, 

• 

’ Treacle, * 

Tree, 

Troublti, to, 

T'vial, • 

Tribe, 

Trouble, 

True, 

Try, to. 

Tumble, 

Turban, 

Troop, 

Turn back, 

• 

Twelve, 

Twenty, 

Twice, 

Twist, to, 

Two, 

• U. 

v>giy, 

lUcer, 

Unanimity, 

Unaware, 

U nele. 

Unclean, , 
Uncommon, 

V 

Ululeceive, to, 

* Umler, • 

Umlcrstantl, to, 
Uinloub^edly, 
I'ndress, to, • 
Uucm ployed. 


Jip. 

Awmza. * 

Um. 

Uuiit. 

Sbai-, 
ljuppali. 
l^usb dun^aun. 
Zainakui iluii.,* 

Uab. • 

Meclii. 

Usbtun. 

•l>idackauii- 
Ki V*obun. 

JJuni. 

*Chittan, t^r.Tiligabuii. 
Poreu. 

Kttaclmii. 

Oresurluii. 

l^agrai. 

Ivalaki'. 

Pultari ebun. 

• 15 a»h. 

AVasbi- 

JJu’par. 

’ AlUiiiii. 

Uu’. 


Ueburr^h. 

Nusuran. 

• 

Sunazun. 

;Nasuddi. 

Kench taut ilia. 

Is apureislilab*. 
Naluttii- 
Pawiiu. • 

LTn. 

Paun. 

Kdnut be kuuut. 
Cbullapech bersaiiu. 
ivoidun. 
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irnfortiinjite, 

• • * 

TJngir<i, (the loins} 

tlnhappj. 

Uninformed, h 

Unite, to, , 

Unless, 

* » 

Unmarried, (bachelor) 
Unripe, \ 

Unsh^th, to. 

Until, 

Untrue, 

Unveil, to, 

Up, 

Upon, 

Upiight, • 

Useful, 


Ubrah Melultnb. 

ukka Surruiin. 
^lanchullah. 

, yS^asuddi. 

• Etaw chun, 
U^ur. • 

Isti nouddali- 

Napufthistah. 

AVishauu. 

Iviltiu:-bt- 

Uuttila. 

Chadur Osbaiin. 
\f{ tean. 

U ipun. 
*Uiteiiistah, 

Kui. 


A'aoaiit, 

~V ain. 

Valiant, 

A^ alley, 

A^iiluable, 

A'anqiiifeh, to, 

Vai^our, 

A'^ariegated, 

A’egctable, 

A’^ein, ii, 

A"cn j^eance, 
A’^eiioin, 
A^erdunt, 
A^essel, a, 

A'ex, to, 

A’ exed, 

A'ictuals, 

Vif^ilant, 

A'ullage, 
Villag’er, * 
A’it>lence, 

A' ndii), 
A'irgin, a. 


Siin. • 

Ubrah. 

Simrustah. 

Shu. 

Kchu Mul. 
Uiiucliiin. 

l5uin. 

* Chitturrali. 

1\ unkurii. 

Ijaishing’, 

« 

Kurraii. 

Wesh. 

l^ullushah, 

Uuinli. 

'J'’ub!'auii. 

'i'ubbsi, or Tcn^ah. 
Euin. 

I3ug^islah. 

J)es!i. ( 

Kaat. 

« I 

VVaiij. |L 
Uubli urti. 



e 
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Voice, 

Vomit, to, 

W. 

Wagtft', to, 

Waist, 

Waist, to, • 

AVuke, to, V. n 
Waken, to, v. 

Walk, a, 

Walk, to, • 

Walking feiick 
AVall, a, 

AValunt,*a, 

Wander, to. 

Want, to, 

War, 

AVarm, 

AVarm, to, 

AVarn, (to admouisk) 

AVa=^ll, 

AA^atcbful, 

AVater, 

* AA^^ater, to, 
AVater-coui se, 

W atcr-nielon, 

AV ater-mill, 
AVater-pot, 

AVave, a, 

AA"ax, 

AVay, 

Weak, 

AVealthy, 

Weapons, 

Wear, to, 

AVcariness, 

Water-wagtail, 

AVeave, to, 

AVeep, to, 
AVeepiiVg, \ 
AVeigli, to, 


Ckah. 
l/i duttuu. 

IBonalitaiin.^ 

Dukka. 

• 

Nashua. 

Jiugiia. 

Ihigaun. 

Jtlashuu. 

Chun. 
l>onek. 

• X^arkant. 

Zoun. 

*• 

Kuttun. 

• ftaeliuti, ^ 

Such. 

Tuppi. 

Tuppada. 

Chusaun. 
jMuspek. 

Xhdch. 

* An. 

Anprdn. 

Aknutali. 

* llondwaua. 

Dobliai. 

Ivumrucli. 

Kingir- 

Puppak. 

Pdiit. 

Diggali. 

Maldilh, orKrah Manus 
Showasli. , 
Uininachdn. 

Hussaruu. 

Gadiilik.^ 

Zcnchua, or AVadn. 
tJrrin. 

• Urassali. 

Tulluu. 
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Weight, 

Sul. 

AVell, a, 

Avvwi saun. 

"West; 

6foi poi le ken. 

"Wet, ^ 

/ripullah. 

Wheat, 

fGum. 

When, ' 

wfii. , 

Whence, 

Akane La. »• 

Whenever, » 

Ivoi pa koi. 

• 

Where^ 

Akinawa. 

AVherefore, 

Ivasi kAtti an. 

Whether, 

Za. 

Whet-stoiie, a. 

' Ivirumwat. 

Whirlpool, a, 

Girum. 

AVhile, 

Ivaahiiali. 

AVliither, * 

^ A*lcinmi. 

AVho, 

Ki. 

Whole, 

Supperokeboi' 

AVliy. 

Ivussalf. 

AVide, 

AVitcliti. 

Width, 

Witchtahun. 

AA'idow, 

Kukdv. 

Wile, a, 

1 ISXewchi. 

AV^ild, 

XJddatellah. 

AA^ill, 

Chit. 

AVind, 

£>ainli. 

Wind, to, V, a. 

Tuptaiin. 

AA^'indow, 

^Dari. 

AVine, 

ChOkri (hew). 

Wing, (of a bird) 

Di amuL 

Wink, 

Atchiputuk. 

AA^indow, to. 

I^otun. 

Winter, 

Zuin. 

Wipe, to, 

Makiin. 

Wisdom, 

Kushilla. 

AVise, 

Paillah. 

A\"ish, to. 

AVichtin. 

AVitii, 

MelL o 

Within, 

Uttaken. 

AVither, to. 

% 

Che chenbeon4 

Withdraw, 

Sersaun* 
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Witness, 

Sakh. 

Wo]f, a. 

Dikuh. 

Woman, 

1 Mut-hai. 

Wonder, 

V .Jvumrat, 

Wood, 

) Dew. , 

Wooden, 

Devvbah. 

Wool, 

Wuri’uk. 

Word, a. 

Melah. 

AVork,* 

Kou 

World, 

Dunya. 

AVorin, 

Gowruk. 

Worthy* 

Shiip. 

AVound, a,* 

Chup.* 

AVra[) up, 

^ Tuptaiiu. 

AAh'eteh, 

Ufu'ah Mer*iitaJ?. 

AA^i-ing, to. 

Siptaun. 

AVri^t, the, * • 

Gorek. 

AVill, 

Chittarun. 

y. 


Tear, the, 

AAVh. 

Yeasty 

Dni. 

y<dlow, 

L^rrelah. 

Yes, ^ 

Yh. 

Ye&terdav, 

Diis. 

Yesterday, (the day before) 

* Kutrem. 

Yesternight, 

Awjiza. 

Young, (o^f an animal) 

Wushtuk. 

Younger, (juid(p‘) * 

Ken^htiit 

Y'outh, a. 

Lut. 

• 


A few Sentences in this Language. 

• •» 


fTas your illness abated 

Where is* vour house ? 

• 

God is above, ^ 

H c gave mo much abuse, I 
lie accounts me a fiicnd, 


Kamacbeu apilok hii ? 
Toba amah akenew wa ? 
I/e Dagon wa. 

Sika echu sukkan chaza. 
£de ema pullare zau. 



( 
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You u’oulil say that a,notlier suii was 
produced ahch'e the suti. 

Abstain from flesh, 

13e not afraid of me, ^ 

It* .* 

After spring*, , 

Agree to this proposal, 

Is your father alive ? 

Hast thou come alone \ 

It behoves you* to go, 

"What is vour name ? 

ft/ 

Do VQU drink wine ? 

In jour country, do they dance ? * 

Is the road bad ? 

Are there bears in Kafiiristan ? 

How many towers are'thpye ? 


EU'shek sore kua urungab sore utilla 
bera. 

^[Jnnab new. 

Ekuuna ha wedi. 

Sliure kua puhiken. 

Eu mela bof. 

Tuba tata'ginlah wa ? 

Tu puken ash : 

Tusa cmella echun bo«.tah. 

Tu ba iiain av ? ' • 

% i 

Cbukri piasli ? 

Ema ba desh ukna nali cliast ? 

Punt abraiwa ? ' * * 

Ema badesb akna berew wu ? 

Kitti shuhr war ? 



Kojpr Sonj. 


t 1 


Ui ma tawi shorn 

GullucU sbudir 

U'l Ilia tawi drum ‘ 

(julludi slia Jir 

Andre slialir tjiiraien 

“Chdd 

Kucliun muttrungoba 

Sh.ill wislia 

Weilu wassu astan 

% 

V Shiiig ebud ema ba. 

f 

Deb pruttum 

o ^ 

Sum punni 

Deb dobh pruttum 

Sum ]mnni 

Ema loa woras 

Ema ba du sussunima bulebud 

« 

A>ur shi nisbi shaii 

Pa kill cbiid enr: ba 

Ema zumuri san. 

Shurik buili na biilli. 


3 

Enar WaleMublik 

Emar sutbin^dubli'k 

Suttrin dublik, 

Charka dosht emalle gc 

Ude deh guuuah. 

'Asspnkela ajld inckwi. 
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Literal translation of the iihoiff . 

• - 

I have «voii that which is fairer tlian k “ inoiiar* [pleasant 
J have wci^i tl*at*whieh h fairer tliaii Al^iry * 

In the city is a tiiildin^ of bangles ^ , 

Tile noinades Iiave been oatsfcripjjed b}-^ me in wealth 

As ir there had been a clattering ot horns at my door for years and days. 


God ha-j giveh me a lump of goW 

God has given me in my hiind a lump of gold 

]\Iy .-te(d gun !* tjiere 51iiHl be*con^ant j^junds of joy at in}’’ do(>r, 

And when I am ^eated at a spring my head slnill nod to the sound of my feet, 
My places of j)lcasure are the envy of my enemies. 


1 am loved by a Waie glil. I am loved by a Pathan girl, 
Tlie Pathan giil at her wheel giive me a sign, 

And iit noon vve embraced on the plain. 


* A.'toel gmi is tlic mo-'t vnlunblo thing a K.idir knows of in tliis world. The sound of 
h 'vns III ilie last hue of Ao. 1 is the sound of sheep or goat horns striking together us they 
plii^ in a iloek. 



Svatl Xur ISJuliammatl on his way back from Tehran, considering it possible 
that a British force uiiglit be i>ushed in that directiftii via Xfiiulahiir, nuule 
especial inquiries on the various routes; especiaK}^ with regard to supplies arnl 
water for an armv ; and I have taken advanta:;e of these .notes to detail tlie 
following, irrespective (-f the great road by Ma^had and Herat, by vilne! 
Kandahar may bo apiiroaehed; as all tliese concentrate upon Farrah, perhaps 
it will be most convei*ieut to'makedl odr starting point. 

The routes from Farrah to Seinmuu and Xaishapur, are given in Fenier’s 
Caravan Journeys, and agree with the Syad’s accouvt. 

From Farrah to ienjvn. 

Killa-i kah, ten parasangs.—A small Nurzaie eiicampinent with plenty of 
water. 

Chah-i-dum, eight parasangs.— At about four miles fjom tke last ground, 
the Kara road has to be forded. Water of tlie fcncairq)ing ground fn)ni sfjrings, 

Darogh, live par/isangs.—This is a coiv5idejable place in the midst of culti¬ 
vation ; a strip of this sort of country^, some two or three rriilos in depth, runs 
along the whole way to Birgiiii, parallel to the range on the east forming the 
water-shed line of the llara road. 

Sir-i-lJesha, four parasangs.—Has sixty houses, and water from wells, 

IMut, four parasangs.— A fort on a unmiid, surrouu.led by a village ; water 
froijj wells. ' 

Birgun, four parasangs.—A considerable town of Kliorasan. 

From Birjun to Tun, ie lifteen parasangs, or three short marclies, over a 
cultivated country covered with villages. Some years ago a Persian army' 
inarched from Tiin to Tehran in seven days. Tun is a considerable place and 
supplies are abundant, but the population are principally pastoral, possessing 
large herds oPOamels arid goats. Water from karezos. 

From Tiin, roads strike olf to Masbad, Tehran, *aud yezd ; to tlic latter 
town the following is the route, and is known as the kah-i-ls^igi Shuturan ; it 
runs along a partially cultivated couiflry between a rauge of bills running 
N. E. and S. W. and an immense desert stretciiing southwards towards 
Kliabbas and Kinnan ; the uiarclies aie— 


I « 
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Robali Shove, seven parasangs.—Just on the border of the desert, hut has 
plenty of water. . • 

Bushruea, seven paiasangs.—WattV abundant. 

Deb B^liahiujad. ten parasangs.— -‘''lijs place contains about one hundred 
liouses, and has a good supply of' watej^. , 

'i’uhbus, ten paiasang*, in tlie mfdst of a com|>arativcly well cultivated 
tract; it contains about two or three thousand houses, and must not be 
mistaken fur the 'I'ubbus Ghozaft to the east of Birjuu,* 

Tur<i4i, six parasangs.—Small place, water from wells. • 

^KuliJ“aiz, eight pa^aVangs.—Ditto, water from springs, 

liobat-i-Kluin, fifteen parasangs, three of which are through heavy.sand; 
this portion of rfie road is frequently tinsafe owing to occasional predatory 


vi^its fi*oin inaraudiTig Belueliis. 


Bi>ta Cadon, eiglit parasangs.— Water scarce. 

* A * 

Allahabad, live parasangs.—d’ulerable pface, w'atej**scifrce. 

Saghaii, fourteen paiasangs.—Here again tliere is cultivation, and water 
from karez.is ; but a large* force wouid find water scarce. 

Karainuk, six pai^'^atigs, watel* plentiful. 

Anjira, sijf ditto ditto. 

Ye^d, six ditto.—Yezd is a great place for Parais, many of whom have come 
fram Bombay ; the city is larger tliau Kandahar. 

From Kirman to Yezd is seveiity-oift parasungs ; the country varies in 
widtij from tv\o to ten parasangs, and roadiuns along a valley between two 
ranges but crossing several Kutlials. * ^ 


From Kirman to Birjiin, the eiicam^^ments are almost all in places generally 
occupied by Kliorassani uud Iraki heidsuien. The names of the marches are 
as follows;— # 

Khost, six parasangs. ^ • • 

Hamun, six ditto. 

» 

HulLili, four ditto. 

Baghalicha, four ditto. , 

Kaiband, sixteen ditto.—No water on this march. This is a walled town 
with a good deal of cultivation about it, populatioii mixed, Persian and ^ 
Belluchi; country hilly, water plentiful from springs at base of hills. 

Chilpya, twelve parasangs ; water only for one kalllab at a time. 

Darband, eight ditto.^No water on the road. , ^ 

liohatva, eleven ditto.—This j^iace contains live or six hundred houses in 
the midst of groves of trees—water plentiful from karezas. 

liohamat Abibad. ten ila»‘a^angs; water enough for one kafilah at a time. 


z 
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Sri-i-Assiabj ten pataaangs; country cultivated, water plentiful and some 
supplies. 

Kirman, seven parasangs. 

* 

N. B.—The above is IfuQ only route,by which water is procuVahlr for any 
thing like a body of men; the other r^ute to Xirmaii from Farrah vi^i Sansh, 
Jowain, Selim and Khubbus, you have to go thtity parasungs at a time 
without water: Xadir Shah attempted to dig well's along this liiiej hut failed 
to obtain water. 

One more rofite remains from Farrah to Kirman, or rather fn:>m Siestan, and 

4 (I ^ ’ 

which was the one traversed by the conquering force ,of the Ghilzfes, wdio 

i 

undertMir Weis, one hundred and thirty ^ears before Nadir Siiah marched 
and captured Kirman by this route. * 

From Sekuha, in Seistan to—*' 

AVurraul, four parasangs.—A small Beliichi village with plenty of brackish 
water. * <, * 

Sir-i-Shela, eight para?ang3.—The Shela comes out of the Siestan lake but 
only flows when the hitter is full. 4 *' 

Gulahuk, six parasangs.—A spring on the "neutral desA’t between Kirma- 
mand Beldchistau. 

Durwaza-i-Nadir.—Here is a plentiful supi)ly of water but no village. 

Gurg, sixteen parasangs; over a*barrcn hilly country. i 

Nurmasher, ten parasangs.—A tfolerahle city inhabited by Beluchis, wlio 
are Shiahs, subjects of Persia; they are forcibly converted. 

r ® 

Kirnian|> seven short marches, each from four to five parasangs ; water 
sufficient at each for a lartre katilah. 
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GEXEkAL AND MEDICAL REPORT OF “THE KANDAHAR 


MI&HON. 


Hie/ollowHij; matter is divided into three sections, viz.:— ^ 

I. — A. bri^r desci’i|)tion of tl^e country traversed by the Mission on its 
maix'h from Koliat to Kaiidaflar. 

II, —Some observation^ on Affi^^lTan istan and the AfFs^hiins. 

t o 

•* WI.—Report of^lic Kandahar Dispensarj^ 


0 9 

A BrTEI' Dr.SCniPTIOK of the COT;^'THY nET'n'EEX KoHAT AXD KA>"DAnAR. 

The country lying be4;\»een Kohatand Kandahar, tliough of a mountainous 
nature liironijlmiit, may, for cfmvenience of desciiption, be divided into an 
ea‘?t‘'ni and a western portion, dilfering from eacli other in physical character¬ 
istics, the hiiih ground in the vicinity of Ghazni being taken as the watershed 
li«e between them. Tlie waters of tlie eastern division flow through a country 
abounding in suiall fertile valleys and w#ll-wooded hills, and ultimately join 
the ^reat streaA of the Indus, or liy reason of the quantity drawn off for 
purposes of cultivation, lose themselves in tlie soil. TKose of tlie w^estern 
division on the other hand traverse » country characterized by low ranges of 
bare rocky hills seiJarating and bounding extensive sandy and gravelly pUina 
or steppes and finw into the Lake Ilamtin in Sistan. 

Fa-stcni Division ,—The eastern division extending from Kohat to Ghazni 
comprizes tlie districts of Mirwunzai, Kurram, Hanab, Hazardarakht, and 
Loijar. The general aspect of tin* country presents an intricate net work of 
small valleys and dells, whose elevation above the sea increases as they approach 
Hazardarakht, wlicrc tliey attain tlicir highest, and which are separated from 
each btiier by elevated jdateaus or table land‘d, the suv»mer pasture grounds of ^ 
several nomade tribes. 

'i'he.roek formation of the country is the mountaiy limestone, presenting in 
some •phuH'S outcroppings of a friable grey slate, i]^e strata of which are much^ 
distort(?d, and overlaid at intervsls by extensive formations of conglomerate, 
which are sometimes found occupying the highest elevations. 

The vcirclation varies ivith the elevation above the sea, and is briefly noticed 
in the following concise description of the several districts. 

z 2 
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presents a very irregular aspect. The lower division 

consists of numerous small circumscribed and well cultivated valleys in which 

• « 

the plane, poplar, willow, the fig, and the mulberry, together with the*apple, 
the apricot, and other orchard trees, floyrish abundantl}''; whilst on ihe other 
hand the raviney wastes of thf upper ^iivi5ion are covered with a brushwood 
of the wild olive, the wild^ privet, the jujube or “ buir,” mimosa, and other 
thorny hn«hcs, broken here and there by grassy thacts, the summer grazing 
grounds of the Waziiis,*who wander from one fo the other with their families 
and flocks. Thts tribe possesses a noted breed of hordes, difll^n^uislievl by a 
peculiar twist and curve of the ears. Tiie breed is of medium heightj^ wi?-y, 
hardy, jiigh-tempercd, and inclined to be vicious, and is said to have sprung 
from str-ck oriuinalJy brohglit'froin PeS’sia by Nadir Shah. Their aequi^ition 
bv the Wazfifs is attributed bvw'Ome accounts to their dexterity in thievi’ie: 
whilst others ascribe jt to tiie lihoralitv of Nadir, who dispersed hi> gifts with 

# f * * 

a fice hand during his fnaB'iih into Hindustan. 

The dwarf palm, a varicly of chamcprops called by the natives mazari,” 
abounds all over ‘* Mirwanzai,” and is a|>^ilied to a ^aiiety of useful |iur[)Ose3 
by the inhabitants. Hand-punkhas and mats'are plaited from tlie leaf cut 
into strips : the fibres of the leaf and its 'talk, separated from eacdi otlier and 
their parenehyma by maf'eration and bruising in water, are twisted into eords 
and ropes. The former are used for unikitig baggage nets, the “ trangar” «f 
tlie natives, the net-work of “ eharj<ai-N,” &c . and the latter for fixing the 
apparatus of their Persian wheel's. &c. Sandals ‘*chapta” unifeisally worn by 
these Higlilanders, and admirably a'lapted for tvalking over rocky ground, are 
made fr-*rn the strong fibres of the lea'i stalk. In the axil of the sheathing 
petiole, a fine downy wool is found, tliis is n«cd by the natives as tituler, and 
they assert that when prt^pared by p*‘eeping in the sap of the mulberry tree 
and dried, it never fails to burn throughout. TKe white emhrvo leaves in tlie 
centre of tlie leaf bud have a sweet a'':tiingent taste and are often u^ed as a 
remedy for diarrhoea, &;c. When the young leaves begin to be developed they 
lose their sweet taste and become sour and astiingent, and are then used as a 
purgative, chiefly, however,, for horses and cattle, 

' The wealth of the inhabitants of Mirwanzai consists^ principally of cattle, 
goats and slieep, of these the cows are a lean and dwarf breed and produce 
but little milk. ^ The soil, which is for the most part gravelly, with only a 
'ocanty deposit of alluvium, is not much cultivated, qwing to constant'feud-^ 
among the inhabitants, who are “ Bangashes’' or “ Bangakhs,” as well as the 
scarcity of water. Since it has been under the British rule, however, a much larger 
portion of land has been brought under the plough ttan previously, a pleasing 
instance of the confidence inspired by a just and protecting Government. A 
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considerable portion of the cultivation is “ lullam'^ that is dependent on 
the rains for irrigation. That which is “a&i” or regularly ‘ irrigated by 
artificial means, is watered b}’ streams issuing from springs, or from tai^ks of 
rain-watei; in*tffe neiglibourhood. W|ieat, barley, and pulse are 

gathered in the spring harvest, and millet, madge, pulse mong'^) and cotton 
in tlie autumn harvest. •The cotton’^is said to be of inferior quality, yielding 
J fibre to } seeds, whilst t^at grown in Teshawar yields -1^ fibre to seeds. 
From the same pLint, however* three and sometimes^ibur crops are realized^ 
In the spring tke*dry and apparently dead plants of the preceding year, are 
ci^t do^'n close to ^fie ground/ which is then ploughed and freely watered, 
Tlie plants sprout in due time and produce, it is said, a better crop each 
succeeding season under similar treatment, unt^^e fourth year, after which 
they perish. A prilicipal occupation of the ii*habitants and a source of wealth 

is the manufacture of turbans hingi*'). These are largely produced through- 

* • » 

out ^lirwanzai, but e.specially in Hangii* wlucli vjtts Mth Peshawar in the 
quality of ita mamifacture. 

The mission started frenn Peshawar on the 13th March, 1857, and leaving 
Koluit on tiie entered tlfe Mirwanzai country and marching through it 

arrived at 'i'hal on the river Kurram, its boundary on the west, on tlie 20th 
March. At thi.s season of the rear the climate of Mirwanzai is cool and 
pioasaiit. The bracing morning air. the beautiful scenery of green valleys 
and well wooded hills in Lower MirwanzJl with a distant view between tliem of 
a nlejik brown-backed moor in the upper division of the district brought to 
mind the scenery of the south-west of England. The Average of six days* 
temperature, from the loth to the 20th ilaroh inclusive was 4; A. M. 51 P. j 
1 i\ M. sun IDS; tent SO; 8 r. AT. 07 F. The months of July, August, 
September and a part of October an# described by the natives as very 
liol and unhealthy, and i.t is not umfommon at Hiis season for whole villages 
to be at once prostrated with fever. In the natural formation of the 
country—small valleys shut in on all sides by hills which, by obstructing the 
free circulation of winds, and by reflecting the solar rays add greatly to thp 
intensity oi' the licat, and thus facilitate the liberatjon without the dissipation 
by vvindh ol the obnoxious gasses given off from decaying animal and vegetable 
remains, —and the filthy dwellings and dirty habits of the people, a auffi- 
firiit cause for disease will be found. Intermitteqls are common through¬ 
out tlfe year thuugli thj^' prevail in the autumn ^nd are remarkable for tlie 
fiequent-y of the tertian form.* Impetiginous affections of the scalp and 
allied skin diseases appeared to* be^very common amongst the villagers, who 
did not impress me as bting a very healthy or robust race. 

J^urram, —On the 21st March the mhbiou having been joined at Thai by 
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tJie Affgh^n escort, consisting .of some companies of a regular Affghan regi¬ 
ment dressed in'the ragged cast-off clothing of our Indian army, and a posse 
of wijd looking sowars habited in a variety of Affghan dresses, arm«>d with 
almost every kind of wegjpn from a liurce to a blunderbuss and nio.vnted on 


wiry shaggy little horses that ^d as wild a look as their riders, we lorded the 
river Kurram a little way above the village of Thai and entered the district of 
Xurram. 

Winding for about eighteen miles by a diffcult path over a wilderness of 
irregular stonjs- hills presenting here and there outcroppii-igB of micaceous 
slate and without a sigrn of habitation or animal life, whilst the vo^rotable 

o ' o 


kingdcjm was but sparely represented by a few hardy mimosje, jujube, and 
other thorny bushes, we ykin reached the river and marching henceforward 
along its course, fording it severaj, times “ eu route” encamped at the village of 
Habib Kila, near Paiwar on the 28th March. The distance is about sixty 
miles from Thai and the Qp^untry rises all the way. Tlie scenery here is grand 
indeed. Ever hoary “ looks down in grave majesty on the rich 

fields and pleasant orchards stretched his feot ••and cleft by the noisy 
bubbling Kurram, whose waters are as deaf and erystal as the snows from 


which they proceed. “ Spin ghar" or “ Sujed koh'' (white mountain in Pukh- 
stau and Persian respectively) stretching east and west, separates the valley 
of Kurram from that of Jelalabad. Its southern face presents three distiiKjt 
ranges rising one above the other, Sieparated by narrow devated valleys and 
up to the snow itself on the highest range is thickly clothed with forests of 
magnificent pines, cedars, tlie arbor vitiE, the walnut, the wild almond, and, lower 
dowm, oaks and ash trees, &c. At diffei'bnt spots in the openings of the forests 
are rich grassy slopes, watered by numerous springs, the neighbourliood of 
which abounds in several genera of tlw ranunculus andcompoMfe orders and 
which afford pasture to the herds of mountain deer, wdd goats and ibex, which 
with bears, leopards and wolves, are the pi’indpal wild inhabitants of this 


mountain. 


c Kurram is well cultivated and contains a large number of villages in close 
propinquity along the course of its river. Each is enclosed b}’^ a square mud 
. Willi with a tower at two of the diagonal angles, flanking tlie i-idcs. 'J'lie gate 
is in the centre of one side and usually the top of the wall all round is armed 
with a eheveux de frizf' of thorn bushes as a protection again-t robbers 
•^at nii^ht. , «v 

~ 4 


Kice is the principal crop raised in this district, though wheat, cotton, and 
barley, &c. are also cultivated. The gjrain is generally stored in caves, the 
apertures of whicli are then built up, and being always in the sides of small 
conglomerate hillocks on which the villages are built or in tlieir immediate 


4 
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vicinity, are easily defended. Water is abundant every -where (except at tlie 
base of Sufed-koh wliicb is occupied by a stony and uncultivated plateau 
Bome twenty’miles hve), and irrigation is rendered facile by the wafer of 
the river^ anc^ Hiat of the numerous streams flowiiigafrom the adjacent moun¬ 
tains tovrards it, being led oil* in watercourses in all directioiis^and at various 
heights. * ^ ' 

Many of the villages irj»Kurram are ornamented by stately “ cAmoor” or 
plane trees of great height au4 beauty, A few niiltis east of the Kurram 
Fort, (the headquarters of Sirdar Muhammad Azim Khan, Governor of Kurram 
and KWost) is an extensive grove of fine old mulberry trees said to have been 
planted by order of tlie Emperor Shah Jehan, who laid out a pleasure garden 
at this spot and (•ailed *t The i!^n*e and these weatherworn 

^old»“ tuts" are all ?liat now remain of the onpi charming and beautiful garden, 

whose former terraces abd parterres have long since been obliterated in rice 

* • • 

swamps. • » 

The climate of Kurram at this season is very bracing and agreeable. For 
a month or six weeks mi •midwinter, the weather is described as very severe, 
owing to the elevation of the vAlley above the sea (about feet, accord¬ 

ing to Prinsep’s tables, at the Kurram Fort, water boiling here at F. 
with the temperature of the atmosphere at F) and its proximity to the 
Biowy range, but on tlie other hand the hot months are tempered by cool and 

refreshing bre’ezes from that region, Th« average of seven days’ temperature 

* 

from tiie 22iid to the 28th March inclusive was at 5 A. M. 54 20 F. 1 P. M 
sun 98.20. tent 75. 8 i\ m. 58.30 F.* Ou the return of the^raissioii later in the 
season, the avtTage of six days’ tenipemture, from the 11th to the 16th of June 
inclusive was at 3 A. 63 F. 1 P. M. sun 118. tent 65.15 8 p. M. 73 F. 

The chief tribes inhabiting Kuiram the “ Turi" and Zimukht" gener¬ 
ally speaking a fieaUliy and* h;irdy people. ’Though at every encamping 
ground niy tent was surrounded by a motley crowd oi men, women and children, 
eager applicants for medicine, which they swallowed with undisguised avidity 
and many sneaked into my tent a second time in hopes of not being recognized 
and getting a second dose. Fever of the intermittent type with its ordinary 
sefjuela!, more partieulaily enlarged spleen—and in som« cases it was enormously , 
BO,—was the prevailing form of disease. Fevers are said to be most prevalent 
during the mouths of July, August, and September, the season during which 
the riee harve.st is gathered. They commence wi^h the quotidian form and 
soon changing to the tertian, cling to the patient for two or more years, ulti¬ 
mately completely destroying his health .by the derangement ensuing to the 
abdominal viscera^ the iiver and spfeen. Thoracic affections also appeared 
common, a few cases examined with the stethoscope revealed much organic 
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derangement, attributable, however, more to previous acute attack's of inflamma¬ 
tion on the lungs and its membranes than to tubercular phthisis. 

Tlij^ dress of the Tdri consists of a red conical skull cap about six, inches 
higli, loose trowsers of o®arse cotton, gathered in and fasteneti /lose^’or about 
four inches above the ankle, and a loose shirt of coarse cotton sometimes d\ed 
blue. In the Avinter a large sheepskin*'cloak reaching' from head to foot is 
worn in addition, the wool being turned inwards «s?xcept in os])osure to rain 
Avhen it is reversed. And sometimes a turbart'or “ hingV^ in which blue, red 
and yellow are conspicuous colours, is worn round the head. , «. < 

The “ Tun's” never move out without being armed to'the teetfi : mo^t carry 
the Afghan knife and jazail. For every Tiiri labouring in the field there are 
usually three or four keepiug'a sharp look out to prevent surprise by an enemy. 
We frequently passed small band^ of men returning from thb fields, all of wlioui' 
were armed with ofl‘‘u^ive weapons whilst but one or'two earned the imide- 
ments of industry. l*iii^tribe obsfriVe a curious custom among themselves 
indicative of the Avild and contentious life thev lead. On tlie advent of a 
young “ Turi” into tlie world, he is at 014:6 taken frem his mother and passed 
several times through a hole in the Avail of the house, w’hiUt a salute of nine 


shots is fired over him in order to accustom him from birth to a sound he is 
destined to hear constantly through life without flinching. The unconscious 
infant is at the same time exhorted to folloAv in the steps of liis father and wkh 
heart and hand to be a thief. "J’lie <L'un's being “ Skids*' are naturally the 
hereditary enemies of their “ Sunni” iieiglibours the “ Jdgis" with Avhoin as 
well as amongst thd^sclves, they are eternally at enmity and petty warfare. 

Haryab. —Our direct route by tlie Paiwar Kotal having been barricaded 
with rocks and felled trees by the hostile Jagis to oppose our progress, tlie 
mission made a detour to the north ftnd ascended the Siyin Gawe'* (wliite 
cow) Kotal on the 29th Martfi, it having*-been *^previpusly taken possession of 
by the infantry and some mountain guns of our AiFghan escort. Tiiis Kotal 
is a few miles north of the PeAvar pass though on the same spur of the SufeJ 
JLoh, and which rising about IDUO leet above the valley runs north and south 
and separates the district of Kurrani from that of Haryab. Tlie ascent Avas 
bv a steep stony path ^asier, however, tliau the Paiwa’’, by which route the 
mission returned) covered at intervals with patches of fiozen snow on which 
our horses’ hoofs left no impres^ion, and wound through a labyrinth of splendid 
. pines, cedars (cedrus deodara) and oaks, among which^tiie Arbor Yit® (Thuja 
orientalis) was thickly scattered, whilst the*descent by the equally steep and 
more stony bed of the Hary^ib, a rapid little niountuin-tOrrciit a tributary of * 
the Kurram, led us through an Alpine count'-y to ouj camp'at Allikhel a large 
and scattered v'lllage about 18 miles from Paiwar. The villages passed during 
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this march are of peculiar construction, seldom containingpmore th^n four or five 
liouses, usually situated on commanding eminences or in retired little glens, 
lliose in the latter situation are provided with a detached tower of observjition, 
in some i^starfces supported on poles of j)ine wood a^ ascended by a ladder. 
Each house is detached, and forms a little fort of itself. The thick walls of 
stone and mud are pierced* by numerous holes that serve the threefold pur¬ 
poses of ventilators, chimnBys and loop-holes for firing through. The strong 
w'ooden door occupies tlie ceii^juTof one side, whilst the flat roof communicates 
by a tnfp door «ad ladder ^formed of the trunk of a tree, notched so as to 
foyn sfcd\7s when the,wood is fixecl in a'slanting position) with the interior, an 
open space sunk below the level of the ground and with galleries all round 
thjit shelter the hfmily as well as their cattle, eonfeisting of a few cows, goats, 
and ’horses, together with stores of grain, fj^lder and fuel, the Jagis being 
acitustomod to be constantly beseiged either by the snow or by enemies. 

At Alikhel we liad an opportunity of offs^ferving* hcny tfle Jagis prepare them¬ 
selves for the fight, without however fighting. During the march we were 
passed by several bandsmen armt^ with Affghau knives, jazail, &c. who, 
as they passed us, indulged in m4ny menacing actions and afterwards collected 
round our camp to upwards of a tliousand men and till evening treated us to a 
variety of hostile demonstrations, and with jeering yells, war-songs and dances, 
affjomjjanicd by tlie native fife and drum (the former has much the sound of 
tlie Scotcl^ bagpipe) worlted themselves •up to a degree of excitement barely 
i cstrainable. The lieights around camp were crowned by large bands of Jagis 
(from 200 to 300 men in each) who, stamping round and roifnd in a circle, gesti¬ 
culated and nourished their great kflives in harmony with the pathos of 
sonic exciting war-song, at the conclusion of whicli, giving a shrill and pro¬ 
longed yell that reverberated from hillito liill, they ranged themselves in a 
column two or three abrq^st afid prCiceeded slowly round our camp chauntiiig 
an impressive and passionate war-song varied at regular intervals by a chorus 
“ look Itoh ah hah'' repeated in different keys by several voices in a peculiar 
hollow bass tone. At the last syllable of the chorus, each man sprung up on 
j Ic" and flourished liis knife overhead, skipped a step forwards, whilst the 


one 


numerous powder-flasks and other paraphernalia of. his jazail suspended 
around his waist, dangling in tlu; air, and his long loose hair blown about in 
confusion, added greater wildness to liis features and actions. In the evening 
the crowds dispersed awl left us on the look out fi^p a night attack, which did 

not however occur. 

At Alikhel watei; boils at 19S F. with the temperature of the air at 48 F. 
This, according to rrinsli)’B tables, gives an approximate elevation above the 

sea of about 7505 feet. 

2 A 
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At davli^^Jit on tho-30tb March wc struck camp amidst the yelling and 
howling of largt'ly increased bands of Jugis who indulged in similar demonstra- 
tions.to those of yesterday. After a delay of some fourjiours caused* by the 
road two miles ahead of «is being close(J. by ji body of several tliodsan4s of Jagis 
(the whole tribe having united under the banner of an “ Akhiinzada” of the 

GlidmunlcheV'* clan) we advanced, an arrangement •having been sworn to on 
the Kuran, between the commandant of our Affghan escort and the leader of 
the Jagis tliat we 6h<Juld proceed in peace. road traversed a rugged 

country of a coarse gravelly soil, and cut up b} numerous^ deep and wide 
ravines and led through several detached hamlets crowded witli armtjd 
(who remained perfectly quiet in observance of their oath) and at the sixth 
mile brought us to the vilhi^ of Kolfyan near which we enefimped. 

E-okyau is a good sized consisting of many scattered houses‘sur¬ 

rounded by a few fruit trees and com fields ; the former were already in blossom, 
aud the latter well ad?aiv.*pd with their spring crops of wheat, Ac. The main 
portion of Kolnau is situated at tlie entrance of the Iljizardarukht defile aud 
is overhung by the abrupt shoulder of s- towering* iVicky spur of the Sufed 
Tvoh. Honey is produced here iu abundance, almost every house possessing 
its bee-hives. 


Eronchocele is not an uncommon disease in this district, and it is said to bo 
ctpially prevalent in the valley of Jalalabad on the opposite side of the Sufed 
Koh. I observed several cases of tRis disease during the day and ;u Rokyan 
alone three cases applied to me for relief, among a crowd of otlier applicants 
for medicines, &e.*who surrounded my tent tlie greater part of the day, and 
amongst the number very many who irf the morning ail bristling with arms, 
had opposed our progress. All in real need of medicine were supplied without 
distinction, provided they applied for it u'narmed and iua projier manner. The 
Jagis arc a lean hardy aud healthy race, fnongli at li^st the sight of their oily 
and smoked skins, caused by their constant contact with the smoke of pine 
wood, their only fuel, tends to disparage the idea, but the great numlter of 
Jiale grey beards or rather smoked beards met with, fully supports the 
character for healthfulness a3^igned to the climate of tliis district bv its 
inhabitants. This tribe though subjects of the (.'abjil government, lead a 
wild and partially independent life. They are desperate robbers and cultivate 
only sufficient j^round to, supply their wants. Rico and corn are tlieir cliief 
' crops. They are not reckoned a brave race, nor mo they feared by theb* 
neighbours the Gilzais, who often mdke a rttid into the country and carry off 
all the women and cattle, they can lay hands on and chop yp the men, 

Ilazdrdarakht ,—March 31st from Rokyan to Razar or Ncba-Margh;t, a 
Ghilzai thannah situated on an elevated table laud occiqiying the summit of 
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one of tbe main spurs of the SufecJ Koh. Twenty' mfles ; oun road for the 
first sixteen miles ascended through the narrow winding defile o*f ITazardarakht 
so nam«d from a sm^ll forest of pines, cedars and the arbor vita; occn^^ying 
its centr^ iJear this spot a small^thaiinah tliat,*marks the limit between 
the Jagis and Ghilzais. The heights bounding; the defile on. either side are 
formed mainly of lim’estctie, much bfoken on the surface and presenting, hero 
and tliere, outcroppings (ff soft grey slate in vertical and distorted strata. 
Except where the defile off in little glens that winding noithward 

betwceft the hilfe^'onvey tlreir drainage into the main chaninfl, the ojiposite 
Inygl its*are nowhere,more than six hundred, nor le&s than eighty yards apart, 
wiiilst their steep, and in many places perpendicular sides are thickly (y^vered 
to the very bottom, with pines, cedars, tfie arbor vita; and a lew oaks, and on 
the Vcturn journey of the mission, about ten«^\'eeks later iu the season, yellow, 
white and pink dog roses, the dwarf laburnum and a variety of umbelliferous 
and lubrite jdants variegated the hill-sufes with y*cii*maiiy-colorcd llowers. 
The inierv’^al between, forms the stony bed of a mountain torrent, at tliis date 
hut of small calibre ; life raging tiolence of its stream at certain seasons, 
however, ,is indicated by the great fiagmcnts of rocks and the enormous 
uprooted trees that strew its surface. Near tlie end of the defile we ascended 
the short but stei^p Surkhai Kotal so named from tlie red colour of its soil, and 
by a gradual descent emerged on tlie tableland of liaz.ir. Tliis plateau is 
buried under snow for about half tlio ye?ir, although at this season only a few 

detached snow fields conceal the summer grazing ground* of the Ghilzais. 

* . .... • ,* 

\\ ho collect here in largo numbers with their families and llueks during the 
.'spring and summer •months IVoin Apifl to August, for the sake of tlie pasture, 
a short sweet grass and a stunted growth of Artemisia, both of wliich arc 
grazed indiscriminately. The numerous grave-yards scattered over the plain 
indicate considerable moriality’amongst the visitors of this bleak and dreary 
re^fion. Each grave yard is enclosed within a low w'all of loose stones whilst 
poles fixed upright within thorn and ornamented with pendent ibex and wild 
goat’s horns and coloured rags point out their position on the extensive leyel^ 
At this season the snowy heights around Hazar present but a scanty growth 
of vegetation. A few.arbor vitie and juniper shrubs, scattered here and there 
just suffice to deprive them of -a totally barren aspect. And except a stunted 
growth of absinth, thistles, orchids and lilies, readil}^ eaten hji hungry cattle 
iwid horses, there is forage for man and benafc for twenty or,thirty miles 
around.* The young and succuleht leaves of the orchis and lily were cooked 
and eaten as pot h^rhs by our camp f^llovifers. 

At llazar water boils St 195 F. with tlie temperature of the air at 55 F. 
A])proximate elevation above the sea about 9382 feet, this is according to 
I’rinscp’s tables. * 
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April li^t, struck cau^p at 5 -A. M. at wliich liour tlie thermorrieter stood at 
20 F. ill the open air. The night was searchingly cold and four of the horses 
of our nartv died from its effects during the night. Water brought^ from a 
neighbouring spring fro^p at once on.,being poyred into a metal \iSLsm, At 
5.30 A. M. proceeded on our, march and by a gradual rise of three miles 
ascended the Shutur-gar.dan (cainel’s rfeck) a tenw applied generally to any 
easy ascent, whilst Kotal signifies a steep and difeleult one. The height of 
Shutur-gardan Kotal ^is about 1000 feet abdVe.tlic valley of Hazar and the ' 
height of the Surrounding peaks is about 800 feet Ibtill higher? This peak on 

4 I ^ 

the return journey of the mission on the 8th June was jotted here afid tli^re 
with patches of snow. At this date also in the adjoining Hazar vallej’' the 
thermometer stood at 30 at 4 a.'tu. From the summit* of Shutur-gardan 
we obtained a grand view of th^wildly precipitous mountains around, already 
fast parting with their snowy covering and exposing their nearly entire naked- 

4 4 * 

ness of vegetation. l'aiv,away to'the north, Hindu Kush sparkled in the 
morning sun: in the distant west the confused and tangled ranges of tlie 
liazarah mountains spread their snowy network ; aitd*to the south of these in 
pleasing contrast shone the green valley of Lbgar, whilst immediately below 
us and at a depth of some fourteen hundred feet wound a narrow tortuous 
gorge through wliich our road passed and into wdiieh we descended by a 
difficult zigzag path in the almost perpendicular side of the mountain. • This 
little valley is constructed in its centre by the approximation of tlie opposite 
limestone rocks, forming a natural gateway, the sides of which ascend abruptly 
to a height of about one hundred feet whilst the passage is about as many 
long with a width of less than thirty feet. Some wretched looking hamlets 
were scattered here and there in sheltered nooks that also afforded protection 
to a few apple and apricot trees. TXie inhabitants are Ghilzais who cultivate 
only small patches of unfertile soil, subsist on the produce of their flocks and 
are occupied for the most part in pillage and robbery. The valley is traversed 
by several sparkling little rills through which shine with increased colour the 
variegated lines of hornblende, porphyry and syenite, fragments of which strew 
the“ surface everywhere. 

We quitted the valley by a low but steep Kota) of mica schist,* The 
surface here also was strewed with blocks and Jumps of hornblende and syenite, 
the latter in ajrariety of, shades from yellowish green to greenish brown, of 
vitreous lusture and fractu’*e. In some places the r.lopes of the hills were 
covered with powdered mica, that much resefnbled wood ashes, but glitter¬ 
ing of its scaly particles in the sun^t once showed its identity. 

Descending the Kotal and traversing an extensive/ ‘ daman"' or skirt of the 
mountain we encamped at “ Khushf * about 18 miles from Hazar. Khushi us 
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its name implies is a Heaven of’ delights to the .wiayworn-traveller, who 
reaches it after traversing the bleak and inhospitable regions of Haryab ami 
Hazarilarakht. • 

The vjllag? is embosomed jn extensi’ije orchards .a^ meadows that occupy 
the bed of a wide ravine opening on the Logar plain, and which, at this season 
in the bloom of spring, rcAider the pldlbc doubly deserving of its name, Native 
provisions of all sorts bfith for man and beast are to be obtained here in 
abundance. The principal ^do of the place is in |)reserved apricots and 
madder, thougll wheat, ba<4ey, clover, lucerne, &c. are also Extensively cul- 
tiyated? At Khus^^i water boils at 198.10 F. with the temperature of the 
air at 03 F. Approximate elevation above the sea 7829 feet. , 

From Pevvar to Khushi is a distance? of about 60 miles b}" the ordinary 
route, crossed in e^ery direction by spurs an'i ridges of the Sufed Koh, which 
are for several months m the 3 'ear, co^vered with snow and in many parts pre¬ 
sent obstacles that are with difficulty overt^ome byJudAi animals. The glens 
and valleys are inhabited by hardy robber tribes, the Jagis and the Ghilzais. 
Tlie climate of this re^cfti though ilescribed by its inhabitants as a paradise 
during the spring and summer months is for a considerable portion of the 
3 "car extremely rigorous and grain and other necessaries of life are raised only 
in quantity sufficient for the scant wants of its wild and savage inhabitants. 

average of 5 days’ temperature from the 29th March to the 2nd April 
inclusive was 5 A. ii. 39 F.; 1 P. M. sun 93.20 tent' 69.0 ; 8 p. H. 50.15 F. 

—On the 3rd April after a day’s halt at Khushi the mission proceeded 
through Logar along its quiet stream, crossing it several times by native 
rustic bridges, though at this seasoif of the year this portion of the river is 
fordable every where and at an average depth of two feet lias a firm pebbly 
bottom, Logar is an extensive open valley or plain of a shinglj’-, and for the 
most part uncultivated,,soil.* A strip, three of four miles across along the 
course of the river however, is well cultivated and densely populated. The 

villngcs are situated close to one another and each is enclosed b 3 ^ thick long 

• 

walls of a square form built of a hard and tenacious clay and flanked towers 
at the angles. The inhabitants are of several different tribes and consequeTitly 
eternally at enmity with each other. The chief tribes here are the Wardak,^ 
Tiijik, Gliilzai, Kuzzilbash and* Muhammad. Their chief occupation is agri¬ 
culture. Every patch of ground that can be supplied with ^ter is brought 
under'cultivation and Jibe soil near the river all^long its cours(^is a succes¬ 
sion of'green fields and poplar aAd wilfow copses, the freshness and brightness 
of whoso hues called to mind the ineadov\% of England. Wheat, barley, rice, 
Indian corn, pulses, bean|> carrots, turnips, cabbage, mustard, clover, lucerne, 
&c. arc produced here in great abundance, and the three first are supplied to 
Cabul in considerable quantity, • 
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Tlie cultivation of rice as practised hcre''isa mucli less uiilicaltliy occupation 
than as practised in Bengal and other parts of this country as in Kurratn and 
Lughmant, &c. In the former instance the seed is son-n, broadcast, par^- 
Jcair) whilst in the lai^ter the youj^ig rice is^ transplanted id tin; ordinary 
method, nilmliy) The following is the method pursued in Logar. Soon 
after the winter snows liave disappeared from the fields, the ground is ploughed 
several times in every direction and exposed to tiie influence of the atmos¬ 
phere for a period of fhree weeks more or lewis'. About a week before the 
ground will be^ready for the reception of the set^ls, the Iwtter placo»;l in a 
large earthen vessel or hole in hard ground, tlijey are then, well moisteiftid whh 
water ^nd covered over with a heap oi’ fdth, skins, &c. in order to keep in tlio 
heat generated and to favour gcrniinaliou. At the end of this time the seeds 
having sent forth numerous sle^nler radicles an inch or nlbre long and a \vell' 
developed plumule, are taken out and at once sown broadcast over the fields 
which have been floodtfSl Uv’ce or fodi^days previously and in which sticks have 
been fixed at regular distances as guides to the sower to new ground. 

This process over, the irregularities of Ihc plough6d* earth arc levelled by a 
sort of rake termed gliaklikhor'' dragged*by a couple of men, and con¬ 
trolled by a man following behind. The ghaklLkhor^' is formed of a short 
and stout beam, about three feet in length through each extremity of which 

passes an upright post about two and a half feet in lieight. These are coti- 

* 

nected by a cross piece above, paralle! with the beam below. The beam itself 
is pierced by a row of holes at intervals of three or four inches into vvhicli are 
fixed wooden teeth that project downwards about six inches, the terminal 
teeth being formed by the projection downwards of the upright posts. The 
implement is yoked by three ropes, one fixed on eacli side to the upright imme¬ 
diately above and below the beam asd the third loosely to the centre of tlie 
upper cross piece by which tiie labourer ‘steadies a;|d depresses the muehiue 
whilst by slakening or tightening this rope, he renders the teeth inclined or 
perpendicular according as the inequalities of the ground are blight or gicaL. 
After this a constant supply of water is all tliat is required till the crop be ready 
for 4he sickle about four or five months after sowinnr. 

O 


A kind of leek called«by the natives gandanna'' is largely cultivated in 
Logar and Cabul. The plant is not allowed to flower as a rule, but its 
young fresh leaves are uspd as a pot herb; from the plants two or three crops 
commonly are obtained an/iually for a long series ^f years. At Cab'ol is ,a 
field of “yand/anna” said to have been fcown itt the time of Nadir Sbalr! 

There are no fruit gardens or on’chards in Logar, but a few vineyards au; 
met with. Tlie produce of these both in the fresh si'ate packed in cotton and 
as raibiiis are articles of export. 
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Poplars and willows are grown in plantations aloiig-.the course of the river 
and water-courses, for their timber wliicli is fit for use in t]^e 8tli or 10th 
year, iwid is used the construction of houses and the manufacture of thin 
boxes or ^ruins in which the jresli graji^ are packed Air exportation. 

Wliilst marching through Logar, quantities pf rhubarb were daily brought 
into camp for sale. Thc^e are two Ifinds, viz. bleacjied and unbleached, called 
respectively “ rrtitv/Wi” and chahri.''^ Both sorts are largely consumed by 
tbe natives both raw and co^I/ed. In the latter form *16 is a favorite relish 
added to meat ^^bbes. B^tli kinds are dried in the sliade atid so preserved 
f<‘r use when the frctfh stock is ©ut of season. The plants are never cultivated, 
but grow wild in the mountains around and especially in the Highli^nds of 
Cabal. The leafstalks are gathered where they “grow, and are brought down 

to ^te plains for sale by the hill people n«ir whose abodes it grows, the 

» 

“ raivdsh'^ has a very delicate flavour^ produced by covering tbe young leaves 
just as tliey sprout from the soil witli a loose hc^ of stones or an empty 
earthen jar. The roots are sometimes dug up and sold to drug vendors by 
wliom they are used for*ai!ultcrating»the China root, and in outward appearance 
they much resemble that produced in England for a similar purpose. 

<Juitting Logar by the Tangi Wardak pass we ascended to the high road 
between Cubul and (lhazni near the village of Shekli-abad on the 6th April 
aftd encamped^at Ghazni on the 8th. At this season this edevated tract has 
a barren aspect and bleak climate, and thfc country still clothed in its winter 
garb piesents a striking contrast to the green plain of Logar, now in the full 
bloom of spring. The lulls around are bare and rocky, bu\ their slopes afford 
a good pasture to the oxen and sheep df the Wardaks, The soil is stony and 
gravelly, and at this date variegated with scarlet and yellow tulips, blue 
Hags, orchids and many other common English flowers. These, however, and 
a few i)oj)lars and willov^^ on the “Shiuas,” an hisiguificant stream that joins 
that of Logar, together witli the half dozen ^fruit trees that surround the 
villages, hardly relieve the forlorn and empty look of the country. But in 
the summer what is now an apparent waste, is covered with corn-fields and 
other crops and freely irrigated by numerous “ Icdrezas'^ that cross the road 
at frequent intervals on their way from tlie heights to the fields below.^ 
The “ hdrez'^ is a subterraneaiwaqucduct uniting the waters of several springs 
and conducting their united volumes in one stream,to the su^ace at a lower 
level, ’i'hcy are very conimon in Afghanistan, and Iwve retrieved large districts 

from the wilderness. * * 

The country frpm Shekhabad to^'ardf Ghazni rises gradually as far as 
“ DaM}i i Shcr"' (the Lifci’s mouth) whence it fulls to Ghazni about twenty- 
four miles distant. The “ Sher Dahau” as it is more commonly called, forms 
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the entrance to a narrow gorge, through’ which the road leads by a steep 
descent, and the point I have selected to divide the country lying between 
Kohoit and Kandahar into an eastern and western division for the * conve¬ 
nience of description, as Veil as its beij^g on the lugh ground tb*at IJprms the 
water-shed line between them. , Ghazni is one of the oldest cities of Afghanis- 
tan. The ancient citj' no^v in ruins, an8 to which* fabulous dimensions arc 
assigned, was founded by Sabaktagi in the latter p^rt of the tenth century, 
and formed the seat of'’empire of his son and'itsccessor Mahmud Ghaznawi, 
Arising from tlfe midst of these ruins that occup^ the grfluftd east *of the 
present city, are two lofty minars that stand about 350 yvrds apart, dud 
said tofhave formed the limits of the “ Deicaii Khana^^ or audience hall of 
Mahmdd. They are built of. large flat red bricks still in ah excellent state 
of preservation, and ranged in ornamental designs, and in some parts covered 
with ancient Arabic (Kufic) inscriptions. The one on the east by far the 
finest of the two as well*rn regard to the quality of the material as the 
ornamental decorations, is pierced in its upper part by a large hole said to 
have been done in the Chighatti wars by &, cannon sfiot. Among these ruins 
are also the crumbling remains of the Mausoleum of Mahmdd Ghaznawi, and 
his two sons Sultans Muhammad and Masaud. All are objects of great vene¬ 
ration to the natives, and are visited by hosts of devotees. The tomb of 
Mahmud is held the most sacred, and has lost nothing of its sanctity, though 
desecrated by the most civilized nation waging war with one of ,tlie most 
barbarous. 

The present city after having been frequently overwhelmed as well by 

ph 3 'sical as by political misfortunes, was finally taken by storm by a Ilritish 

• 

army on the 23rd July, 1839, and its fortifications blown up. Ghazni is now 
a place of no importance, and has all the appearances of a decayed city. New 
fortifications have been raised* on the founclations of old ones and built of 
their debris and fresh clay, 4'c. The environs contain many villages, and 
abound in “ ziarats'^ or holy shrines, the number of which is said to amount 
to 197, only a few short of rendering Ghazni a place of pilgrimage as holy as 
Mecca. These are for the most part surrounded by orchards, vineyards and 
* corn-fields, through tin? midst of which, on the west of the city, flows the 
Ghazni river on its way south-westwards to the lake Ab-istada, and turning 
several water-Kiills “ en noute.'*^ Wheat, barley and madder are raised in this 
district in great abuudanccf Of the two first, Cahulr draws its chief Supply 
hence. In fact Logar and Ghazni may be considered as the southern gra¬ 
naries of Cabul. Madder is large!/ culf^^ivatcd throughout this district, and 
is exported to Hindustan. The plant requires four^ycurs to reach maturity 
and till the third year, sheep, &c., are allowed to graze its leaves and stems, 
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whilst ill the fourth year tliey are protected for seed an'd the roota collected 
and dried in the sun. The well known action of the colouring*i^atter of this 
plant c«i the earthy constituents of bone, forming an insoluble compound* with 
tlieni, haj nof escaped the notice of th'^. Affghans, .wjto also declare that the 
colour of the meat too is reddened by it. . millet, pulses and carrots 

and other vegetables are largely cultiv-^ted here, wli^st the orchard fruits of 
Ghazni are famous, and •it% melons are celebrated throughout the countr\% 
The climate of Ghazni for sp '{;ral months of the-ycai^ is very cold. Snow 
lies on<he ground from NurVember to February. In summer Wie heat is said 
noji to t^qual that of ,Cabul or Kandahar, though it is rendered disagreeable 
and injurious by constant dus>t storms, whilst the bare rocliv heights of 
Galal that arise itfiiuediatcdy to the north* of the city radiate their heat into 
it afld render the ni^ht air close and oppressis^. 

During tlie summer and autumn months, fevers of the typhoid or 
bilious type are said to be very jirevaledt and fa^iil, *\vli.ilst in winter, tlie 
niortality among the million is greater than in other cities of Aflghanistan, 
owing to the severit}' ©f*tho cold and the scarcity of fuel. AVood is not 
usually to be had for fuel, .and its ])lace is suj>plied by tliorny shrubs that 
groAv in the surrounding country, though every available combustible is also 
used by the poor. 

• Western Division .—Tlie W’estern divi&ion extending from Ghazni to 
Kaudaha^^ presents two open elevated plains or steppes, those of Ghazni and 
Kandahar connected by a narrow interval, the valley of the river Tarnak. 
The ])hiii;s of Ghazni and Kandahar resemble each other fn natural features, 
lu both, the soil is sandy or gravelly dnd encroached on at intervals by off¬ 
shoots from surrounding mountains. 

Plain of Ghazni .—Excepting along the course of its river to tlie vicinity 
of which the cultivation audT villifges are m(?stly conlined, the plain of 
Ghazni has an empty and bare aspect. The streams of “ karezas” cross 
tlie road at intervals of eight or ten miles on their way to the few villages 
that ai e widely scattered over the plain country. 

The distant hills extend in low ranges of bare rock, and tiie country 
skirting them is a raviney waste, wandered over by a vagabond section of the ’ 
Ghilzui tribe called Kochi (a te^m applied generally to all true nomades in 
Atlghaijistan) uliose immense lloeks of goats, sheep and canals, share the 
pasture with herds of,wild deer (gazelles) whi(Ji with wolves,^ foxes and 
hares, afe the wild denizens of tins wftderness, in which also tortoises and 
several species ot lizard abound. TheJjlacfc hair tents (“kheghdi”) of these 
Israelites of the desert ai% seen dotting the country at frequent intervals, and 
always occupying the sheltered hollows in its surface for protection from the 
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keen blsBt-of the west wind, which blowfe with considerable violence duiinj^ 
the spring, andj till the suii be well risen, is very bleak and numbing in its 
etlects, and injurious to tlie eyes from the force with which it drives particles 
of dust before it. A •■^t.uiited brus-lj.-wood scddom exceeding* three feet in 
height, and usually not so high, is scattered over the dreary waste. Legumin¬ 
ous plants of the Papilionaceous d^'isioa, such as tiie camel’s thorn (Hcdy- 
sarum Alhazi) several varieties of Astragalus, spiny, rest harrow (Ononis 
spinosa) Ac., tlic sensitive Mimosa, together Tktli a plant of the rue family 
called by the imtives “ Wpaud,” and the c(»nimda ^isinth (As’temisia Judaica)*, 
orchids, Ac., are the most generally distrilJyted, whilst the rfwarf tamarisk 
preferring a sandy soil, is found where such * prevails. The wild rue and 
absinth are, in general use, hs dome^i-ic medicines among the natives. 'J he 
former for rheumatism and neuralgic affections, and the litter known by* the 
names “and “ (“ Pukhshti” and Persian terms, expressive of 

its bitterness) ; is used ^ases ofMever, debility and dyspepsia and also as 
a vermifuge. The liptnid^ owing to its heavy nauseous odour, is supposed to 
keep off evil s[)irits, and is therefore to b^ found in iv«Ty bouse. It is burned 
on all occasions of joy or sorrow, at the bed sfde of the sick or wounded, at 
the birth of a child, at the celebration of a wedding, Ac. In towns fakirs'* 
armed with a bason of fire burn the seeds on the approach of a Khan or Jsirdur, 
and as he passes wait the smoke towards him at the same time invoking,, a 
blessing on his head in hopes of sonil- pecuniary reward, 

Talley of the Tarnak .—Tiiis fetream arihing from some springs that issue at 
tlie base of a higR rock near Umkur, flows souih-westwanls through an open 
raviney country as far as Kilat-i-Gliilzr. Beyond this point, the river follows 
its course through a more contracted valley, that falls rapidly in elevation as 
it proceeds westward, and coming out on the plain of Kandahar, passes six or 
eight miles south of that city and afterwards Joins yie river Argaudab, which 
further on uniting with the river Halraand, flow's into the..laku llamun in 
Sistau. At Kilat-i-Ghilzi the country presents a remarkable appearance. At 
different distances from each other, varying from two to six or more miles, and 
separated by low raviuey ground, rise several table-like elevations w'hicli all 
appear of about the came height, viz. about two hundred feet. They are 
formed of indurated clay and round pebbles „or gravel, and have perfectly flat 
summits, the Jidges of wjiich slope rapidly and directly to the base. Khilat-i- 
Ghilzi itself occupies the, summit of one of these., They appear to hidicate 
the level of some former plain that? stretched twenty-five or thirty miles 
between the mountains tliat now close the distant view to the north and 
south. Whilst the raviney ground between them /vhich consists of similar 
materials, marks the action of former floods, now altered and increased by the 
effects of time and seasons. 
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The Tariialt is danimeJ up at intervals in its course aird the water led off in 
canals for purposes of irrigation : consequently in the hot sehson the river is 
ahnost^ntirely exhausted. Tliere is considerahle cultivation along the Jjanks 
ol the river, lAit^ew villages, which is accounted for Iw the high road between 
('ahul and Kandaliar at this point following the course of the river. The 
vilh igcrs to escape tKe oi^us of hospi4.ality, |)refcr living in secluded dells four 
or five miles from their Ifekls, rather than part with their substance on the 
unequal terms of one-sided In'jpitaliTy. . • 

Kandahar .—iCjutdiihar iy situated on an open plain in tlie ar^le formed by 
the juiKftion of the ri\fers Tarnak*and Aigandah, and about eight miles distant 
fivjin the one and six from \Uq other, though separated from both by low 
mountain ridges. • * * * • • 

Occupying the bifte of a bare rocky hill f^Jiout four miles to the west of 
Kandahar are the ruins of the ancient city, “ Shahr-t-Konah” also called 
iShahr-i-Husain Shall" after its last kin*. The r^'inah^s of its former exten¬ 
sive defences crown the height of the rock, and were supplied with water from 
adjacent reservoirs partially cut out ^f the rock and jiartially built up. It is 
said to have been founded by Alexander the Great, and to have been several 
times destroj’ed and rebuilt by its Arab, Persian, Tartar, Turkoman and Uzbek 
conquerors, and was finally taken by surprise and sacked and destroyed by 
K^ilir Shah about 1738 A. D. wlio removed its site to the open plain about 
two iniles^sout*h-east and called the new* city Nadirabad. This was hardly 
built before it was destroyed by Nadir Shah’s successor in Affghanistan, Ahmad 
Shall Abdul, wlio founded the present city in 174i7, and calfed it Ahmad Shahr 
or Ahmad Shahi. • 

The ruins of the old city are very extensive and without apparent dimi¬ 
nution have been delved for yeais jnid •carried away as manure for tlie fields. 
They are also frequented geai cited fof sulphur ami nitre, both of which are met 
with in small quantities, as also coins, gold and other precious things, especially 
after heavy f3,lls of rain. 

Jlalf way up the north-east face of the hill on which this city is built, antj 
situated between the ruins of two towers, is a flight of forty steps (chihal ^nia) 
leading to a recess in the reck ; at the entrance to which on eael^side is the-* 
figure of a crouched leopard, nearly life size. The whole is carved out of the 
solid lijMcstonc rock, and is said, in native historic of the j^lace, to have 
ofcupicd sevciitv mi.'ii f^r nine j'ears before it waii completed, IKe chamber 
in the rOck is about twelve I'eet lilgh arffl eight wide, while its depth equals its 
height. Tlie siiles of the interior are^coveired with Persian inscriptions carved 
in relief. They are said have occupied the lithographer four years, and are 
to the efleet that on the 13th of the month Shawal, 928 A. H. king Babar 
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oonquered Kaii.daliflr, anij appointed his sorns Akbar and Huinajuii successively 
as its rulers, A long list of the cities of Babar’s empire then follows, and 
most of the large cities between Cabul and Burdwan are mentioned. * 

The present city of Kjindahar is enclosed by fortified walls of an oblong 
form about thr^e and a half miles in circuit, and surrounded by a deep ditch. 
Its length lies north and south, and the walls ai'e^ner6ed by six gates, viz.: 
the Badurani and Cabul on the east, the Shikarpuw on the south, the Herat 
and Topkliana on the Avest, and the Tdgah gate^on the north. This last how¬ 
ever has for mai^y years been built up and to all inXents becijnie a portion of 
the surrounding wall, the northern poction *of the city being ^seleched and 
occupied by the “ which contains the citidel, the governor’s residence, 

barracks, &c. The two maiir streets which'run one from the Cabul to the 
Herat gate and the other from.^the Shikarpur gate towards the citadel, Cioss 
each other at right angles about the centre of the city under an arched dome, 
the cJidrsii,'^ beneatln wlucli'is a r«fr*ervoir formerly kept in repair for the use 
of the citizens, hut long since covered over and neglected; these streets con¬ 
tain tlie four bazars which are named yfter the gates by which they are 
entered from witliout, and that leading to the Arg''* being called the “ Shahi 
Bazar.'^ These present a busy scene being thronged the greater part of the 
day, by a mixed crowd of Aff'jhans, Biluchis, Persians, and Hindus, &c. nlio 
meet here to exchange their merchandise. The Hindus are the mu>t numerous 
and the wealthiest merchants and ca>ry on a very profitable trade, (if they 
were but allowed to enjoy the profits of their industry witliout tyrannous 
exactions) uith Bofnbay via Shikarpur and Ivuraclii. They import British 
produce, viz.: silks, calicoes, niUf»lins, chintzes, merinos, woollen and broad 
cloths, Ac. knives, scissors, needles, threads, papers, &c. and Indian produce 
such as indigo, spices, sugar, medij-inos, Ac. They export productions ot 
Affghanistan to India and thevPanjab, viz.< madder, asal’oetina, wool, preserved 
fruits, quince-seeds, pomegran.ite rinds, tobacco, felts, silk (rav^), rosaries, Ac. 
tlie produce of Kandaliar; and horses, ydhits'^ or baggage panics, Birgan 
carpets, copper utensils, silk, &c. the produce of Persia. 

’lUie trade between Kandahar and Herat and Mashad is carried on priuci- 
. pally by Persiaris, wh/? bring down silk, raw anti manufa'^tured, ebjtjxT 
utensils, guns, daggers, swords, precious stones^ (torquoise), brocade, gold and 
silver braiding^ B\ Igian ducats, liorses, kurks, carpels, &c. and take back wool, 
felts, postins, and skins, viz.p fox, wolf, Ac. Ac. 

Kandahar'is a mean city and does not possess any building worthy of notice 
except the tomb of its founder Ahpiad Shah, This is an octagonal structure 
overlaid outside with coloured poretdain Vicks, and surmounted by a gilded 
dome, surrounded by small minarets. It overtops all the surrounding build- 
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ings, and its dome attracts the attenlion of the-traveller'approaching the city 
from a distance. It occupies an open space between the citadel and the 
Topkhaiia gate. A similar tliough smaller space between the citadel and 
the Badurani'gate is occupied by the*“^«wj" or inaiifc for all the grain and 
live stock entering the cit^y for sale. The ci^ in its general* aspect presents 
an irregular collection*of wud huts, (ifome of which ^re two stories high), and 
domes. The stieets and ^anes are everywhere filthily dirty and taint the air 
with their noxious effluvia. Water couducted in canals "from the river Argan- 
(lab cireulates Irucly through Ihe city in small channels; hut H is polluted at 
evjry stftp by all mannSr of off.tl ajid street filth, nt'twithstanding which it is used 
commonly and without compuiiction by the inhabitants for all domestic pur- 
poses. Tliere are* liowever, wells of excfcllent whter in various parts of the 
city? The houses 5f the rich are flat-roofed^ two and sometimes three stories 

high, and usually surrounded by courts and gardens. Those of the poor, are 

* • * 

on the other hand low domed chambers hr mean l^^tstrcgivded close together 
and very filthy. The inner walls of the better houses are plastered with 
gypsum wliich, whiht moist, is stamped with ornamental patterns and sprinkled 
with powdered talc or mica, whibh imparts to the whole a very chaste appear¬ 
ance much resembling I'rosted silver. This gypsum is found in great quantity 
on the plain, east of the city at from six inches to as many feet below the 
surface. It is dug out in crystallized fragile coralline masses, and is calcined 
previousl^^ to being used as a cement. The heat in this process is generally 
earned to too high a degree, and destroys much of the cohesive properties of 
till' gypsum as a cement. Kandahar is divided into seventy-eight “maliallas** 
or districts, named after the chiefs df the several tribes inhabiting them. 
Some tribes occupy four or five “ mahallas” under a separate chief in each. 
The following list gives an approsimalicai to the number of houses of each 
tribe;— r * * * 


Ihlrabzaie,.. 

]\Iurzai,..*.. 

Alikozai, . 

l*opalz:ii, ..— 

Isliaivfai, . 

Kdkar, . 

Alizai, ,. 

Khagwani, . 

Makuzar, . 

Badurani,__.!. 

Saddozai, ....V 

Kiilizai,. 


940 Kharoti, . 200 

600 Ghilzai, . 100 

G50 Batnizai, . 400 

600 Sarkane, . 200 

600 Jsmailzai, ..•. 100« 

’ ■* 

550 Banj.iran (shop keepers),. 100 

200 Dum (musicians), 40 

150 Pathan,...*.^. 200 

•100 'Turk,. 50 

150 Biibar and B^bi, . 200 

100 Achakzai,. 150 

350 Bisakzai, . 100 
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Maddozai,_•. 

.150 

Kfishmlri,. 

100 

% 

Parsuran, .. 

. 1,240 

Kulalan (potters), . 

100 

Piriart, . 

. 100 

f 

Massali (sweepers^. 

100 

Doulat Shahi, . 


Reshm J'arosh (silk* v^ndop), 

100 

Arab. 

.. 50 

Ghasdaram (dairymen), . 

100 

Aakzikhel, . 

.. 50 

tTatt (barbels),. 

40 

Hindu,. 

. 300 

• 

f « 

Total, ... 

9,310 


« ’ I 

No correct estimate of the population can be formed from •these d*ta, for 
several hundred houses are uninhabited, and. fully a thv'd part of tKte wh^le 

f 

city is^ in a deserted and ruinous state, 'i'he general estimate however is 
between 16,000 and 20,000! The former number is jn-obab^y near the truth. 
Por reckoning at five souls per house for two-thirds only which are inhabited, 
the population would be 31,030. From,this deduct nearly half for exagger¬ 
ation on the part .of mjrinformant;, and the real probable population will be 
found about 15,515. Of late years the population has greatly diminished 
owing to various causes, the frequent ravages of pestilence and famine and the 
hard rule of the vicious governors of the country, being the chief. For the 
latter reasons all manufactures are effectually crushed in their development, 
and the various industrial occupations usually pursued in cities, are in a very 
sluggish state. 

OO J 

The production of silks and the manufacture of felts, postins an(J rosaries 
are the principal industrial products of Kandahar exclusive of agriculture. 

Silk is produced in considerable quantity at Kandahar both in the city and 
in the villages around. The entire ploduce of the district is engrossed by 
Sirdar Gholam Hydar Khan who is said to realize half a lakh of Kupecs jier 
annum by its sale. He has a filature‘ adjoining his own residence in tiie 
“ Ar,” from the superintendent of which the* folltiwing details have been 
obtained. The eggs comm^mce^ hatching about “ Nau roz^"' il?e 21st March. 
For five or six days previously they are carried about the person in small bags 
which are at all times in warm and dry places. As soon as it is ascer- 
tairfed that the worms are emerging from their shells the eggs are spread out 
' -on a sheet stretched by the four corners at a convenient height from the ground 
in a clean airy and wliitewashed room, and as Mie worms are hatched they are 
removed into an adjoining room prepared for them. This is long, lof*y and 
airy, and tl^e windows are snpplied with screens to keep out flies and prevent 
too much glare. Along its centre extends a* frame work of wood abdut four 
feet liigh and covered with mats fcKafcti.^') On these the worms are placed and 
regularly supplied with young and fresli inulberry<^*leaves. The worms are 
never touched with the hand, all handling is carefully avoided ; tiny are 
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transferred ftom tlie sheet on which they are .born to the platforpi on which 
they are finally to entomb themselves in their cocoons togethet Witli the twigs 
or lea\ 5 ^s on which they have crawled, a supply being always strewed ^ii the 
sheet. The continue hatching during a period o/ two or three weeks and 
those which are later than this usually do not hatch at all.. As soon as the 
caterpillars are born fhey*conimence gating and with little intermission con¬ 
tinue the process for uiiic*days, at the conclusion of which they sleep conti- 
► nuously for three days, and on waking again continue eating fur three days and 
on altcrnatcJij'^leeping ^nd eating for periods of three days.* In this man¬ 
ner tln^ time*is passed till the 60th day, on which the caterpillar coininences 
'and completes his cocoon. Sbme spin their cocoons during the eight ^or ten 
days preceding the (>btli day from tlmt of tlreir birth, but seldom later. 
Wlren all the wornft have spun their cocoons J:be latter are collected in heaps in 
a third room. From these, those intended for seed are then separated and the 
remainder stored in heaps according to sftc, colour,jijid <juality. The cocoons 
intended for breeding are strung on threads carelully avoiding injury to the 
chrysalis, and suspeudei over a cl( 4 an sheet stretched beneath tlieiu in the 
breeding room. During eight *oi' ten days the moths continue to come out 
of the cocoons and collect together on the sheet, where alter a time the 
females lay their eggs, and then die in the course of a week or ten days. The 
eggs are collected in bags and kept in boxes or jars till the approach of the 
next “ ^^au lloz,” all moisture being Avoided and guarded against. The 
greatest cleanliness is always observed in all parts of the building and no 
sick man especially any aiiiicted ’ with disease of the rficin, is permitted to 
attend the worms, and all noise or anj^thing tending to alarm them is care¬ 
fully avoided, whilst great pains are taken eflectuahy to exclude flies, at the 
same time providing a I'ree access of* ai'# and light. During the night the 
building is lighteef with ^lanipfe, and several attendants keep watch for the 
safety of the woi-ms. In the still of night the noise made by several thou¬ 
sands of woi*ms feeding at the same time is described as very loud and aston¬ 


ishing and resembling the sound of continuous sawing. ^ 

The cocoons collected for their silk are spread out in the sun for two or three 
hdurs^ by which the chrysalis are killed and the cogoon rendered soft an^^ 
pliant, and when taken in the hand feels hot and steamy. They are then cast 
into a large copper boiler containing a sufiiciency of hot water,^^in which they 
are boiled and stirred about briskly with a slender^rod called “ nMkh girdak"^ 
till the fibres become loose and fwe in water. A bundle of the fibre is now 
caught up on tlfe point of the stirring rod, and attached to a wheel on which 
it is wound ofl*. I'our of lresh*cocoons after exposure to the sun lose 
21 seers of theii’ weight. From the remaining U seers of dry cocoons are pro- 
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duced 10,chattaks*\’of silk and 10*“ ckattah'' of chrysalis. The 10 
ehattaks of silk*, lose two chatfcaks in weight by treatment in the boder, the 
loss consisting of dirt, greasy matter, &c. The eight cha^taks le'ft yiidd two 
sorts of silk in equaU^proportions, yiz. “ Charkhi reshavt'*a.ndL sarnak 
resham'' The‘first is the be^st and almost entirely exported to Bombay. 
Tlie price in Kandahar is^ 12 Coinpany*« Rupees for four “ chittaks'' The 
Sarnak resham or that wound oflf on the fingers* as the former is on the 
wheel, as their respectWe names express, is of inferior quality and entirely 
consumed in the district, and is chiefly used ui the ornam^iptal embroidery 
of cloaks, saddle clotlis, &c. &c. Its price varlt^s from fodr^to seven Coflipany’s 
Rupees for four “ Chittaks" according to quality. The silk prepared from’ 

* ^ * 'I 

the cocoons from which the* moths have escaped is called' “ Fila" re.sham 
or “ Kaujin^' and is inferior to tUe “ Sarnak” reshain thudgh used for siiflilar 
purposes. 

The silk producjpd *at,Jvandaliai^ *s capable of much improvement. The 
cocoons are small and of unequal size and of diil'erent colours, yellow, white 
and bluish according to the thickness of Uie silk ; life timijority of the worms 
are reared in the villages around, but principally in those along the river 
Argandab, where also the mulberry trees are most abundant. In Kohan Dil 
Khan’s time, the mulberry trees around Kandahur were estimated at a lakh, 
and the number has not since diminished. Ihe whole of the silk produced 
in the district is monopolized by the Sirdar, to whose agent alone may the 
producers sell their silk. Some in return receive cash, but the great majority 
have their names knd amount of silk brought entered in a book, and a 
corresponding remission is made in their quota of the revenue in return. 
Eggs are suitplied by the Sirdar’s Agent to all applicants ‘‘gratis.” 'J'he 
villagers however not profiting by the* work take little interest in it, and 
the numbers of breeders diniHiish yearly,* and'cons{:quently the quantity of 
silk produced, whilst its quality, rather than improving, deteiiiorates owing to 
the quality of food the worms are supplied with. In Herat wliLte the worms 
^re reared in greater or less quantity in almost every house, the mulberry tree 
is described as being cultivated in plantations of young bushes for the purpose 
..-of supplying the Worms with a tender and juicy food, cu which diet the hcaUli 
of the worms is maintained, whilst their p^eculiar productive qualities are 
greatly increased. In Kandahar no pains are taken with regard to the 
quality of the diet of the^ silkworms, but the extr^jHiitics gencially of tbu 
branches of old and young trees alike af.’e lopped off for their food. And the 
trees are generally let out on hire by J^heir owners to two parties at the same time, 
to the silk producer for the leaves and to the fruiter*'.’ for the fruit. Besides 
the silk-trade, several others are pursued in Kandahar, and affoid occupation 
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. and support to hundreds of families. The principal are the, manufacture of 
felts, rosaries^ and copper vessels of all sorts, whilst dyeing gives occupation 
to a lai^e class also.*^ Sheep skin coats are also extensively manufactured. A 
few note»with regard to som» of these^ay not here*te out of place. 

Felts are extensively manufactured at Kandahar, whence they are distributed 
throughout the country and exported the Panjab*and Persia, to the latter 
country in exchange for lier own felts. 

^ The mode pf manufacture is,apparently very simple, and the beauty and 
accurae!y of t^e*phtterns iif the fyier kinds is astonishing. A large mat called 
“ t^appar'^ formed of the stfirfs of the Guinea-grass, bound together with 
thin cords and crushed js.the pringpal instrument used in their proddetion, 

and for tlie finer kinds, a large knife is used for mowing down the surface, to 

• ® 

an equal level and developing the clearness of* the pattern. The “ fTw,” which, 

s vvoo^ 

of wool w’ith goat*s and cauiere hair picked and defined, ^'his is spread out 
evenly on the “ cliappar'^ which is then rolled up with firm pressure with the 
feet (the Peshawaries ehiploy the back of the forearm in this work) unrolled 
and rerolled Irom the opposite end. This process of rolling backwards and 
forwards, which occupies a considerable time owing to the slow and continued 
‘ to and fro* action that accompanies the rolling and unrolling and revolving, 
isV'ontinued fo;* four or five hours, by whidi time the fibres have become firmly 
and intimately interwoven. The felt is now taken up, washed with soap and 
water, dried, and again stretched on ^he “ cliappar^^ when j3oloured patches of 
wool are arranged according to pattern on its surface, and the whole is then 
again submitted to the rolling process for four or five hours, after which the 
Felt is completed and fit for use. The finer kinds are trimmed with a mowing 
knife which greatly^improves the appearance and brings out the distinctness 
of the colours. These feUs are commonly used’as carpets, cushions, bedding, 
horse clothing, &fi. and by nomades as a w'arm Iknng for their hair tents. They 
vary in price from one or two Eupees to fifty or sixty per piece according to 
pattern, size and quality. 

Fosaries are extensively manufactured at Kandahar from a soft crystallized 
silicate of magnesia (chrysolite) which is quarried from a hill at ^lalimaisud 
about 30 miles north-west of th^city, and wdiere also a soft soap-stone (stea¬ 
tite) and antimony are obtained in considerable abundifnee. The* stone varies 
in colour from a light yeHow to a bluish white and •is generally opaque. The 
most esteemed kind, however, is*of a sJraw colour and semi-transparent, and 
' much resembles amljpr ; some specimen%are 8f a mottled greenish colour, brown 
or nearly black, and are u^ed for the same purposes as the lighter varietie.s. 
From all kinds, rosary beads and charms of various sorts are made and largely 

2 c 


is usually a mixture 


in the best sort of felts, consists entirely pf sheep’ 
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exported especially to Mecca. They vary in price from a conple of annus to a . 
hundred Eupecs in Kandahar. The dust and debris produced ip turning the 
beads, &c. when -reduced to powder is used by native physiriani as a renfedy for 
heart-burn. 

The postin'" or sheep skin boat; the ordinary winter .dress of the people is 

• * » 

made up here, as well 2is in Ghazni and Cabul, in considerable numbers. 
The following is the process pursued. Tlie skins as soon as removed (with the 
wool in its integrity) are stretched out to dpy and in this state are sold bjr ' 
the owners to the curers; by whom the dri^ skiif is nioisleSe^ witlT water 
and rubbed with a mixture of equal parts of vbeat or barley flour and rk?e- 
flour with the addition of a little salt. This mixture,is rubbed in daily for a 
period of four or five days, during which the skin is pulled and stretched in 
every direction till rendered perfectly soft and pliant. At the end of^ this 
time the meal mixtui^e is scraped arjd tfhe whole skin is washed in running 
water, and the wool is at’fhe same time cleansed. The skin is then dried and 
handed over to the tanners who, after scraping off all the cellular tissue, Ac. 
with a large and sharp-edged iron scrai»er, supplied \nth a projecting handle 
on each side, moisten the inner side of the skin only with water and rub into 
it tffe tanning mixture which, owing to tlie properties of its principal ingredi¬ 
ent also dyes the skin yellow. This mixture consists of the following in¬ 
gredients, the aggregate of whose ^jroportions is sufficient to tan 100 shdfep 
skins, viz. 

4 

Pomegranate rinds dried, ... 9 Iks, 

Alum, . 2 lbs. 

' « 

Eed ochre (from Herat,) . 4 oz. 

These are all finely powdered and intimately mixed and then two pints of 
sweet oil, or sufficient to render {ke mixture of the co^nsistence of a thick 
svrup, is added. This mixture is spread over the' skin with the hand and 
allowed to dry for three days* after which it is carefully scraped off and the 
skin is rubbed with firm pressure with a wooden rubber and thoroughly cleared 
of the tanning mixture by crumpling between tlie hands and shaking and 
beating, which also make the skin soft and supple. This completes the curing 
as well as the dyeing of the skins which are now passed over to the tailors by 
whom they are cut and sown into short coats? or postincka" requiring two or 
three skins; into long <5oats or postaJci" requiring five or six skins ; and into 
lung-sleevcd coats “ postih" reaching from head to keel and requiring eight or 
ten skins. The silk embroidery and other ornamental finishing is added by 
women. The price of one of the^e varies from one to fqyty Co.’s Eupees or 
more according to size and finish. The postin ts admirably suited to the 
climate of this country and to the out door life led by the mass of the people. 
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^ Ihose prepared in Cabul are most es^teemed. They are soft and supple and do 
not stiffen or hairden after being wetted. Those prepared at Kandahar are 
not fi’CTj from tins li^t fault. The postins of this country are far superior to 
those Wf^'u hf tfie Tartar ptjpulation qf the Crimea in all the above qualities. 

Agriculiure.'^The country round Kandahar,is covered with'orchards, vine¬ 
yards, and corn-fields andJ^ther crops,* and considerable attention is paid to the 
cultivation of the soil. fR) supply it with the material for the nourishment of 
' jfche seed committed to its care, and to realize the great&st possible produce in 
the sejfton is tlftmim of tl>e cultivator who, with these objects^ln view, dresses 
th^ mobld with mqpures, freely supplies it with water and at every oppor¬ 
tunity exposes the earth to the influences of the atmosphere. A fjivorite 
manure is the earth about tlie mines of fflie old oily, mixed with stable refuse 
aud^street sweepings. Cultivated land is of ^wo kinds viz. “ abi' and “ lal~ 
lam'^ Abi land is always irrigated Ijy artificial means, and three methods are 
in vogue, viz.:— * •• * # 

1. In hilly distiicts the waters of springs issuing on the surface are led in 
ebaunels into the cultiwatJbd ground* These often course many miles along 
the slopes of intervening hills on their way to tbe fields. 

2. Canals conducting the waters of rivers, from a convenient height in 
their course are led into the cultivated districts, often situated twenty or 
thirty miles from the origin of the canals. Where many canals are led off 
from tlie.same river and tlie current becSmes lazy, the stream is dammed up 
at intervals ; the weirs being built just below the origin of the canals. 

3. The kayezT —This is a subterraneous aqueduct uniting several wells 

and conductinc* their water in one stream to the surface of the earth at a 

lower level. They are very common in the southern and western portions of 

• 

Afighanistan, where they liave redeertled*large districts from the wilderness. 
'J’lu'y are thi's made. A ■'haft live oT six feet ir? depth is sunk at the spot 
where the strea^n is to issue on the surface, and^ at regular intervals of from 
20 to 50 or more paces, iu the direction of the hill, whence it has been pre¬ 
viously ascertained that a supply of water will be obtained, other shafts arQ 
sunk and the bottoms of all connected together by slightly sloping tunnels, 
Tlie depth of the shaft increases with their distance from the original one* 
according to the slope of the ground. Their number and so the length of the 
“ karez” depends on the supply of water met with, tl^e quantity.required, and 
the diitance of the sprir^ from the habitable or cuUurable spot. The position 
of the shafts is marked by ciiculrfr heaps of earth on the surface and their 
orifices are usually closed, the coverini^ beL#g removed at intervals of a year or 
more for the purpose of craning and repairing the shafts and tunnels. Much 
experience is required to select a spot irom vvhicli a plentiful and lasting supply ■ 

2 c 2 
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of water will be obtained. Not unfrequetitly, the water is brackish and unfit 
for drinking, from the large quantity of nitre it holds in solution. And many 

are Itfrgely impregnated with carbonate of lime, which is sometimes seen 

* ** « 

deposited along the maigins of the ftream in, the form of “travertin” or 
calesinter. Smhe karezas afford a constant supply of water for ages, whilst 
others become exhausted before they have paid for b.ie cost of their construc¬ 
tion. The most ancient karez in Affghanistan i^ at Ghazni. It is said to 
have been made by Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi, and it now waters the garden 
of his tomb and the fields around. On the other Imnd, it is jot an uncommon 
occurrence to see once flourishing villages and gardens deserted and in decay, 
owingcto the exhaustion of their only source of water. Of this there are 
several instances in the Kandahar district. The villages between Khel-i-Akbun 
and Mamund Kiia have of late 3 vars, it is said, been deserted owing to this 
cause. “ Karezas” are occasionally, Ijhough rarely, constructed at the 
government expense; som;;times at flie cost of some noble of the land, (though 
now-a-days this is as rare as the former case) ; but most commonly at the 
expense of the villages that are to profit by its use, between whom the cost 
and the use of the water is equally divided, or proportionally so according to 
the circumstances of relative numbers, &c. The infringement of previously 
settled stipulations is but too frequent a cause of enmity and bloodshed be¬ 
tween the members of adjacent villages, when the government steps in ahd 
takes the control of the water suppl/ into its own hands, of course making a 
very profitable arrangement for itself. 

“ iflZZfifwi” is the tenn applied to cultivated land solely dependent on the 
rains for its supply of water. The fields are usually banked all round, so as to 
keep and contain all the water that falls or flows into them from higher 
ground. A considerable portion of' the land in the Kandahar district is 
“ the “ a6i” land being principally confined to the vicinity of the 

rivers Tarnak and Argandab, which, during the hot season, are,almost entirely 
exhausted for purposes of irrigation. In Kandahar, wheat is principally 
lallarrC^ crop, and returns in average years from 40 to 50 fold, whilst the 
same grain raised in yields from 30 to 40 fold. Barley is chiefly 

"raised in “dbi” land, Snd yields on the average 60 fold. or Indian 

corn also requires irrigation, and in good searons is said to yield 80 to 100 
fold. ‘ 

In Kanilahar, as in most-parts of Affghanistan, twe^harvests are realfeed ia 
the year, viz. the spring and the autumn. 

The spring harvest or podueps :— ^ 

Wheat, Gandum, Barley, Jou. ** 

Beans, Bagri, Pulses, Channah. 

Lentils, Masitr^ Madder, liodang^ &c. Ac. 
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The Autumn harvest or “ kharif*^ produces;— 

Maize, Juar Pulses, Mong, 

•Beans, Lohian, Rice, Shall. • 

Tobacco, Taviaku, Carets, Gdjar ,. 

Ti:(jnips, Shalgham^ Eggfruit, Bddanjdn. 

Beetroot, * ^ Tociata, &c. &c. 

Abi land when well attended to, frequently yields four or five different 
crops in the year, and in particular instances as in*that*of clover (shaftal) and 
lucerne (Rishta)*(largely gultivat^d and used as fodder,) so mM)y as 10 or 11 
cr^ps ate reaTized anifiRilly from'the same plants, and this for from six to eight 
’or nine years, in succession. *In the former case the ground is sown with 
wheat or barley in NoWmber ; this lies dormant during the winter and lipbouts 
in Pebruary. In March and April beiorc t^e flowers have formed, the crop 
is cut twice and sold'under the name of “ kasil” as fodder for cattle and 
horses, and then the stalks are allowed*to grow ^yd ^nature grain which is 
gathered in June. After this the ground is ploughed and manured and laid 
out in tobacco fields. •These yield Wo crops at intervals of six weeks. The 
ground is then prepared for * carrots, turnips, &c,, which are gathered in 
November and December. 

Tobacco, —The tobacco produced in Kandahar is celebrated for its good 
(qualities among the natives, and is exported to Hiadustan and Bukhara. 
Tliree k[nds are cultivated at Kandahai* viz.: Kandahari, which sells at nine 
annas per “ maund'^ 3 lbs. Tabriz Balkhi sells at ten annas per maund. 
Mansurabadi sells at one rupee four annas per maund. !R*om the same plants 
two crops are always obtained in the season. The first called sargul is the 
brst, the leaves having a mild and sweet flavour. The second crop called mundkai 
is strong and acid, and is used clAefly by the poor and in the manufacture 

of snuff. * ; * * • 

During ApriUthe plants are reared from seed in small beds well dressed with 
manure, antT the earth of which is finely comminuted. In May and June the 
seedlings are transplanted into fields prepared for them, the earth of whiqji 
having been ploughed and manured is laid out in a regular series of ridges, 
iiito *the sides of which the young plants are fixed aad freely watered till ths^ 
roots be well attached to the sgil. In about six weeks the crop is cut. Each 
plant is cut off at about three or four inches from thg ground, f^ve or six leaves 
only being left, and lai^ flat on the ridge, and eaclj side is exposed^ for a night 
and day to the effects of the d^ an^sun, by which they lose their green and 
assume a brown colour. They are then coliected in large heaps in the field, and 
covered over with mats layers of straw, Ac. and allowed to remain so for 
eight or ten days, during which the stems shrivel and give up their moisture 
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to the leaves, . After this the-heaps are'carried into tlie village, where the 
leaves are separated from their stalks, dried in the shade and tightly packed 
in bundles about fourteen inches square, and thus sold for exportation. As 
soon as the first crop cut, the ground between the plants is^urnfd with a 
spade, manured, and freely irrigated. The old stems soon put ^rth*fresh 
leaves, and in six weeks the second crop is gathered^ So'metimes a third crop 
is realized but the quality of the tobacco is very inferior. The young seedlings 
of Kandahar tobacco, packed in moist clay and bound in cloth or straw, are 
carried away villagers three and four day^s journey intocthe country for 
transplantation at their own abodes, but the produce it iS^said does ii6t eqpal 
that of Kandahar. * . 

Afflbns.—Both musk and water melons are largely cuKivated, and there are 
several varieties of each kind, vv.; musk melons or “ khkrbuza,” 1, gax*ina; 
2, herati; 3, ghaznichi tappadar ; 4, habshi; 5, tappadar sufed ; 6, tappadar 
sabz ; 7, baghtani; ^8, ^thvj’d; 9, sarda ; 10, garmsera, &c. of these the sarda 
is esteemed the best. They require considerable attention during growtli, a 
free supply of water and daily turning of the fruit, Which is covered over with 
earth to prevent the ravages of worms, and* on each plant but three flowers 
are allowed to fructify, the rest being nipped off as they form. 

Water melons or “ Jiinduw&na^'* (of which the mustafi ; 2, mur, melangi; 3, 
kirrnani; 4, kaddu; 5,-siah kuthur ; and 6, surkb huthur, are the more commoa 
varieties,) require a sandy soil, little ‘water and little care, and the buds are 


not nipped olF as in the other kind of melons. 

Potatoes .—Potatoes are grown to a smafi extent only, having been but just 

introduced from Cabul, where they are Laid to be largely cultivated and much 

appreciated by the natives. They were introduced into the latter place by the 

British during their occupation of thr country, 1839-40, &c. Those raised at 

Kandahar are very small, but no doubt tlftjy will itnprove ‘both in size and 

flavour as their cultivation becomes better understood. * 

» * 

Fruits .—Kandahar is celebrated for its fruits, especially the ’ aprict)t, the 
pomegranate, tbe quince, and the fig. And considerable attention is paid to 
keep up a good stock by grafting and careful training. Tliree methods of 
4 ;rafting are practiced, cviz.: 1, bud-grafting; 2, tube-grafting, and 3, trunk- 
grafting. The first mentioned mode of grafting is the one in most general 
use. With tl^e apricot tree the following is the practice pursued. About a 
month before roz’‘' (21st March) the seeds are p^^ced haulon downwards 
in ground previously prepared for thAn. Soon after “ nau roz^"* the young 
plants begin to shoot above ground,/^nd are allowed to grow here for a year, 
at the end of which time they are transplanted infj orchards and allowed a 
twelvemonth to fix themselves firmly in the soil, being at regular intervals, 
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freely irrigated. At the 4fch nan foz" or third year-pF the plant, the young 
buds from approved varieties are removed together with a margin of bark, and 
placed -in water till^ applied to the stock, in the bark of which, a few inches 
above thf pari; up to which t^e plant i'^ immersed in;yater, a slit is made and 
the bark separated from the wood by ben4ing^the pliant stem* on itself at the 
spot. The graft is mseAed beneath the edges of^the slit, and bound above 
and below the bud with* thin stripes of bark from poplar and willow twigs 
*^(bast). The^ branches and twigs of the stalk a^e then bent on themselves 
into aljundle tttkon a leval with the grafts, which seldom exceed three on the 
same slfock, around jvlileh they .are loosely bound as a protection from the sun. 

• I 

As soon as it is ascertained by the growth of the bud that the graft has 
succeeded, the biddings are removed and the lea\^es and branches of the ^oung 
tree primed off. 'J^he stocks are then supjilied with manure, and water at 
regular intervals, and bear fruit in^the third year after being grafted and the 
fifth of their age. Hardy but inferior varieties of ^priCot^ known as surkhcha 
and sufedclia, are the trees used as stocks and the hasi and other approved 
vaiieties supply the graffk. * 

Apricots. —Ten varieties are cultivated at Kandahar, viz.: 1, kasi; 2, char- 
baghi. These are the most esteemed. Con.siderable quantities are dried and 
exported to Hindustan. The ripe fruit is sliced open on one side, the stone 
femoved, split, its kernel extracted and replaced in the fleshy part of the fruit, 
which is then laid out on mats or sti’cfw in the sun to dry. The sweet ones 
prepared from overripe fruit are called asJiktaJc, whilst the subacid ones pre¬ 
pared from tlie nearly ripe fruit are called, “ kliuhaniy 'The pasras so named 
because it is the last to ripen, is of t\^o varieties, viz.: p. kalan and p. khurd, 
the great and small pasras. The surkhcha, sufedcha, plan, shams, and shakar- 
para are inferior varieties, dried witl/Out* removing the stone (putamen) and 
are known as They ^re vt?ry acid and are generally used as a relish in 

many dishes aj'id in sharbats. Gold and silversmiths use a hot infusion of 
them to clean their metals and give them a bright lustre. 

Films. —'I’hese are the gurja, ghwara, and alabukhara. They are allowed 
to dry on the trees, and then shaken off. • 

Peaches. —Tirmai and bahri. The former are of .great size and excellenA 
flavour. The peach is usually grafted on the apricot stock. 

Cherries. —A small, black, acid, and inferior variety called “^tubalu.” They 
•make good preserves. « • 

Apples. —The shakar, khuliik, labbn, and sabzseb are the more common 
varieties. ^ ^ » 

Quinces. —Shakar, mlana, and tursh. Cut in slices and dried for use in 
winter. The seeds are sold separately and used for medicinal and other 



sharbats ; largel^^expdrted. The fruit is Often preserved whole on account of 
its agreeable smell. 

Fears — NaJc. —An inferior variety. ^ « 

Fofnegranates^Anar.w;-\i panjwai; ^2, bam ; 3 bedana ; 4, ’habshi; 5, khu- 
luki ; 6, gulnar, *&c. The first of great size and excellent flavour and are 
exported. The rinds of all the varietts are drieid and exported, used by 
tanners and dyers. The bark the root of bam is used us a remedy in diarrhoea 
and dysentery by the natives. 

Fi^s .—Two waeties. Makhai, large and'black, in the div/•state e^orted 
to Hindustan. Sada, a small white variety cousumed at hpme. * r 

Mulberries — TdL —Bedana, ibrahim kliana, dahadar, tor, kalauz, shah, tut, 
pahlawi, are the common varieties, sonletimes dried for use in winter season. 

Grapes — Angur ,—Sometimes trained on frames of woodwork, but iJiost 
frequently on ridges of earth eight or ten feet high, the vines growing in the 
trenches between. Ninetpen varieties are cultivated at Kandahar, viz.: 1, 
kishmish sufed \ 2, k. surkh; 8, lal sufed; 4. 1. surkh ; 5, sahibi surkh ; 6, s. 
ablak; 7, rocha surkh ; 8, r. sufed; 9, klialili; 10, hoeaini; 11, mehri; 12, 
aeta; 13, shekb kalli; 14, toran; 15, pesba!igi; 16, kbairogolamani ; 17, 
kbatin; 18, amir mahumdi; 19, iskri; kbatin grapes produce mannakha 
raisins. Tbe sahihis produce sun-dried raisins of inferior quality consumed at 
home. The rochas and toran are inferior varieties, and consumed fresh by tlid 
poor. Hosaini and sJiehJi khalli arfc packed when ripe in cotton, ^nd thus 
exported. Aeta produces the doghi or ahjost raisins and correspond to the 
bloom raisins at honafe. They are thus prepared. The fresh ripe branches are 
dipped for a moment two or three times «into a hot alkaline solution of lime 
and potashes, and then hung up in the shade to dry. The other varieties 
produce the common shade dried raising, which are largely exported. "Wine is 
made in small quantity, but thetfavorite driirk of the Kiindabarins, who indulge 
freely in the forbidden liquor, is a strong spirit distilled frocn the varieties 
of kismis. 


Some Obsebvations ok Affghakistak akd the Affghaks. 

The following remarks^it is hoped may not prove out of place, though 
deprived probably in a great* measure, of new intelligeiyie by the researches of 
so many able predecessors. The subject ts considered in five paragraphs; viz.: 
1, historical sketch ; 2, limits and j^ihabitauts; 3, climate; 4, productions, 
natural and industrial ; 5, a brief history of the origii«*‘of the Afighan people 
accoi'ding to tlicir own account of themselves. 
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Historical Sketch. —The'early histSry of Affghanibtan is enveloped in mystery, 
and bub scattered fragments are ascertained of the events concerning it that 
occurral autecedent^tip the time of Nadir Shah, about a century and a c|uaiter 


ago. 


The earliest knowledge, however, that we haire of the regioft now known as 
Affghanistan, dates aboul? 536 B, C*. At this penod it formed the extreme 
eastern portion of the M?do-Per;iian Empire founded by Cyrus, and whose 
•^boundary in ^that direction was the Indus, beyorfd wflich the world was sup¬ 
posed tfo termirfkiie in a vaet desert. On the fall of the Medo-Persian dynasty 
by,the defeat of Darius "about 330 B. C. by Alexander the Great (the Sikandar 
'su-hlcarnain of the Muhammadans, by whom he is classed among the piiophets 
oT God) this country became a satrapy of the Grecian monarchy. At the 
period of Alexander’s journey through this* region on his way to India, the 
inhabitants though not absolute barbarians, since they lived in houses and 
cultivated the soil, were perfect strangers to the wT?al?h and civilization that 
existed on either side of them, among the Medes and Persians on the one 
hand, and the Hindus &n*the other.* After Alexander’s death at Babylon and 
the subsequent dismemberment of the Grecian empire, the country, or at 
least the western portion of it came under the dominion of the Salukide 
dynasty, founded about 312 B. C. by Salukas Nicator, Alexander’s successor 
aff Babylon. The Parthians under Arbaces about 250 B. C. displaced and 
succeeded the Salukides, and themselves about 226 B. C. gave place to the Sas- 
saimlcs, wlio, after a long dynasty, were overthrown about 651 A. D. by the 
Arabs, or Saracens, who soon after overran Affghanistan with their inevitable 
concomitants the sword and the Koran. From tliis period the history of 
Affi^lianistan emerges somewhat from the darkness that shrouds it since the 
time of Alexander. The Arabs continued in power till overthrown by Sabuk- 
tigin, a Tartar chief, who having conquered the northern portion of the country 
afterwards founded Ghazni about 975 A. D. He was succeeded at Ghazni by 
his sou Mahmud, surnanied Ghaznawi, about 997 A. D. Mahmud vastly 
increased the kingdom of his father, by the conquest of Hindustan and cap* 
ture of Delhi about 1011 A. D. and by a proportionate extension of his arms 
westward, so that at his death Ghazni formed the mT;tropolis of an empire ' 
extending from the Tigris on the west, to the Ganges op the east. Mahmud 
died at- Ghazni after a victorious reign of thirty years, and \vK*f buried in the 
city under a magnificent*mausoleum at the entrance of which were.plaeed the 
celebrated sandal wood gates of Somnattj, which he himself had brought off in 
triumph from the fjreat Hindu temp^^ of •that name. .These, after braving 
safely all the successive trS^ibles, sackings, burnings, devastations and wars that 
during eight centuries swept over old Ghazni were finally in 1839-40 after the 
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storm anti capture of th&t fortress bj a Bf'ifcish army, deported into Hindustan 
and left to rot in a GoTernment Magfizine at Agra. “ Sic transit gloria inundi!’ 
The Sabuktigin dynasty lasted one hundred and eighty-seven years, r.nd was 
overthrown by that of Ghor in the per;son of Mahmud Ghori, who in 1184, 

A. D., sacked ftnd burnt Ghazni. .During the ascendancy of the Sabuktigin 

« 

dyna-^ty, the AtFghans gradually rose to» power. Klah'mud tlie Giiazuivileat 
the commencement of his triumphant career largely employed them as soldiers, 
and after his successful invasion of Hindustan, estahlislied many chiefs from 
among their trfbes in the government of the ditFicuU newly ac(^uii*ed pi^ndnces. 
Mahmud’s successor continuing his policy, placed excessive power in the hands 
of tha Affghans. And this continued increasing till during the early part ol 
the reign of the house of Ghor, when it reached tlie culminating point. The 
Affghans from being the subject cace, became the ruling one, and at the very 
commencement of their career, subdued, ‘Hindustan and estahli^hed a dynasty 
of their own at Dtelhi, op Indrapat the ancient Hindu capital about 1193, 
A. D. Tlie Affghan or Pathan dynasty though interrupted by tlie Tartar 
invasions under Chinghiz Khan in 1222 A. D., andTaimur Lang in 1889 A. !>., 
and their dominions greatly curtailed, (their native country, Affghanistau having 
become a possession of tlie victorious invaders) was not entirely overthrown 
till 1525, A. D. when Babar, having twelve years previously, conquered 
Affghanistan, took Delhi and established the Moghnl dynasty in Hindustan, 
Babar Badshah died at Delhi in A. D. and in accordance with his 

commands before death, was buried at Cabul, where to this dav his tomb is 
held in as much veneration by tlie Affghans as if lie were one of tlieir own 
saints. After this event, Affghanistan* became more tlian ever an object of 
contention between the rival Moghul and Persian sovereigns, and fiequently 
passed from the possession of one to'that of the otlier, sometimes in the mid-st 
of political distractions of greater importance enjoying a briif interval of 
independence under native cl(iefs, till the time of Nadir S^iah who, liaving 
conquered Affghanistjin in 1736, raised the Persian power to the higliest by 
the capture of Delhi and massacre of its iiih:ibitants in 1789. But Nadir’s 
conquests were too rapid and too extensive to be of long deration. He himsidf 
was murdered near Masliad in 1747, soon after his return from India laden 
with its wealth and riches. At this time Ahmad Khan, an Affghan chief of 
the tribe of ^Abdul, andan officer in Nadir’s army, having seized the murdered 
sovereign’tt treasure near^Kandahar, had himself there proclaimed king of 
Affghanistan under the title of Ahhiad Sliah “ Durr-i-DurrarC' (pearl of 
pearls), a metaphorical expression for^ the acme of excellence. He was sup¬ 
ported in his pretensions by the neighbouring Hazjcra and Beluch chiefs, and 
many of the Affghan tribes allied to him by clanship and who have since been 
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distinguished by the oflgnolnen of “ Burrditf^ irhilst “ -was applied 

# 

to the other ASghaa tribes, who supported liis claims but were of differeut 
dans. •Tlie ceretnoii^Y Alimad Shah’s installation in the government cf his 
newly-nij.de kingdom, took place on'^n eminence ,overlooking the extensive 
plainer Kandahar (the spot is now marked ^)y an ordinary looking domed 
edifice lield sacred a !>Iiriiie), on •which at a distance of about four miles 
from the spot on whicii tc^was declared king, he founded the present city of 
• Kandahar, named it Ahmad Shahi, and made it the slbat of his government, 
and in^vhich ate(*his bon^s were deposited under an elegant (Jbmed building, 
i-)nriug*tbe reign 0 ^ Ahmad Shah, Afghanistan 4‘t*^wing off the political 
Yramniels fi(un whieli, during*the vicissitudes of centuries she had neve*r been 
free, became a distinct Kingdom, and acquired mole inde[)endence than she bad 
ever'tiefore enjoyed? Ahmad Shah the regjmerator of liis country, died in 
1773 after a very successful reign of twenty-six 3 ears, and-was succeeded by 
ids son Tiiiumr. In 1703, after TaimurVtleath his^sou* Zatnan ascended tlie 
throne. Zarnan Shah as weak and cruel a prince as his fatlier, fell a victim 
to tlie plots of his rivals, find after a«brief reign was deposed and blinded by 
his half-brother Mahmud, who* was himself shortly alter deprived of his ill- 
aetpdied jtower and imprisoned by Shah Sfauja-al-Mulk, the full-brother of 
Zarnan Shah. Shah Sluija, after a brief enjoyment of power, was forced to 
abdicate and (lee tlie country in 1809, owing to the dark conspii acres and 
roliellion gf his enemies iieaded by Futtlii Klian, the Barakzai chief. The 
fugitive monarch at fii-ht sought refuge among the Sikhs, but being disap¬ 
pointed in his ill-founded Iiopes, and with dilTiculty escaping fiom tlie restraint 
put U])oa him by the Sikli cliieftain Singh, tlirew himself on the pro¬ 

tection of the Lhitish Government at Ludiunah, though not until relieved by 
llaiijit of that precious burtlren the kt^h-i*nur diamond. . 

Mahmud in tlie mt(‘rimjiavin*g escJlped from his'impnsonment, was reinstated 
in the soverei^uty by Fatteh Khan, who, f^r his services, was appointed 
AVazIr and his' brothers Dost Muhammad Khan and Kohii Dil Khan, (fee. were 
placed respectively in the governments of Cabul and Kandahar. 

Fatteh Khan wl^se power and influence were objects of envy and jealodsy 
to tlie lieir-apparent, wa.s assassinated in 1818 at HaMrkhel near Ghazni by 
Karnran, Muliamniad’s son. This (iml deed raised Muhammad’s enemies through¬ 
out the. country, who, under the plea of disapprobation of a cv«ne that was 
of. daily occurrenee and j national custom, took th'i opportunity throw off 
subjection to an usurped and tyra 1 inous^iuthorit 3 \ Tlie whole country pre¬ 
sently became convulsed vvith discord and ro 4 >el]ion, and djvided into indepen¬ 
dent chielships. ;^fuhalm♦*.d died at Herat, wliieh was all that remained of 
his usurped kingdom, and was here succeeded by his son Karnran wlio. after a 
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long and tyrannou-; oxer.oise of power was ili ordered by liia Wazii/Yar Muham- 

f 

mad Khan, Alikozai in 1842. 

Kandahar after Fatteh Khan’s death became an independent ckief^hip 
under Kohn Dil Khan, aijd.his brothei^, who shared with him ^che profits of 
the government*: whilst Cabu^at the same time fell into the Ivands of Dost 
Muhammad Khan, all brothers of tlie nwardered VValsir.* 

Such continued to be the condition of AfFghauistiAi till 1830, when a British 
army entered the country and reinstated the fugitive Shah Shuja on the throne * 

9 I ^ 

of his ancestorti. The regenerated monarch alter, a Very c-brief car^r was 

• * ^ 

murdered at Cabul during the rebellion and /lisastera'fljat occurred *cher^ in 
1841-42. Dost Muhammad Khan (who on the* dispersion of all his hopes of* 
regaining power had surrendered hiinSelf a prisoner) on being released by the 
British Government, hastened torhis recovered principalitj^ Cabul, and hiving 
restored order and firmly re-established hjs authority there, gradually extended 
his power. In ISoD Ife Iwjought Ba^kh under his rule, and in 1 Sj 4 Kandahar 
also sliaring the same fate, became a jiossession of the Amir, Dost Muhammad 
Khan. • ‘ . 

Herat on the other hand, after the death of Yar Muhammad Khan in 1852, 
was governed by his son Syad Muhammad Khan for three years, when he 
was di-^placed by Muhammad Yusuf Khan, Saddozai, who after three months’ 
reign was dethroned by Isa Khan a Bardurrani chief. Isa Khan being threat¬ 
ened hy the Affghans, called in the f’ersians who took Herat in 18^0. This 
infringement of a j>revious treaty with the British led to the Persian war of 
1856-57: on the conclusion of which, in accordance with tlie terms of a new 
treaty,•the Persians evacuated Herat rfbout the middle of 1857. On their de- 
paiture, it fell into the hands of an Affghan chief, Sultan Ahmad Khan 
Barakzai, a prominent actor in the rebellion and ensuing disasters that occurred 
at Cabul in 1841. 


• Limits and inhabitants ,—by which is here meant the country 
of'the Affghan people, and those allied to them by manners and customs, in 
contradistinction to its political limits, is bounded on’Jie east by the'Indus 
from Swat and Boner on the north, to Mittay Kot on the south, inclusive of 
those districtc. The southern boundary is formed by the Beluch districts of 
Kiich, Gandawa, Sarawan* and the Washai mount^ns, which last separate 
Beliichistan from the great sandy desA't that forms the south-westerir portion 
of Affghanistan. Oy the west it is bounded by Persia and l^ersian Khoras- 
san, the sandy and for the most part desert region^Mf Sistan encroaching on 
the southern portion of this border. On the north, Affghanistan presents an 
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extremely ill-clefined bordef, along \fhich from ivest tor.east, .lie. the indepen¬ 
dent chiefships of Maro (a dependency of Khiva) Bokhara, Kundoz, Badakh- 
slan, aiid Kafiri.-stan,^whilst the country of the Hazaras (the Paropamisaa 
mountains) odbupies a very considerably tract in the .north-west of the coun¬ 
try. Tlie Ha/aras are an independent (the bor^der tribes only being subject 
to the Aflfglians) iioniade people of Tartar origin, their features and general 
bodily conroniiation coinciding with the type of that race. They speak, how- 
• ever; a dialect of tlie Persian language, and like that peftple belong to the Sliia 
seet of^luham»adans.* Xhey nave no knowledge of their origin or history, 
bujj usi/dly declare ^flftimselves.of Moghal descent. Their wealth consists in 
vast flocks of horses, camels, goats and sheep. From the hair and wool pf the 
camel and goat, they weave a variety of ^arm fabrics, suited to the climate of 
tbeii* country. Th\se are known as barak^ kurk, which are hereafter 
mentioned again. These together wi^h sulphur and lead, the produce of their 
mountains, are a source of considerable jfrofit to ^a/aras, who largely 
barter them with their neighbours the Uzbeks, Persians, and Affghans for the 
products of their respeotife countries. The Hazaras are said to be a brave, 
healtli}'^ and hardy race. I Iiave, however, observed a frequency of leprosy 
among those of this riice who have settled in Affghanistan, they are usually 
employed as grooms, labourers, &c. and earn hut a precarious livelihood, and 
consequently live on the hardest fare, rarely tasting meat and not always 
ohtaining^a sutiicient supply of bread, Ifi their own country where also this 
disease is said to be not uiifrequent, they live entirely on the produce of their 
flocks, and cultivate none of the vegetables cotnraon in Afghanistan, though 
they have abundance of wheat and barJey. % 

Inhabitants ,—Afighanistan within the above described limits is inhabited by 
many distinct tribes exclusive of the Ha 2 aras. 

Several of these have hq nati6nal eft* kindred affinity whatever to the Affghans 
wliiUt others, tlwugh they resemble the Affghans in language, features and 
many of thefr customs, are rejected by them as brethren, and assigned a 
separate origin, their names not being found in the genealogy of the Affghans. 
To the former clagp helotig the Kazzalbasliis, Parsiwans, Tajiks and ottier 
P.arsizahana. The two first are Persians and entered the country with Nadir 
Shah. The Kazzalbashis serv^as soldiers, and form the greater portion of 
tlie cav.alry and artillery branches of the Affghan /orces. Xi® Parsiwans 
dwell for the most part jn towns and cities, and lare occupied as merchants, 
shopkeepers and the various trades, whilst those who live in village communities 
are husbandmen and shepherds. The T^iks, though of a different race, 

A A * 

resemble the former in (pupation as well as language, but they principally 
lead an agricultural life, and settled in villages cultivate the soil. 
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To the second class'rantaining those who call themselves Patliiins, though of 
a different origin from the Affghans, belong to the tribes of Karani, Ashtarani, 
Alashwdni, Wurdak, &c. The Karani division contains the Orakzai.r.Afridi, 

# I . 

Mangal, Khattak and KJiagjani tribe^. This last is divided hito the Zazi, 

Tori and Paria sections, andthje Waziris are sometimes included, among the-e. 

Each of these tribes is^again divided into numerous Ichels and zais or clans, 

and each trihe possesses its own territory, •’ v 

All the tribes knowft as Jvarani are found on the slopes and the easfern 

ramifications of the Siifed Koh. Thus the* Afi’idis ,and Or^kruis oceftpy the* 
« « ^ * 
hills drained by the Bara river (a tributary of, the Cabul^ river.) Thfe Klijit- 

taks occupy the range of hills extending from' where the Cal)ul river joins' 
the Indus to the Kafir Kot'on the Kurrain river near Bannu. The Zazis, 
Toris and Parias occupy the southern slopes of the Sufed*Kuh, and its Spurs 
in that direction, which are drained by the Kurram river. Still further south 
of these are found Miyigala and VVazins. The Khagyanis are separated 
from these b}'' the Cabul rivtr, they occupy the Mawzi hills between Lalpura 
and Bajour. The Dalaziks sometimes included ajf.org the Karanis, are dis¬ 
persed tliroughout the country in small com*muiutie3, they possess no lands 
but usually act as the servants of the Affghans. 

The Ashtaranis and Masliw^nis aie principally found in the Derajat. The 
former are chiefly occupied as merchants, and carry their merchandize fiocn 
India to Bokhara, through Cabuf and vice versa. The Mashwanis are 
husbandmen, nomades and shepherds. The Wardaks occupy the narrow western 
defiles of the Logar valley and the liills (irained by the sources of that river. 
They Me fixed in villages and cultivate‘the soil.« 

Of the Affirlians, the Ghabzais, Durrdnis and Eokars are the three main 
divisions. No correct estimate of the lumbers of these tribes can be arrived 
at, at present, though of the ^aggregate population of the country, they do not 
number a half, but rather I believe less. In all the populous districts a large por¬ 
tion of tlie population is made up of Parsi-zabans, viz. K.izzalbashis, Par>iwans, 
and Tajiks, which last are the most numerous. There are besides many 
Hihdu.stanis and some Hindus. In the Kohistan (Highlands) of Cabul, are 
found many tribes wb6, in features and to some extent in language, resemble 
the Kafirs, though they profess Muhammadagjsm. Of these, the chief tribes 
inhabit the district of Lpgman and are known as Niincha (half caste) Sadu, 
Kawal, The two last, mentioned are gypsies, ar^very poor, lead a roviqg 
life, tell fortunes, and are adepts at petty fhieving, and have a language of 
their own. Of the other tribes sofne speak a dialect oi the Persian language, 
and others a mixed patois of Pukhshtu and Kafir languages. 

The total population of the country may be divided from their different 
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modes of life into two gre*at and afitagonistic' classed viz.-those' who have 
fixed abodes, and those who have no fixed abodes but lead an erratic life, 
migrating from the low to the highlands and vice vers4, in accordance with 
the changes of the season, latter^ the nomade.population, though they 

Bometimes cultivate a sufficiency of corn for tljeir own consumption, live for 
the most part on the pVod\»ce of thei» flocks, and b^ond the attention requir¬ 
ed by these have no fltfier occupation than that of rubbers. And when 
' victims are not to be found within their own terfitorfcs they seek them in 
those their <iifiighl)burs, who at once resent the trespass* and thus the 
orciinar}*monotony oj’*^ pastoraLlife is varied by the excitement of a retaliative 
warfare and surprisals. t 

'I’he fixed population dwelling in the towns ancf villages, are occupied in tlie 
cultitation of tlie Soil, the various trades ai.^ other industrial pursuits. But 
among these, the Aflglians (except oyly the poorest of the poor) from their 
]>ositions as masters, deem it derogatory* to iheir»honor4;o engage in any of 
the occupations pursued by their companions. And on being a^ked the reason, 
with an air of offended dijfnity deign'no further repl 3 ’ than ze TvMiiun 
(1 am a Pukhtun). The Atfghan beyond serving as a soldier, or cultivating 
llie ground for his own sup 2 K)rt, or engaging as a wholesale merchant follows 
no other useful occupation, 'I’he merchant or the poorest of his class will 
n#t keep or serve in a shop. The villager who grows his own corn looks down 
on tlie q;jarket gardener, and would himself on no account raise vegetables. 
An Aflghan who has had })atience and perseverance sufficient to master tlie 
orthography of the Koran, not to say its interjiretations, for though the 
nuinher of those capable of reading (aj)art from the priesthood) is feW, that 
of those who understand wliat they read is still less, has no exercise for liis 
c.ilhng among his own tribe. The/ wMl not follow him in his devotional 
geuullexidtis, nor will theji ernilloy film to perform the burial ceremonies of 
their dead ; nei^Uier will they entrust the edugation of their ciiildren in their 
prayers, &c. fo him, lest, they say, by his taking advantage of his influential 
position, we should have a cause of enmity against him, and by injury to him 
become sinners bef^-e God. In fact tlie priesthood in this country, thougli a 
very powerful body, and in most cases for evil, are, Vith comparatively few 
exceptions, in like manner as th^ mercantile coinnmnit}^ niaimfauturers, mecha¬ 
nics, &c.. mostly foreigners, that is Persians, Hindustanis (PunjtAiis and Kash¬ 
miris) Arabs and others, * , 

The Affghans in fact are essentially f rustic or nomad people, and like .all 
. uncivilized mountaineers inveterate and sfvage robber|, though at the same 
time they are hospitabltf-^to strangers seeking their protection; hut of late 
‘ years, this ancient custom has, to a considerable extent, become obsolete. To 
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the circumStatfcfjf of their mode of life m*ay be attnbuted their aversion to all 
settled or. civilized occupations ; whilst on the other hand* their frugal and 
tempA*ate alimentary habits in this state, combined witj^ an active cfpen air 
life, renders them hardj^ aaad athletic^ They ase generally a well mgtde hand¬ 
some race of mfddle stature, and always cherish long and patriarchal beards. 
They are fond of field sports, such as'hunting affd shooting, and of music, 
which is of two kinds, martial and anacreontic, and though not devoid of 
pathos is brought out with‘the full power of the lungs. With regard to the * 
latter, the curious stranger on enquiring tjieir meaning, wdn learnS to his 
disgust that the love-songs of the Affghans are iiii inde\ to their bruftil vires, 

4 I 

indulged in by all classes alike from the king to the scavenger. They are 
addressed to boys! 

The Affghans are extremely* superstitious, and have unbounded belfef in 
miracles ; and their priests by pampering^ these traits in their character, have a 
very powerful hold»on tht control *of their actions and conduct, and which 
they not unfrequently use for the advancement of their own designs. Every 
village has its zidrat or holy shrine, witlf its attached legend of some mira¬ 
culous power. The greater the impossibility*of this, the larger the number of 
devotees, and the profits of the miraclemonger usually a cunning mullah or 
fakir. They believe firmly in fairies, genii, astrology, alchemy, Ac. and not a 
few spend their wealth and years of toil in search of the philosopher’s stoile, 
which they believe the British possess, and are thus enabled to make gold 

and silver ad lihitum. 

« • 

Climate .—A country whose surface is diversified as that of Affghanistan, 
presenting every variety of mountain* and steppe scenery, must needs offer a 
corresponding variation in its climate ; and tlie opinion of its inhabitants 
formed from experience is a safe crite^ion*^in the absence of personal observaticui. 

The northern portion of tlfe country, niore partictlarly that occifjiying tlie 
hilly ranges that skirt the sotvthem base of Hindu Kush, is tynsidcrcd by the 
Affghans as the most favored spot on the earth, the land of milk and lioney. 
Here are produced in lavish abundance all the fruits and grains common to an 
European country, together with sugarcane and many^Indian pulses, Ac., 
whilst with regard to*the climate, the people themselves offer the best proof 
of its excellence. A fair, tall, muscular and well proportioned people, they as 
much excel tiie native* of Hindustan physically as does the European. 
Indeed, occ^'sionally some 6f these highlanders when 4 ?quipped in the cast off 
uniform of our British army, of late years adopted by the Affghaif govern¬ 
ment as the clothing of their r^gula^ troops, (the prestige of the British 
soldier having impressed the people generally with a wholesome awe of his 
prowess) much resemble in outward appearance their noble superior, whom 
they ape with such pUins. 
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During the s'ummer months, the ra;^s of a fervent Iintian sun in this region 
are temj>ered by .cool breezes from the adjacent snowy ranges : whilst the 
rigors of, the \^inter are braved in clothing of sheepskins, furs, and fabrics of 
ciiinels’ and goifts^hair, &c. The climate of this regiqw, though lauded as the 
finest in Afghanistan, has its sickly season however. This lasts from July to 
October, and during tliiVperiod the mortality from fevers and bowel-complaints 
is described as very great.# ffhe people are predisposed to these diseases by 
i;eason of the great and immoderate quantities of •fruit all classes consume 
dtiring this seasoy.^ In tlie^winter ihonths acute pulmonary afftfttious prevail, 
especially *4111101)^ the ^<5o*‘wlio ary more exposed to the severities and vicis¬ 
situdes of the weather. Ptld'iis and scrofula are common diseases,,and 
bronehocele and stene id the bladder are Often mef with, the former especially 
among'those inhabitii9g the slopes of the SufedJ’Coh. 

Southern Affghanistan on the other Jiand presents in its general aspect, a 
series of sterile elevated plains or steppes, trifversed, ngistlj^ ii^ a south-W'esteriy 
diiection, hy bare rocky ranges, the terminal prolongations of oHslioots from 
the Sufed Koh and Hazara tnountains# The greater proportion of this tract 
forms a good grazing country iulfabited by several pastoral tribes of Affgbaus 
(of which the Ghilzais are the most numeroub) called from their vagabond 
liabits “ kuchi^'* who with their families and flocks roam from place to place 
' in search of pasture. The towns and villages are for the most part conflned 
to the vicinity *of tlie rivers that flow tftrough this part of the country. 
Tiiesc are the Gliaziii river that flows into the lake Ab-istada, and the rivers 
^i’arnal) and Argandab which, unilinj^ beyond Kandahar, afterwards join the 
llalmaud. These streams, with the exiseption of the last named, are aliuoat 
entin'ly absorbed during the summer months for purposes of irrigation as well 
as by evaporation. * • 

The climate of thfs portion of •Affghanistan, vizf: from Gbazni to Farrah, 
is not very salubuious as evidenced by the physical appearance of its inha¬ 
bitants, who suffer much from fevers, (chiefly tertian mtenuitteuts) and hepatic 
afleetions and their sequelae, general and abdominal dropsies, enhuged spleen, &c. 
Tins is more especi^ly the case in the Halmand district, where the subjects 
of tlioscMiseases may be counted, it is said, by the score nn each village: skin 
diseases chiefly of the herpetic ejass, and stone in the bladder, are common 
diseases. /There are other diseases of a ditlereut class ayd owing *their origin 
to the degraded and vicious habits of the Aflghan.Ss which here, as in other 
parts of tl»e country, are extremely ftoininfin and need no further mention here. 

. The hot season tn this region lasts from June to September. Severe in 
'itself it is rendered more trj%^g by frequent dust storms, and a fiery west wind 
‘that prevails during the period, whilst the bare rocky ridges that traverse the 
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country, by absorbing the solar rays andf again radiating them, 'cause the night 
air to be close and oppressive. This circumstance has givep rise to the here 
universal custom of sleeping on the house-tops in the open air, which yrhen the 
heavy dews that fall at this season are considered, will ad;ot.'nt for the fre- 
quency ofrheifmatic complaints and catarrhs. The autumn, winter and spring 
montlis la&t from October to June. From Septeipber to November, the end 
of summer and commencement of autumn, the sickly season prevails. During 
these three months fevens and bowel complaints are very rife and cause much 
mortality. The winter, during which a* cold biting east^i;)y wind* prevails, 
varies in severity with the elevation of the pountry. • 'Rigorods in tCie Ghazni 
distinct, and diminishing in severity as the ‘country falls, it is mildest Ut 
Kandahar where snow falls'in the ptain only in severe*seasons. The mountain¬ 
ous network occupying the south-eastern portion of Afghanistan is described 
by the natives as very healthy, except during the height of summer, when 
fevers prevail. The'sc)v\th-we»terii'portion of the country is occupied by a 
great sandy and almost uninhabited desert, over which during the summer 
season, a deadly hot wind blows. ' • r 

Froductions .—Varied as is the surface of Affghanistan its natural produc¬ 
tions, mineral, animal and vegetable, are equally so. 

At the end of this paper I trust to be able to add an account of some of 
the members of the last named kingdom met with in this country, which 
may serve in a slight degree as* an illustration of its flora. In^ the mean¬ 
while, a few words on the ordinary productions, natural and industrial, which 
serve as articles of food of general use, or of commerce. And first of the 
mineral kingdom. It is necessary, Imwever, here to premise that the position 
of this mission has been so secluded from all around ; information elicited by 
enquiries has been so unwillingly given or altogether withheld ; and our actions 
have been watched with stch suspiciorfs vigilance, that,‘with a due regaid to 
the instructions of Government, a full or thorough investigation of the subject 
has not been practicable. The following matter, however, has been obtained by 
an examination of the bazars. 

' Mineral .—There is no doubt of the existence of abi;tidant mineral wealth 
in Affghanistan, especially in its northern and easten: portions where igneous 
rocks overlaid by secondary oolitic strata form its principal geological 
features. Sut these bidden treasures are little profited by, owing a.s much to 
the wan^ of energy ani skill in the people, as to^.the unsettled state of the 
country. Iron, lead, copper, antimfiny ahd other metallic ores, sulphur and 
several of the eart^jy alkaline ayl metallic salts, are met with in greater or less 
abundance in various parts of the country. tVJal is Vound in Zurmat and* 
Surkhab and near Ghazni, on the surface of the ground. Its inflammable 
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* properties are well known to the natives near whose abode it is/QunS, and by 
whom it is cayed*“ hira^’* but not used as fuel. 

Iron exists Jn^lang^a quantity in the tarmuli district j whence Cabul re¬ 
ceives its ^nain supply. • • r ' •* 

Tliere are fio coppgr mines worked in this country. But I have seen 
some specimens of the peacock variety*of copper ore,* said to have been found 
on the surface of the ground in the Koh-i-A.smdi, a few miles west of Cabul. 
J was also told that, owing to tjie jealousy of the owner*of the land in which 
these fr^mei^ts foiAid, tlic fact was kept as secret as possible. Native 

fjulphate of copper is^taid to bp found in the Gul Koh, about forty miles west 
b^ north of Ghazni, ^was uikable^ however, to obtain any specimens. • 

Lead is found in ^veral places in Affghanistan, though the greater portion 
entering the country comes from Hazara,* where it is described as being 
gathered in many places on the surface o4 the ground. A vein of this metal 
combined with antimony has lately been discovered**at Kda Mullah Hazrat, 
Koh-i-Patao, Argandab, about 32 miles north-west of Kelab-i-Ghilzi. The ore 
is smelted in a large cauldron supplied with a horizontal lateral chimney in which 
the antimony sublimes, whilst the lead sinks to the l)ottom. A superficial mine 
is also worked at Nekpai Kol, Koh-i-Wardak, about 21 miles north of Ghazni. 

Antimony is obtained in considerable quantity at Sbahmaksud, a hill about 
30 miles north of Kandahar. The rocl^ here is magnesia, combined with 
silica, ancf in it are several quarries whence are obtained the chrysolite and 
serpentery from which charms and rosaries are manufactured, as also soap 
stone used by the natives in the place of soap. 

Sulphur is found in small quantity at Herat. Here it is dug out of the soil 
in small amber-like fragments the size of a pea or walnut. Such irregular 
grains of sulphur are also oftei\ met^with below the debris of the ruins of the 
old'city of Kandahar by tliose who delve its soil for manure. But here it is 
more frequently* met with in small dirty yellow’cakes, much resembling clay, 
but wliich on burning evolve abundant sulphureous vapours. 

Kandahar receives its principal supply of sulphur from the Hazarah countrjr', 
and fr^m Pir Kishff on the eastern confines of Siestan. In the district of *Pfr 
Kishri there is said to be an active volcano called by* the natives “ chah-i~ 
or smoking well, from which smoke and ashes *re said to issue. My 
informant was a drug-seller from whom I obtained some fragmeKls of sulphur 
aiul sal-amoniac fused together, as also fragment^ of pure iused ^Iphur, and 
alum, which has evidently been subjected to the influence of great heat. On 
tuiquiring the hisb#ry of these articles^ he slid they weroat intervals brought 
to Kandahar for sale by tife Bcluchis from Pir Kishri about a month’s journey 
for camels in the direction of Beluchistan, The natives of this place, he said, 
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obtain these t^ngs by-approaching tlie base and slopes of the “ 
hill, armed with very strong handled shovels, and clothed in feljs as a protec¬ 
tion from the hot ashes and sulphureous vapours whioJi ci)oked those who 
approached too close, w^rll^t with the 1 hovels thi-y scraped away- tht; sulphur 
and sal-amoniac from the surface. I could not engage^^ man t<5 visit the spot 
for specimens, owing to tko general drtfad the Befuchis inspire in this part of 
the country. The specimens above referred to, however, are herewith for¬ 
warded. * , * m 

. « * * • * • 

Zinc, in the form of its silicate, called “ zilc' b}* the ciafiveg, is met with 

in the district of Zoba in the country of the Kf^kars. li? is dug out from’thq 
soil ifi earthy nodular fragments of a redjisht yellow, colour and arenaceous 
structure easily divided by a knife. It is chiefly used Ijy sword makers for 
polishing^new blades. ^ 

Nitre is abundant all over the ,south-western portions of this country, 
where it frequentlj-* render^ the waters of undrinkable: it is generally 

of excellent quality, and is, with little trouble, obtained in beautiful crystals 

* * * 

from three to four inches in length. The usual method of puiifying the salt 
is to boil its solution (the salt having previously been separated from the soil 
hy lixiviation) in water witiv the contents of several new eggs. This, as it 
hardens, collects in its substance all foreign matter in suspension, and bears it 

c* 

up to the surface. This scum is constantly removed, and the contents of 
fresh eggs added to the solution till it becomes quite clear. The solution is 
then evaporated at,a slow heat for crystals to form. The nitre found in the 
ruins of old cities is the most esteemed, and that produced at Herat is con¬ 
sidered the best in this part of the world. 

Vegetables ,—The cultivated vegetable products of Afi*ghanistan are wheat, 
barley, maize, millet, rice, pulses, peas^ beans, carrots, .turnips, cabbages, 
onions, lettuces, cucumbers, melons, egg-fruit?, tomata, beet-root, &c. and iii 
some districts, as in Cabul, Jalalabad and Kandahar, potatoes (introduced by 
the British) are raised. 

' The cultivation of oats is confined to the northern borders, but tliey are 
often seen in the wild state in the corn fields in all j5fe:ts of the cquiitry. 
Madder and tobacco, both articles of export, cotton, opium, sessamum, mustard 
and other special crop# are raised in certain districts. Indian hemp (bang) is 
grown around*the towns*and cities solely for its intoxicating properties. Clover 
and lucernertre every where cultivated^as fodder cropd^ 

The fruits of Affghanistan, viz.: the apple, the pear, almon^, peach, quince, 
apricot, plum, cherryf pomegranaD^, grape, fig, mulberry, t&e. each of which 
has many varieties, are produced in profuse abundance and of excellent quality 
in ail the well cultivated districts of the country. They form the principal food 
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of a large class of the people throughout the year both ih*the fresh and 

preserved state, and in the latter condition are exported in great'quantities* 
I he walnut, yie»pisttfoia (in the northern borders only) the* edible pine, and 
rhuharbf grow wild in the northern anf eastern highlands, an^ with the excep¬ 
tion of the last arc ako articles of export.' The fruit of the mulberry in the 
Cabul district is dried andjiacked in sltins for winter use; masses of this cake 
are often reduced to powder and used for the same purposes as corn flour. 
i> Of tjie yncultivated^ vegetable jvoducts, asafcetida is one of Jhe chief. The 
plant yielding tfiis*gum'resin the naithex asafcstida^ grows wild most plenti- 
,lurty in tlie sandy add gravelty plains tiiat form the western portion of the 
country. It is never cultivated, hwt its peculiar product is collected*in the 
deserts where it g^ows, and is for the most part exported to Hindustan and 
the Panjab, &c. 

The asafoetida trade of western Affghj<»ijstan is almojt entirely in the hands 
of the Kakars, an Affglian tribe pccupying the Bari valley and the hills in 
the vicinity of the Bolap. During the collecting season in April, May and 
June, about four or five weeks a/ter the new leaves have sprouted fftm the 
perennial root, many hundreds of Kaknrs are scattered all over the country 
from Kandahar up to Herat. The plant is met with in greatest abundance in 
Anar-darrah and the Halmand districts; though found more or less in all parts 
of tlie country. The gum resin is obtained in the following manner, and all 
collected at Kandahar, whence it is carried into the Panjab, Sindh, &c. 

The frail vaginated stem or tlie lew cluster of sheathing leaves, the former 
belonging to old plants and the latter young ones, is removed at its junction 
with tlie root, around which is dug a small trench about six inches wide and 
as many deep. Three or four incision^ are then made round the head of the 
root, and fresh oijes are repeated ^t intervals of three or four days; the sap 
continuing to exude for a week or fortnight according to the calibre of the 
root. Ill alk Cases as soon as the incisions are*made, the root head is covered 
over with a thick bundle of dried herbs or loose stones as a protection against 

4 

the sun ; where this is not done, the root withers in the first day and little dt 
no. juke exudes, ^he quantity of asafoetida obtained^from each root varies 
from a few ounces to a couple of pounds* weight, according to the size of the 
roots, some being no bigger than a carrot whilst othersf attain the thickness 
of a man’s leg. The quality of the gum differs much and it is always adul¬ 
terated on the spot by tRe collectors, b^ore it enters the market, 'The extent 
of adulteration i^aries fi'om one-fifth to one-third, and wheat or barley flour 
or powdered gypsum are Ijjie usual adiAteranlis. Tiie best sort, however, which 
is obtained solely from the node or leaf-bud in the centre of the root head of 
the newly siirouting plant, is never adulterated, and sells at a much higher 
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price than the ^ther kinds. The price of the pure drug at Kandaliar varies 

4 

from four to seven Indian Rs. per man4~Tahriz'' (about 3 lbs.), and of the 
inferior kinds from one and a half to three and a half liY(fian»'R§. per “ man.^^ 
The asafoetida ig common*ly used by tile ffluhaAmadan "population bf India 
as a condiment in several of flieir dishes, and especially mixed with “ JaZ." 
It is not an article of general consumption in ^ff^hanistan, though often 
prescribed as a warm r^edy for cold diseases by the native physicians, who 
also use it as ^ vermifuge. The fresh leaver of the ^plant, whicji h^ve the* 
same peculiar stench as its secretion, when cotiked are ^coftim*only use^ a^ an 
article of diet by those near whose abodes it grows. And the white inner, 
part of the stem of the full grown pla,nt, which *reaches»the stature of a man, 
is considered a delicacy when roasted, and flavored with and butter. . 

Among the numerous other indigenous wild plants -whose fruit, secretions, 
or the entire herb,'arf used by the^iratives aa domestic medicines, food, or for 
other useful purposes, my space permits the mention of a few only. 

The wild rue and wormwood have already been mentioned, as also the orchis. 
Severa^species of this genus are met with,,and one (orchis mascula) yields 
the dried tuber known as “ salib misri it is found only in certain spots in 
the mountains. There are two sorts met with in the bazars, and botli are 
known by the same name; one is imported from Russia and Persia, and the 
other is the produce of the indigenous plant. The imported •article is most 
esteemed, the tubers being of larger size, proportionally heavier and *of better 
quality than the htfme root. As sold in*’the bazars, however, both kinds are 
often found mixed with each other, $md always with the dried bulbs of a 
mountain squill. The cameFs thorn (hedgsarum albagi) which abounds 
throughout the country is said to^yiejd a kind of manna, the “ ^wrawya&i«** 
of the bazars. At Kandahar I have watqhed m^my patches of cameFs thorn 
through the year, but never succeeded in finding any signs of exudation of 
sap, or of the tears of manna. * Those who sell the drug, howdvev, say that it 
is only found in sandy wastes, where the plant grows in great patches often 
fciijgled with .the dwarf tamarisk, from which also manna is sometimes 
obtained. Such sandy regions are also the habitats of a'6j>ecies of flyrwh-icli 
by piercing the bark for the deposition of its eggs is probably the cause of 
the exudation of the manna. There are two kinds of manna met with, viz,: 
“ iuranjahin and sirkhisy,^' The camel’s thorn and perhaps the tamarisk are 
the usual sJs'urces of the “ tumnjahin, \ for as sold in the shops, its small round 
grain or tears are mixed with the withered red papilionaceoufi flowers of the 
camel’s thorn togetheV with its leaves aiM thorns, whjlst tlitf"** sirkkishV' which 
is in large grains, irregular masses or flat cakes mixed with little black or 
brown and rough fr^agments of broken twigs, is obtained from a tree tli.it 
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grows in the* higlilands of Cabul, ^nd is called by the natives cAoA” 

(blackwood) which is probably from its description a fraxinus* or omus. 

In the eastern highlands are found many species of the jujube tree (zi^yphus) 
called by th^ Ratines her and “ anab^'* They yiel^ edible fruits, which in 
.the dried state are bsed as cooling adjuncts to purgative drafts, and as sharbats* 
in catarrli and bronchial ^affections.^ The larger variety of is culti¬ 

vated as an orchard in many distripts. Generally distributed are the 
takhum (pistacia rabultca) and the khinjak (pis^acia^ Ichinjak), The fruit of 
* both are eatei^]^ thtv natives,* and yields an oil used for buripng and culinary 

purposiis. The kfiin^^k yields* quantities of a very terebintbiuate gum or 

* . ♦ 

» mastic, called by the natives mastak-i^kJdnjalCy^ and which, as also the 
dried fruit, are e^portfcd to tCe Punjab,•Sindh, Ac, 

*Viie mastic is u^jd as a masticatory, and jn various medicinal unguents and 
plasters; and the fruit; bruised, is used in sharbats, &c, as a warm stimulant 
and antispasinodic. The Achakzais, jftv Affglian ^tribe nnhabiting the Taba 
mountains, where these trees are very plentiful, use the fruit (preserved in 
skins and mixed with^their resin) ,as an ordinary article of diet; a favorite 
combination being made witb curds of milk and khinjak paste. The true 
pista tree (pistacia orieutalis), though occasional trees are met with, does not 
grow in Affghanistan. The pista nuts enter the country from Tash-kargan. 
Another tree yielding edible fruit is the ^^sanjif* of the Persians and the 
^^sauzilleh** “of the Affglians, (EloeagMs orientalis). It is found along the 
banks of water-courses in most districts, but is more plentiful in the western 
part of the country. The trees are remarkable for their silvery lepidote and 
aromatic foliage. The fruit (ompe) is usually eaten boiled with rice in the 
same manner as apricots, in the dried state, or else it is consumed fresh. A 
tree known by the vernacular term ^iainlak'^ (of which 1 have not succeeded 
in obtaining tin? flower^ yields a^small berry pbout.the size of a gooseberry. 
There are besi(ies several ^peeies of edible berries that grow wild in the hills; 
they are generally classed under the comprehensive term “ywrywro” by the 
natives : two or three that J have seen belong to the gesner family of plants. 
A great variety^ wild herbs, such as plantains, fumitory, marjoram,, bJhi, 
boru'ge, buglass,- &c., &c., (fee, are used as medicyies by the native phy¬ 
sicians, and some of them, as^ the chicory or wild endive, are cultivated for 
this purpose. Mushrooms in great variety and ptfier fungi niay be here 
mentioned, as being gathered as food iu most parts of the country. They 
are known by the Affghan.and Peraian terms kharere" and*“samaroyA,” 
and constitute a considerable portion of the food of some classes of the 
peasantry, the nomads, i^d espcciairy of the Hindu population of towns, &c, 
to whom they supply the place of meat. 
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Animals .ordinary domestic auimajs such as the horse, the camel, the 
CO#, and occasionally the bufialo, the sheep, the goat, &c. constitute the 
main w;ealth of the major portion of the inhabitants of Affghanistan. 

Horses form one of t\ie staple exports of the countiy.. %'hp indigenous 
* species is the yahu^' or baggage pon^ ; a hardy, activfc and stout* animal, 
of about fourteen hands, used mainly as a beast of, burden, though also for 
riding. They supply also' the reipounts for a considerable portion of the 
A Afghan Irregular Cavalry ^iid Artillery. The breed of horses known in 
India as CabuUhorses are principally from«M;iimannacand IVJ^ashad, ^vhilst 
those bred in the country are out of the maVes of ihf' •country by Persian 
horses, or rather a mixed breed between the inferion* varieties of the Turkoman 
horse, the Persian and Cabul lK)r3es indiscriminately. " 

The breed of horses in Affgl. ani^taii is said to have imprt*vcd greatly since 
the acquaintance of the Affghans with the British. The present ruler Amir 

I 

Dost Muhammad Kham hi\s taken cfifisiderable pains to diffuse Arab blood 
throughout his territories, and has now several extensive breeding establish¬ 
ments in which the horses as well as nianycof the inaifes^ are picked specimens 
of the Arab, Persian, and Turkoman breeds, v (This last is said to have a 
large share of Arab blood first introduced by the Arabs, when they overran 
this country in the early part of the eighth century, and since maintained 
by careful breeding.) The offspring of these, the Amir divides among hi^ 
chiefs and adherents, thus insuring tlneir distribution throughout ‘’the country. 
Too great a proportion, however, are speedily worn out or rendered unsound 
by overwork at a teifder age, the usual cuStum being to work colts at sixteen 
or eighteen months of age. Spavin and splints &c. are the most prevalent 
consequent diseases. The country horse or the camel, and mules, are 

the great means by which the entire t^:aiiS'it trade of the country is canied on, 
carts being unknown in, jnd uijsuitable to, ihe ce-untry. ® 

Oxen, though generally usued for agricultural purposes, in f^he plough, ahd 

I ^ 

for treading out the corn (which thej' do unmuzzled) &c. are also used as 
beasts of burden. 

^l)je cow, and in some places the buffalo, are kept for the they yield. The 
former are usually of a,small breed, but those of Kandahar are of a better 
kind, and more resemble the English animal both in size and the quality of 
the milk they yield. Milk and its components in their separate states form 
an important portion of the. diet of the Affghans, especially of the peasantry 
and those who lead a nomadic life. Afkjr the separation of the fatty portion 
of the milk in the form of butter, which is consunicd fresh aS “ maslccC^ or 
boiled for keeping as the remainirfg butter-i^Wk is either consumed in 

the fresh state (in which form it is considered a very nouji&hing and strength- 
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cning diet, with a slij^dit iiareotic action when not followed by (fxei’cise) oris ^ 
a&ide to allow tlie curds to form. This happens as soon as the fluid becomes 
acid, wliich occiys *jPoiitaneousl 3 f after standing 10 or 12 hours. Sometimes 
the congi'lation is hug*ried hy tfie adflitiJll of a few drops of the ^lilky sap of the , 
iig tree, whielt is collepted and dried for this pdr[)Ose; and this or the panir 
the dried fruit of a s^anaceous plant (Panreri^ congularis) is also used 
to congchite milk in tlie preparation of cheese, On^ the formation of the 
urd-^, the ^cl»ar supernatant is poured olF, and the cu^ds deprived of 
nearly all thyi^ Vaier by firm .pressure in a cloth. To this, a little salt is 
adtXid, and then handfuls of yie’ mass are shaped into small cakes about the 
si/y of a hen’s egg. T^iese ara dried in jjhe sun, t^nd soon become as bar^ as a 
stone and keep lor any time. They consist of nearly pure casein^ and are 
called “ hurt'' by the Ail^bans. When required for use, several of these cakes 
are steeped in hut water, and when* so^t are reduced Jo a paste iii a wooden 
bowl (“ hrut maX") and thus eaten with bread, n^cat or* vegetables, (irst a 
quantity of boiling gld" being poured over the mixture, whieh though very 
,NOur, astringent and greasy, is eaten with great relish by Aflghans, with wdiom 
it is a national dish. For this peculiarity of taste, they arc ridiculed by their 
more refined Persian neighbours, who for the special behoof of the AfFghans, 
have parodied tiie usual Arabic phrase expressive of surprise into “ Ld honla 
tea Id ilhth hrvia hliuri." Butter is made,by shaking the milk backwards and 
fijiwaids hi a su>j)eiided leathern bag or viaaakX^ In thrifty families the 
woiueti fasten the “ viasak" across the shoulders when grinding the corn, the 
to and fro action caused by which at the same time cliurns the milk. 

The sheep, which is entirely the fat-tailed variety, is of two kinds, that 
graze in se[)arate flocks. Tlie one alvvays has a white fleece, which is manu¬ 
factured into variolas honie-inadg stu^s, and is also ex[)orted of late years to a 
considerable extent. The *other kind has a russet brown or black wool, tiiese 
are called y?067/M»s*lieep, their skins being made iftto po^tins, whilst their wool, 
the produce of the shearing season, is used in the manufacture of felts of 
various kinds and other fabrics. Tiie sheep is a source of considerable piqliP' 
and constitutes tli^niairi wealth of the nomad population ; who use their 
milk as also that of the goat and camel for the same purposes as that of the 
cow and buflalo. Their flesh fo1*ms the main animal A)od of the Aflghans, 
wlio are great meat-eaters when they can alFord it, and prefer mutton to all 
other meats. The proddbe of the, sheayng season finds its way via Bombay 
and Karachi to Bedford. &e. whence it is returned in a considerably altered form 
as broad-cloths andg^tlier woollens. A»portion of the wohl which is exported 
to Persia (ghaiii and biojiinjTre-enters the country as Persian carj>ot8, khur- 
jines, fells, itc. During^lie autumn months, large numbers of sheep are 
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^ughtered tlirOugliout the country : their carcases, cut into convenient sizes, 
are rubbed with salt, dried in the sun, and stored by for winter use, the people 
during this season moving little out of their*houses. Thf at thus prepared 
is cidled by th^ natives Tdnde. Cut intjslicbs and fried with eggs,, it tastes not 
unlike salt pork or bacon ! oxbn and camels also are sjaughterfcd at the same 
season, and their flesh j)r(’served in a similar manner. And frequently an old 
horse who is not likely^ to weather the winter^ shares tlie same fate, the Affghan 
peasant considprin" all meat nourishing so Jong as it is not forbidden by law, / 
Many of the wild animals of Affghanistait are Ifunted*or* trapped for the 

sake of their furs, which are sometimes made qp into clothing in the couf.try 

® ^ • 
or are exported to Russia, pf these, the more common are the wolf and fox, 

met w'ith in all parts of the country, Tlie other (sagul^h) found in most of 

the rivers. The jebra (masfi-i-dopa) found in the Ghazni, Cabul, and 

Jalalabad districtr.. ,The squirrel (ma&li-i-parran) found in the Kohistan of 

Cabul. A tortoi.'»e-shelI ferret (mash-i-khor mar) found at Kandahar. This 

animal is often domesticated to keep vermin out of houses. A species of 

badger ((jorkdo ov gorkan) found in grave yards, more commonly at Cabul. 

A small leopard (zuz.) found in all parts of the country, but in greatest 

abundance in a sandv district south-west of Kandaliar. Its skin is used as a 


covering for saddles, &c.. The Persian lynx (siah gosh) is found at Kandahar 
and otlier parts of western Affgliaiystan, where, also the wild uss (gora kliaV.) 
antelopes, and wild bears abound. The hills contain the ibex, the‘wild goat, 
in the eastern purt,«the wild sheep, the “ bara singha,” bears, &c. and occasionally 
the tiger is met with. Porcupines and hedgehogs are common, as aUo in 
some parts, as in the Koliistau-i-Cabul, the doraga^' a hybrid betwemia male 
wolf and the female of the wild dog. 

In the desert sandy waste soutli of Kandahar abounds a .sort of lizard, or 
snake, called “ reg-maM' by the natives by whom* also they are consideied a 
very invigorating remedy in‘nervous debility and allied cbcnplaiuls. ^J’lioy 
are dried and exported, and being highly esteemed, sell at a high price viz.: 
from one to three llupees a piece at Kandahar. 

Industrial ,—The industrial productions of Affglianis?liii (exclusive of the 
produce of agricultural and agri horticultural labour, such as madder, tobacco, 
the various cultivated grains and fruits, &c. rthich, together with horse.s, some 
silk, furs aiiJ, of late years, sheep’s wool, constitute the staple export trade 
of the coubtry) consist of various w^arm fabrics sufi:ed to the climate, and of 
articles of domestic and general use in the country. ^ 

Of the first three there are thrle pri*cipal kinds viz. 1. manufactured 

ich is of a reddish brown 
colour and used exclusively in the manufacture ofvbarraks and felts. Some 
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, biirraks are woven from the wool of the white sheep; this, liawfve'r, is prin^- 
pally used in tlie manufacture of pashmina shawls, white felts,. &c. At 
Kandahar (the villages around) n sort of white blanked felt, called khosaiy i.s 
made fr(vn this wool^ and made up*iiit|^ winter cloaks*(khcfsai chogah) which 
are water-pro«f and very warm. . • 

2. Shuldri, —This cloth Is manufactured from thQ woolly down and hair of 

of the balkt or bacfcrian*camel. * * 

3. Kiirh is woven from the soft wool that groves at* the roots of the hair 
of the goat. ^ 

Of ea*ch of these fabrics there are many varieties, differing in the fineness 
of texture and material, and consequently in price, which ranges from 4 or 

9 * 9 9 

5 Rupees to 50 or GO Rupees for a piece seven or eight yards long by one 
yard’broad, or sufficient to make a native clo&k or “ cliotjaliP None of these 
fabrics are ever dyed, but they always have their natural colour, which varies 
from white to high grey, reddish grey, brown and tkhkljr^Twii. 

Silk is produced in more or less quantity in Cabul, Jalalabad, Kandahar, 
lioiat, &c. anti is lor the*niost jiart* consumed in the manufacture of home¬ 
made stufF^, though the best sorts are exported to the Panjab and Bombay. 

Cotton is cultivated in some districts, but the supply is small and used in 
the manufacture of coarse native cloths, lungis, &c. 

•Among the ^irticles of general and dopiestic use may be reckoned the produce 
of the viwious haudieraft trades usually pursued in cities, which here need no 
fuither mention than that they are yi a very depressed sta^te. 

Jn the same category of domestic articles may be included the Affghan 
rifle or jazail, and the charah or Affgfuin knife, the possession of one or both 
being considered indispensable by every household in the country. They are 
manufactured not only in the towns and cities, hut also in the villages, and are 

often turned out with very superior finish and* workmanship, and are often 

% 

daniasceened. ^]l\Mijazail carries with remarkable accuracy up to three hundred 
yards, but from its length and weight is always lired from a rest, which 
consists of a long iron prong attached by a hinge to the woodwork of the 
barrel about a fo^^ ' its muzzle. Some jazails are supplied with a very 
long and permanently fixed bayonet. The charah or Atfglian knife, a weapon 
peculiar to these people, (thougU used to some little extent by the Persians, 
just as the Affghans use the Persian dagger or pesli*kahz'') is,■‘In hands that 
know how to use it, a fonmidable one in close quarter fighting aqjong them¬ 
selves. The blade is usually two feet* in length, and tapers from its short 
handle where the blade is about twq and^^a half inches in depth to a fine 
point. The edge is alwa*;^ kept as sharp as a razor, and from it the blade 
gradually thickens to back which forms a broad rib of steel. The 

2 F 2 
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cliarah" is n*cv/?r iisrfl* with a'tlirust, but nlways w'ltli a strnij^lit blow usually 
dealt at the bead or outer surface of the limbs, and in tliis case as the 

I 

important nerves and vessels run alon^ the imicr surface* ,the^ wound is more 
frightful in appearance Uian really daggenous. <The Persian (faggeii on the 
contrary is only used with a thrust,. U'iually dealt at the chest or abdomen, and 
is tlierefore more datigeroys and likely te be fatal ift its effects. 

Origin of the Afghans .—The Affglians call tiienistJlves Ban4-Israil'^ or 
children of Israel, and'claii'n descent in a direct lino from Saul, t)je Benjumite^' 
king of Israel/ They adduce, however, no .'\uthentjc evi/lenjfe in sup*port of 
tlmir claim, which it may be here mentioned is not an exclusive one, siiice they 
admit «all other Muhammadans, Jew’s and Christians to be children of Israel, 

ft** 

excluding only idol worshippers and the heathen. All tVie records of the 
Affghans (and tiiey are mostly ti*aditionary) on the sul>ject of their origin and 
descent are extremely vague and incongruous, witliout dates ami abounding 
in fabulous and dist.)rted‘accounts of tlie deliverance of tlie Israelites from 
Egypt under Moses, of the ark of the covenant (Tdhnt i-sakina) of tlicir 
fights with tile Ainalakites, Philistines, &c. and they hut: moreover so mixed up 
with Muhammadanism as to give the whole the appearance of fiction or 
uncertainty. As an example the following accounts of tlie Ark of tlie cove¬ 
nant are taken from one of their histories of the doings of the Israelites in 
Palestine. ^ * 

‘‘The ^ tahut-i-sahina,^ the oracle of the ^ Ban-i-IsrdiV is des«ribed i)V 
some as a coffin ofwood, in wljicli were figured the forms of all 
the prophets of God. Its lengtli was three ^ arsh' (cubits) and the brea lth 
of two ^ arsh' It W’as given by God to Adam in paradise, and Adam at his 
death bequeathed it to his sou ‘ Sisli'' (^oth) and so on, it was handed down 
to Moses. * 

“Ibni-Abbas says it was* an image in the forrft of a cat. It had ahead 

I 

and a tail, and each eye was like a torch, and its forehead \v,as of emeralds, 
and no one had power to look on it. In the time of battle it travi-Ucd .like 
the wind, overpowered its enemies, and when Ban4-lsrdil lieard its sound, 
thej' knew that victory was on their side. On the day o^^attle they placed 
it before them and wlfen the oracle advanced, they advanced, and when it 
stood still Ban-i'Isr/dl also stood still. * 

“ Habb-biimMania says tliat it was an order from the will of God tliat 
spake words^. and that whatever difficulty arose befuretany of the Ban-i-hrd'f 
they represented the circumstance before the oracle and waited a 'reply to 
guide their actions, Recording tc*tbe statement of Ibn-i-A^ta, taken from tlie 
Koran it was two tables of the Mosaic Law, the staflf*of Moses, and the turban, 
shoes and staff of Aaron, contained in a coifiu.'’ 
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The following account *of the ortgiii of the* Affghaiis is •conipflecl from a 
careful perusal of several (seven) Affghan histories on this subject, kiinllj lent 
me hj the heir-a|y)^rent Sirdar Gholam Hydar Khan. The>e hooka date 
from 7(^to 252 years ago, ai^ profess^p give the ,ti:fte oBigin of the Affghan 
people and the cause of their settlement ii^ tht; country that flow bears tlieir 
name ; and are, it is afino^ needless to say, implicitly and reverently believed 
by the Affghans themsfl\^3. * • 

Sdrul or ijaul they say, who on becoming king’ of Israel was called Malik 
TwdhUt on acctfiwit pf^is Jieight^ had two sons, viz. IBaTaJchia ov IBaracliait, 
a?jd Ir&mia or Jcreyii^h, 

Both were born in the same hour, after the death of their fathe? (wlio 

• * * • * '' 

together with ten other sons, were killed fighting with the and of 

diiferent mothers, both of whom were of thft tribe of Lawi (Levi) and lived 
under the protection of Baud (David) Saruli’s successor. Barakhia and Iramia 
rose to exalted positions under the govenftnent of Dadfl. .The former prime- 
minister and the latter Commander-iu-Chief of the army. Barakhia had a son 
named “ and •IrJmia had & eon named AJghanna, Tliese, after tlie 

death of their father, filled the s'ame exalted positions under the government of 
Suleiman (Soloman) tluit their fathers did during the reign of Diiiid. Assaf 
had eigliteen sons, and Afglianua had forty sons. Al'ghanna under the directions 
5r Sulernan superintended the building of the Bait-ul-Mukaddas (tem[de of 
Jerusalem) which Diiud had commenced. At the death of Suleiman the 
families of Assaf and Afghanna wery amongst tlie chiefest of the Israelites and 
greatly increased after tlie deaths of Assaf and Afghanna. 

At the time that Bait-ul-Mukaddas"' was carried into captivity by 
Bhuka-n nasr'" (Nebuchadnezzar) the tribe of Afghanna adhered to tlie 
religion of their forefathers, and on accoifnt of the obstinacy with which they 
resisted the idolatrous fafth ot^ their conquerors* were, after the massacre of 
many thousand? of Israelites, lor this reason, banished from Sham (Talestine) 
\)^*o\'d^Y Bhuka-n^nasry Afier this, they took refuge in the mountains 
of‘‘and theHere they were called by the neigh¬ 
bouring people AJ/lfhdn and Ban-i-Israil. In these mountains tliey multqjlied 
and increased greatly, and after a protracted period of lighting, at length 
subdued the original inhabitants and became possessor’s of the country atnl 
gradua’lly extended their borders towards the Koliistaii-i-Cabul,i*Kandaliar and 

Ghazni. , 

At this time^ and till the rqipearance*of IMuhammad, this people, the Affghans, 
were readers of rhe Pentateuch an(^ obsugved the ordinances of the Mosaic 
law. Ill the nintli yeaf after Muhamm<ul announced himself as the pro¬ 
phet of God, and mo>r than 1500 years after the time of Solomon (this 
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Iiistorj dates i^^vyards of a century ago) bne Khalid bin WaJid'" an inha¬ 
bitant of Arabia and an Israelite, and one of the earliest disciples of the new 

« 

proplu*t, sent and informed the Affghans of tlic advent of,tjie last prophet of 
the times,” and eih©rted‘them to accept his. docV'ine. (Khalid^bin-Wodid is 
claimed by the Arabs as of thek own people, Walid^s maternal* grandfather 
Ahd-uUshams'^ being a riph man and a*chief of tfie famous tribe Koresliy 
whilst others assert that he was an*Arab by his father’s side, bis motlier only 
being an Israelitish woihan)! The Affghans on tlie receipt of letter ' 

held a conference of their elders and deputed pne Kais K\tis}r together 
with several other chiefs and learned men among them 'toeKhalid at Slediaa. 
These, on their arrival there embraced the new faith on Khalid’s exposition, 
and witli hinf vigorously aided the prophet in diffusing his doctrines by slaying 
all its opposers. Kais and his edmpanions iu the heigiit of tlieir religious 
zeal are said to have slain seventy unbelieving Koreshites in one day. And 
on being presented hefoVe tiie prophet, he treated them with distinction and 
enquiring their names and finding them all Hebrew ones, the prophet as a 
mark of his favour changed them for Arabfc ones, anh pi’omised them that the 
title rnaUh (king) which had beeu bestowed on their great ancestor SMil by 
(jrod, should never depart from them, but that their chiefs sliould bo Ct^tlled 
Maliks till the last day. And for the name Kais, tlie prophet substituted 
Abd‘Ur-rasliid whom afterwards on his departure for his own country h\; 
surnanied Pihtan or Pahtan or Bitan or Batan (which in the language of 
Syrian seamen is said to signif}’^ a rudder), at the same time drawing an apt 
simile between his now altered position, as the pilot of his people in the new 
faith, and that part of the ship that steeVs it in the way it should go. Tliis 
term has been corrujited by the lapse of time into PatMn,' and has been 
adopted by the Affghans or rather tlfe d'escendants of Kais as their national 
title, and is the appellation by* which they are known*in Hindustan. The real 
national name of this people is Bukhtan individually and Pukhta,na collectively. 

4 

This word is described as of Hebrew, some say Syrian, derivation, and signifies 
“•delivered,”‘‘set free.” The terms Pukhtan and Affghan are quite foreign 
to rrfany tribes inhabiting the country, but all three, viz., l^Jihtan and Pathan 
and Affghan, are properly applicable only to the descendants of Kais. 

Tiie genealogy of K^s is traced by thirty-sev^m generations to Malik Twalut 
or Siirnl, by forty-five to Jbrahim and by sixty-three to Adam. The writer of 
the or “ collection of genealogies” (tfcis book is referred to 

by all authors of Affghan history, bul is, as far as I can learn, an extinct, if 
not an imaginary worl^) traces the Jineagg of Kais thus,—l,^Kais was the son 
of 2 ; ’Ais the son of 3 ; Salal the son of 4; ’Abta ^on of 5 ; N’aim son of 6 ; 
Marah son of 7 ; Jaudar son of 8; Iskaiidar sun 9; liaina sou of 10; 
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Amin son o'l 11; MalilM son of *12; Shalam son pi* 13^Salat- son of 14 
Quarud son of dS; *Azim son of 16; Fahlol son of 17 ; Karam son of 18 
Mah^ son of lO^Jvimdifa soj» of 20; Maubul son of 21; Kais eon of 22 
*Alum^on of ; Islionuil jon o^ 24ij Harun son.o? 25 > Kamrod son of 26 
Alald son oC 27 ; Salinab son of 28 ; Twal^l son of 29 ; iJawi son of 30 
’Anul son of 31; 'rarij «on of 32 ^ Arzand son of 33 ; Maudol son of 34 
Masalim son of 35 ; Aff§liana son of S6 * Iraraia son of 37 ; Sariil son of 38 
Kaisli son qf 39 ; jNIalialab son of 40. Akhnoj soti o 1^41; Sarogh, son of 42 
Yahufia son Takqb (Isrufl) son of 44; Iskhak son of 45; Ibrahim sou 

o6 46^d’iirij Azlia^ son of 47 ^ Naklior son of 48 ; Sarogh son of 49; Sarogh 
son of 50; Hiid son of 51 ; *Abir son of 52 ; Salakh son of 53 ; Afr^ikhshad 
son of 54 ; SiuTi sou of 55 ; Noh son* of 56 ; '^^alang son of 57; Matosliakh 
son of 58 ; Joris 'on of 59 ; Yazd son of 06 ; Matalail son of 61; A nos son 
of 62; Shish son of 63, Adam. . 

Kais is said to have married a daughter of Kl^lid* aid by whom he had 
three sons in Ghor, viz. : Saniban, Batan, and Gharghasht. Be died at 
eighty-seven years ot ^e in 41 H. (662 A. D.) in Ghor. From the ahove- 
uamed three sons of Kais, the'whole of the present existing tribes ol Aflglian- 
istiiu trace their immediate descent. But strangely enough the Affghaii 
historians make no mention of the rest of the “ Ban-i-Tsrail” contemporaries 
t)f Kais, treating them as if they had never existed. In one book 1 have seen 
written,by MuHah Akhtar in 1163 H. (I741, A. D ) it is stated that previous 
to the time of Kais, Balo, whose offspring are called Baluch, Uzbak, and 
Atfglian were brethren ! The descendants of Saraban, Batan and Ghargliasbt, 
represented respectively in the pres^jnt day by the Durranis, Gliilzais, and 
Kakars, are traced into almost an infinity of branches in the genealogical tree, 
many of which have become decayed ^nd extinct, whilst on the other hand 
the number is kept up by the'contTuual productfion of new ones which spread 
out into an intricate network of tribes, clays, families and houses. Some of 
these are appended in a tabular form at the end of this paper. 

The offspring of Klialid bin Walid who was an Israelite, and of the same 
lineage as KaiSjJft’C settled in the neighbourhood of Baghdad in the country 
of Biarbakar (Mesopotamia) and are called Khalidi Affghans or simply Kha- 
lidis. And a portion of them who are settled in Affghanistan are known*as 
Uargakh or Ban gash. , » 

• Without considering^ the foregoing imperfect and doubtful data, which with 
hundr(?d 3 of like traditional are hanfled down for the most part orally from 
generation to geijeration, and stored^ by ^eiy village^priest in the country, 
tliere are several cogeffff reasons for believing this people to be of Israelitish 


origin. 
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Tlie strilving pWsiogOomic reseuiLIaiice tf the Afiglians to tlie Jews, whom 
though they rectigiiize as brethren, and the lineiige of Kaw their ancestor 
being'traced through Judah, they despise *on account^of their hartleiied 
infidelity, and regaad name as p|ie o[ reprpach, the law ol^equij-y, that 
• is blood for blo^d, *£c.; a man, marrying his deceased brothers wife; tlie 
inheritance of land and its division by, lots; tli^ seftiemeiit of important 
matters or disputes by a refereuci? to*' the elders df u village or tribe; the 
offering of sacrifices and* tlie sprinkling the blood upon the liiilel and side 
posts of the doors of the house in order to avert,pc^il^in.«*or impending 
calamity from its inmates, (typical of the Passover), and Ibi;similar reasbiis the 
ceremonial tran.derence of the sins of the commdiiity to the head of an heifer, 

I * * * 

sheep, or goat, and after leadidg it through and round the tillage or camp, 

slaughtering it beyond its limits,•or, as is sometimes done,^driving it into*tlie 

• 

wilderness (typical of the scape goat), the,giving service fur a specified time 
ill order to claim a vwfe^as'iid Jacol(*of old, &c, tlicsc and many other similar 
customs all tend to substantiate the claim of the Affghaiis to an Israelitisii 
origin. In connection with this subject, nfay be menCiotied a remarkable trait 
in tlie Atfgbaii character, equally participated in by the Muhainraadaii iiilia- 
bitaiits generally, and one very much resembling the continually denouneud 
and obstinately persevered in, sin of the Israelites of old. This ia their 
superstitious venciation of ziarats' holy shrines. These are alrnoslf 
innumerable and occupy every hill ?op in inhabited districts, and nre also 
abundant in the hijjlnvays and byeways,^wliere they are u-iually surrounded 
by a clump of trees. May not these be considered analogous to the “iiigli 
places,” and groves so frequently meiirioned in the Scripture liistory of the 
Israelites? As an instance of their frequency, 1 may mention that the city 
of Ghazni and its environs (and wlilth rt-cm this eircunifttancc is considered a 
peculiaily holy place) contains* one hundred and* ninftty-nine of tliese shrines 
of greater tir less sanctity. Each is kept in order by a FaUr*<^ Mullah^ and 
has its own history of the lioliness and miraculous powers of the, in many 
instances, fictitious dead, whose memory it commemorates, whilst the history 
itseKJ if not entirely fabulous, is owing to the wily policy ^ the priesthood. 
The fear and reverence vfith which these ziarats are regarded by the mass of 
the people of this couptry is«really astonishijig, and much greater i believe 
than in other Muhammadan countries, and they seem to hold a higher place 
in their estimation than, in practice at least, the Koraufor the leading precepts 
inculcated by it. 'Tlie most careless of *Mitsalma1^, understood in its' literal 
sense, that is an obser^r of the prtcepts^of Muhammad, wit^i however light a 
conscience he may omit his prayers and other religiJts ordinances, &c. would 
on no account leave a place he was sojourning in, without visiting its more 
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, fiivorite or fashionable ziarats and paying his respects to Mie saints whose 

memories they flommemorate. To visit all the chief ziarats in the’country is 
considAed a m^ritt^’ious religions duty, second only to the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. «The ziarafc,is not owly visitf^ as a religions dubj", lyit is resorted to 
by the subjects of disease, by those who have.ftiatters of importance in hand, 
and by those who have be?n overtaken by misfortune. The mediation of the 
defunct saint is besought on behalf of the ^ek, whilst for the remainder his 
•-blessing is believed to ensure success in the one instance and alleviation in 
the other. . • • 

Wow tliQ Alfghaws came mfo the country they now occupy, seems to bt, 
involved in mystery, tliougli, cui cryisidering the subject, no insuperable•objec- 
tions to the practic^ility of their transportation from Palestine to Affghan- 
istan present themselves. * 

The Affghans, according to their own ^count, after explosion from Sliam by 

® ® — 

onler of ** Puktu-n-nisr” settled.in the Kohistan-i-Gftr anil •the Koh-i-Ferozah. 
This last, it appears, is a range of mountains extending along the northern 
border of the Hazarah* couiitr}^^ and connecting the ea-itern prolongations 
of the Aburz range of Persia with the western spurs of the Hindu Kush. 
Though how or when they don’t know. Probably their emigration to these 
parts wiis the work of time, and was gradually performed. We know by the 
2n(l Kings, cliap. 17, verse 6, that “ li» Mie 9th year of Hosea, the King of 
Assyria tt)ok Samaria and carried Israel away into Assyria, and placed them 
in Ilahih and Habor, and by the rive^of Gozan and in the cities of the Medes.” 
This occurred under Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, about 722 B C. Two 
years previous to this, Tiglath Pileser took Gilead and Galilee and all the land 
of Naphthali and carried the IsraeHtes into Assyria. And subsequently 
about 587 B. C. after a long series of atlversities, previously foretold, the 
Jewjsh nation was destroyed, and the Jews carried in captivity to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzai^* In 536 B. C. Cyrus issued lAs famous edict liberating the 
Jews and all Israelites. During the long period of 188 years that elapsed 
iVom the first carrying away the Israelities by Tiglath Pileser to their finaP 
restoration by Cyr#^^it may be fairly assumed that they became distributed 
throughout the Medo-Persian Empire, at least tliroughout its populous^ 
part. Indeed we know by Esther chap. 3, ver^e 8 ainkcliap. 8, verse 9 that 
the Jevv’s were scattered throughout the province?; of the Medo-Persian 
enli)ire from India to EWiiopia. Now it is not impossible that #fter Cyrus 
issued his edict Jiberating| the' Israelites, many of them instead of availing 
themselves of their# emancipation to return fo Jerusalano^or Palestine, seized 
the opiiortunity, through dread of future Adversities, to escajto from the 
degraded treatment theyi^ad so long endured at the bauds ol their conquerors, 
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or else tlic}’ w<jre forced hy subsequent dynastic and political changes occurring 
in the Medo-Persian empire, to collect together for theif own protection 
from the persecution that met them on every hand, and m either cas6 under 
such circumsta^cel difficult mountain ceuntry would naturally he chosen 
as a place of refuge and retreat. may here digress to^ mention that 
the custom of casting tire “ pur” or “ lot” ref&rred to in the text above 
quoted \s still in common practice" among the Affghans under tlie names of 
“ Pura^^' “ Puchd*'^ in different districts. The Affghans also h?ve a tradition 
that the Khaihar was at one time inliabited by' the And tliis is 

referred to in the followinjr creed and denunciation of ^he Sunis ahains^; all 
heretfes. It runs thus : 

% 

“ Sarara Khak-i-rah-i-har chahar Sarvvar Ahubakr, ‘ Cmr/ Osman wa 
Haidar. ^ 

“ Ahubakr yar-i^ghar. 

. “ ’Umr Mir-i-difrradary ^ 

“ *Osman Sliali Sowar. 

“ ’Wa ’Ali lath liishkar ast. ' “ 

f 

Har ki uz in cliahr yakira khaiiaf dank kamtarfn-i-khars wa k!iuk wa 
“ Jahudln-i-khaibar ast.’^ 

Which literally translated runs thus: 

“ My head is the dust of the rvad of the four lords, Ahubakr, ’Uuis, 
^Osman and Haidar. 


Ahubakr, the friend of the cave. , . 

“ ’Umr, lord of peail possessurs. 

’Osman is a roval knight and 

4-0 . 

“ ’Ali (Haidar) is a conquering army. 

“ Whoever denies one of these lour is least of the bear, the liog and the 
“ Jew of the Khaihar.” ' 

To return from this digression from the Affghan account. The Affghans 
continued to occupy the Kohistan-i-ghor till the time that the Ghoride dymibty 
'succeeded that of Sebuktagin the Tartar chief on the throne of Ghazni about 
573 H. (1170 A. D.) And although many of them accompanied Muhammad 
Ghaznavi in 1011 A. B. on his victorious march to Dcllii and Somnath, and 
remained behind in Findust&n, thus laying the foundations of the colonies of 
Pathans that were afterwards established there, the Affghans did not then 
occupy Affghanistan as they do now. It was during* the reign of Shahab-ud- 
din a Ghoride sovereign and by his orders, that the pj^vinces around Giiazni viz. 
Kandahar, Cabul, Bajawar, Swati^’Ashpaghar, Koh-i-Suleiman and the country 
as far as Bakkar and Multin were colonized by Affghans, who, for this purpose 
were brought with their families and flocks, &>c, the Kohistaii-i-Ghor. 
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And the first spot colonized by them is said to be the'Kuh-uTvaasi or Kassi 
Ghoi^. (Persian'and Pukshta) a spur of the Takht-i-Suleiniaii range. The 
country occupied by,the provinctK above mentioned, that is.extending from 
Bajawar^n tiie nortl] to BaUcar south, a'lid fronl K^andahar on the 

west to the Indus on the east, was called > or “ jKoA,” that is 

Highlands and its inhabitaiTts “ BohiUa'^ or Higliliwiders. 

The Yusufzai Aflghafis*on being questioned as to whence they originally 
•^came, always* mention “ Ghwara MnrghcC' wliieli*they say is in Khorassan. 
This latter ternt applies to two different countries, viz. to the Persian province 
of Viiat 5ame, and al#o1;o all tlie country lying between Persia and tlie Bolati 
in one direction, and Bukhara ..and Beluchistan in the other. I have not met 
with the name “ U-hwara Murgha*^ in any book describing the origin of tlio 
Ali'i^hans that 1 have been able to peruse, but learn that there is a district of 
tills name e.xtending from near Mukiir to Kilat-i-Ghilzai, south of atfd paral- 

O • ^^6 * 

kl to the valley of the Tarnak. The name “ Ghtt^ra Mnrgha^' is said to be 

descriptive of the country to which it is applied, viz. that it is a good grazing 
country. In Pukhshtart gliwara means good, nourishing, &c. and murglia is 
the name of a grass well suited for pasturing. 

There are many tribes in Affghanistan, exclusive of the Kazzalbashies, Turks, 
and Tajiks, whose register not being found in the genealogy of the Affghans, 
e-Aluded by them from the right to the ^tles Ban-i-lsrail, Affghan or Pukhtdn> 
tliough from having adopted tbeir language, the Pukhslitu, and to some 
extent their customs, they have been.admitted into the noqjeiiclature of tribes 
known as Pathan in common with Affghans, to whom alone the title is properly 
applicable The origin of these tribes is very obscure. But the Affghan 
historians with a happy knack for invention, account for them all by special 
legends. For instance according to them at some indefinite period past, two 
men of the “ Ormur''' tribe*went out in search of game. Tlie tribe “ Ormur'^ are 
described as hailing been fire-worshippers, andneceived their name from this 
custom. Once a week they congregated for worship, men and women indis¬ 
criminately. At the conclusion of the ceremony the priest extinguishing the* 
file called out Orni^, (In Pukshtu or means ‘‘ fire’* and mur “dead.”) *Afe 
this signal, each man seized the woman nearest him, anTi whoever she was she^ 
became his wife till the next meeting, when chftnce clyinged the lot. The 
two njtin'who went out in search of game were named *and Zakaria, 

As*they proceeded tliey e«,nie upon the late encamping ground o£ an army. 
Here the* former found (the Pukshtu term for au iron cooking pot) 

and the latter a little boy, who had be^i leflt behind by dthe unknown army. 
Zakaria had many childrei^but Abdullah had none, and they accordingly 
agreed to change their rec^t acquisitions. Abdullah adopted the child as his 


a 
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son, and from .tlk? curious occurrence attending hia possession of liim named 
him Karrlie, and in due time found him a wife from his own tribe. The de- 

i 

scendants of this, Karrlie are called KarrJie Ke^i'ani or Eara^dna, and are divided 
into several tril:^;es/each which is iuf^turn subdivided into numerous 
and Zais, The chief tribe, incl«ii.ded under the name Karrhe Rm Oralczai^"* 
ZfniHj Mangalj Khattak^^^and Kharpjdni from ulHcli ]a»t sprung the tribes 
Zdziy Tori, Pari and Kharhaure. The Waziris are also sometimes included 
among the Karrhes, and 'the Palazaks though generally deseribed as the 
original (Hindu) inhabitants of the eastern portion of 'tiie country are 

sometimes classed with the KarrJies. ' * - 

• • 

« 

Th» tribes Ashtardni or Siarnni, Hashxrani or JKaslmni, Uanni^ and 
Wardah are described as of Arab descent, their ancestor Svad Muhammad 
surnamed Ge^n dardz from his long ringlets, being a lineal descendant by 
eleven gfenerations of the Ivalif Ali. All Jiese are to be found in Alfghiuiistaii 
except the IlannU- Who at an eaily period eiiugrated to Hindustan. 

The genealogical tables of the Affgbans, that is the lineal descendants of Kais, 
thougi\ they all agree in the main particulars are frequently at variance in the 
particulars regarding the smaller subdivisions and verifications of tl»e different 
tribes. They all agree, however, with regard to the origin of their finest tribe, 
the pride of the nation, the Ghilzais. These are by their own accoimts and 
as their name implies a misbegotten people, the descendants of an illegitimate 
son of a Ghoride Prince. Their account runs thus. At the time tlie Arai)9 
conquered Persia and Khoi assan, (about the close of the first century of the 
Muhammadan era) and entered the territory ofGhor, Shah Hussain a youthful 
prince of that country and an. ancestor of tlie Ghorides, Shal)*ud-diii and 
Mahmiid, fled from his own country and sought refuge in the mountains 
skirting’ Ghor. Here lie found an asylum under the roof of llatan the second 
son of Kais, and at whose hands he received all hosi'iltality, which he repaid by 
seducing his host’s daughter Bibi Mattu. The parents in order to avoid tlie 
disgrace that was predicted precipitated a formal marriage between the couple. 
The son that was shortly after born was named “ Ghalzoe'' from the attendant 
circumstances. In Pukshtu gliaV'* means a thief and “ .'rSW-’a son. Mattiibore 
Shah Hussain a second son named Ibrahim, who was surnamed “ Zod” great. 
This term became corrupted ifito “ LodV^ and was adopted by the elder branch of 
Ibrahim’s descendants, vflio supplied many of the kings of the Pathan dynasty at 
Delhi. The rest were from the tribe of Sur another brairdi of Ibrahim’s offspring. 
By a second wife named Bibi Mahi^ Shafi Hussaiti had a third son Sarvvani. But 

I 

Sliah Hussain not beirg an Affghan, his offspring took the name of their respec¬ 
tive mothers. Thus the tribe springing from Bibi'Mattu’s offspring were called 
Mahizai and those from Mattu’s were called Matta:^i, In the course of time, 
iiuwever, this fell intii disuse, gnd all were included under the term Qhalzai. 
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Eepout of tue Kaotahar Charitable Disfensabt. 
Intmduction.—Ow tlie an-ivaLof tlie Mission at Kandahar, in acccB’clance 
with tli^e insW'uctions of Go^ernn^ntj J proposed to;6stabiish^ a charitable dis¬ 
pensary iu tli£ city. The proposition was at fi^’st received with much suspicion ' 
and evident distrust, and the crowds qf applicants for medicine and advice of 
both sexes and all ag«s •wlio daily besieged the gate of the residency were 
• warned off by the sentri.*s in true Affghan style.* Stones flew freely amidst 
the crdwd,* whiliit tboSe vyitbin* reach were literally served with the butt end of 
tha tnu^lcet, and evej^rthc “ cold steel” was not entirely dispensed with, for on 
*the subsequent establisbmenl^of the dispensary one of the earliest apylicants 
was a sufferer froln a bayonet wound in* the batik, received at the door. In 
the ?ourse of a fei.^ weeks, mutual confidence having been established between 
the Mission and the beir-apparenk Sardar Gbolam Hydar Klian, the latter 
through the kindly exerted influence *of Major assigned an old 

empty serai adjoining the court of our residence for use as an hospital. At 
first the applicants ware*entirely fifim among the heir-apparen#9 soldiery, but 
gradually, as suspicion wore off,*the city people and villagers were admitted, 
and at t^ie end of the second month after the arrival of the Mission the 
dispensary was in full work. This news having gone abroad, people flocked in 
ft-orn all parts of the country, from Cabul, Ghazni, Farrah, Halmand, &c. 
Until the last however large numbers were refused admittance by the Affghan 
officials on the plea of their belonging to hostile tribes or being suspicious 
characters, and a confidential agent of the Sirdar was in constant attendance 
at the dispensary with the professed object of keeping tlie heir-a[»parent*s 
unruly subjects in proper order. The particulars concerning the dispensary 
being represented by the accompanying* formular returns, I propose after the 
foregoing prelimmary remark^ to note a few observations. Isb, on the climate 
of Kandahar, ,*2nd, on the diseases which may be attributed to it. 3rd, on 
the diseases* caused by the habits and mode of life of the people, and 4th 
concluding with some account of the healing art as practised by the Affghaws* 
Climate. —Kaijjl^ftiar has not a very salubrious climate. The mass of its 
inhabitants compared with those of the northern and eastern portions of the 
country are blear-eyed, fever siyicken and rheumatic, and suffer in a remarkable 
degree- from hajinorrlioidal affections. Indeed so preivaleiit is t4us disease, that 
>n the city of Kandali^r most families possess a domestic enema syringe, a 
mode oT treatment usually extremely fepuguant to Affghaus. 

By the Affghans the climate of ^Kani^yhar is conjured to that of Balk 
which is notoriously unlftiflitby. This, however, is probably an exaggeration. 
In a native work descriptive of the different districts in Affghanistan, the old 
city of Kandahar or Hussain Sbahr (which was destroyed about a century 
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and a quai'tor agq'by Nadir Shah) is descr'ihed as having from an parly period 
acquired a notoriety for unhealthiness, its inhahitauts being plagued with 
bloody' fluxes and frequent visitations of epidemic choler^, and as an iifstance 
Babar Bmlsbah is said td have lost forty^.soldiers uf the city guard.in Qne year 
from bloody flux alone. Shah Tfiimar'ali, as a sanitory measure phintfcd willow 

I 

trees on the banks of the canals that supplied tlFe city with water, hut it 
would appear without much resulti'fig'benefit, as after\lard3 it was the custom 
to transfer culpable govhrnovs of other districts to this one as a punishment. 

The present city is in no wise free from the morbific character assigned to 

■ '• 

its pretlecessor. About twelve years ago the city, in chmmon with tHe whfle 
district^ was visited by a severe outbreak of cholera, and again three years ago 
a similar epidemic ravaged the country and carried off great nimibers. The 
people remember these visitations'with horror, and point to a grave\"ar(l about 
three miles east and west on the plain, north of the city (and which did not 

I I 

previously exist) asi.a |>rouf of the Aiagnitude of their havoc. On the arrival 
of the Mission at Kandahar (2otli April, 1857) an e[»ideniic small-pox of the 
confluent kind*was raging in the city, and*a famine tTiatv prevailed at the same 
time added to the horrors of the pestilence. ‘ Indeed so great was the suffer¬ 
ing during the height of the epidemic, that our necessary ride through the 
city before reaching the open country and again on our return was quite a 
painful ordeal. * 

Every house had its doomed, dying, or dead, whilst the houseless lay naked 
in the pul)lic thoroughfares in the silence of death, or filling the already foully 
tainted atmosphere with their moans, the ravings of delirium, or the pangs 
of starvation, a feast to myriads of flies Who, whilst gorging themselves, filled 
the body with worms, and hastened away to disseminate the plague. The 
epidemic continued in its violence fot about six weeks after the arrival of the 
Mission. After this it gradually subsided,* but 'continued in a sporadic form 
until our departure, more than„a twelvemonth later. In fa<?ii,.the disease is 
endemic, and it is difiicult to see how, in common with other infections or 
ccuitagious diseases, once having occurred it should be otherwise, considering 
the utter negligence of all sanitary precautions, even the S^igiltest. On the 
contrary the numerous watercourses that circulate through the city are polluted 
u'ltli all manner of filth and oflal with which tbe streets abound, whilst the 


inhabitants instead of “ g/>ing about” outside the city, use the housetops and 
streets, even to the very threshold of their own dwellii^s. 

Daring the hot weatlier, intermittent^ and liiliolis remittent fevers we^re very 
rife, though the mortality was not extraordinary. These ^were followed in 
autumn by epidemic bowel-complaints which carriefi^lf many victims. And 
finally in winter, during December, January and FebMary, the city as well as 
the district gouerally (was visited by an epidemic and contagious continued 
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fever, of the typhoid typtf with reggprd to its a'sthenic- character, but remark¬ 
able for the great frequency of hepatic complication and jauudice. The 
mortaAity from thk epidemic very great, owing to want of proper care 
and protectiAi from the mutual ^ever^ty of the weflther# ‘ !for upwards of a 
month during the hoiglit of the cold weather tj^e deaths in the city of Kandahar * 
from tliis cause alone rang»d, as far as^*! could accurately learn, between 12 and 
15j|aily (though comrtioif report raised*the number to six or seven times this 
number) an4 the mortality was proportionately*great iu^the villages around. Af¬ 
ter the epidemic^ha^ r&ged in ils violence for about six weeks during tlie coldest 
pe^^iod (Jf'the winter^ it?changed.its character with the weather and in the begin- 
‘ ning of February when all the*^iow had disappeared the fever in ameasur^lost its 
typhoid eharacte!', andT occasionally the*continued was replaced by a remittent 
fever. But throughout, the presence of hepatttis and jaundice characterized the 
epidemic. During the latter stage i)f the epidemic, the fever usually came on 
suddenly, in tlie same manner as ordinatj' cases cBmmon continued fever, 
headache, giddiness and lassitude, &c. being the precursory symptoms. At 
first the fever was alwayS high, cxhfbiting much excitement of the sanguife¬ 
rous system. These symptouTs continued five six days, when the hepatic 
symptoms manifested themselves with more or less severity. In some cases 
the pain of the hypochondrium was hardly noticed by the patient though 
tleeply jaundiced, whilst in others with a similar sign of the suppression of bile 
the paiu in the hepatic region was very acute and affected the respiration, 
which became short and hurried and unless the inflammation was speedily 
reduced, it extended itself to the duodenum, causing distressing hiccough and 
vomiting, under which the j^atient sai^k between the 8th and ITtli days of the 
fever. About the time that the hepatic symptoms appeared, viz. between the 
5lh and 7lh days, the fever assumed a*low character marked by increased 
rapidity of pulse and losfc in fts for*ce, extreme Exhaustion, delirium or entire 
indifference to,all that passed around or concerned the patient himself, a dry 
brown or black and often immoveable tongue and abundant sordes ; and in 
many cases the peculiar odour so often observed in typhus cases, poisoned Uie 
whole room witl^i^ stench. The bowels in those cases attended with jaiflidice 
were with rare exceptions entirely inactive, and requir'd regulation by aperi¬ 
ents. At the beginning of the epidemic the* typhojd character manifested 
itself very early, on the 2nd or 3rd day, and not milVeqncntly from the very 
commencement of th^ attack this form of fever prevailed. But after the 
ciiange^in tlie character of the weather and the epidemic (already referred to) 
occurred, the feyer during the firs^ wetik of its course presented a distinct 
synochiil character succ^etfid by typhoid syaiptoins of now diminished severity. 

During th^ early peritJd of the epidemic the tendency to death in the great 
majority of cases was by asthenis and coma^combinei, the latter owing to 
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tJie presence of bjie in tiie bloo3, but the 'rormer exercising the preponderating 
influence. , But during the latter weeks of the epidemic on‘the contniry the 
latter was the most frequent mode of death,, tliough not^ entirely freeK>f the 
asthenic influenfe^ as indicated by cold^extrnniitiijji and the symjfJtoms,. already 
desciibed. • , . o » 

My native doctor Yakdl? Khan visited many cas«-8 in the city, and of 40 he 
took notes. Of these 18 had pnemnoiiia or other thoracic or pulmomiiy fom- 
plication, this predomtnanee iis justly attributable to tlie severity of the 
weatlier and want of protection from its inclemency. , 12 cj^ses.were complicat¬ 
ed with hepatitis and jaundice and 10 cases had diarrhoea and dysentei'y. d 
Further particulars were not obtainable, as Yakub Khan, a zealous and 
enthusiastic student of his profession, 'was himself attacked by this fever in a 
severe form, from the effects of Wiiich I much regret to say, he died. He was 
the first of our party (which had hitherto escaped infection) attacked, and 

» I 

being much respected a favon1?e on account of bis gentle manners and 
kindness towards the sick, had many visitors during Ids illness. These, one after 
the other, took the fever, so that withiii^'a peiiod of tliree weeks the whole 
of tlie native establishment of the dispensary, five in number, and several 
sepoys of our guard who lived under tlie same roof with him, were laid up 
with the fever, and many of the attendants of these again in their turn were 
attacked. The annexed tabular view will explain the characteristic particular^ 
of the various cases that occurred among our party, and who were consequently 
under observation'Jdiroughout their illness. 


Disease. 


Characterized Period of Cca- 5 


valescent. 


w Date of Death. 

e 


Treatment. 


Total 


cases. 


14 Hepatitis and 1 week, 
jaundice. 2 ditto, 
,3 ditto, 


Dysentery. 


Pneumonia. 


2 weeks,. 1 

'3 ditto, . 2 

i4 ditto, . 1 

1 

2 weeks,. 1 

,3 ditto. 1 


4 'Without com-1 week,. 2 

plication ter- 2 ditto.^ 2 

nnnating in 
sweats. ' 



On tlie 15th anil pal. and Op. Local 
12lh days of abstraction ofblood 
the fever. and blisfei-h, 

nine and .k id 

Bulpn. Btimulantb. 

... Mild opiates, Plum- 

^ bi acet. ui. Kuiuii 
^ and P. opii. 

... Col. op. and acet. 

^ bhs'iera and local 

beeding. 

... 0 Quinine and acid 

• sulpli. 

—Sujiporting 
broths and Jellies. 
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The fever usually ran its course iii*sixteeu days or three weeks. Kelapses 
were frequent, fr6m ri'^iug too soon, or from the slightest excess in diet. 

DurTiig the eiivly^part of Ajml, after having lasted for upwards oY four 
inonths,#this. fever disappeared, but* wa^^lollowed by-a fewf s(;attered cases of 
bilious reifiitWnt fever which, it appears, always prevails at Kandahar during 
the hot weather. * • . * 

The following synoptfeaT table of atmos^eric changes, formed from daily 


i observations •at Kandahar, vvill^convey a correct id5a of its climate. The year 
here contain^f^rfl* siasons»or nearly equal duration, viz.: 

^ Winter. —December, Januar^^ and February. Cloudy weather and storms ; 
snow, sleet and rain. Hard .Iros-jis, most severe in January and February. 
Wind northerly, va^ing between the east and west points, and easterly. 


. Temperature of the air. 


Max.... 6 A. M. open air 52 1 p. m. suR Hi Shade 59 8 p. m. open air 01 .’10 

Med.... ditto 36.8 ditto 78.‘li6 ditto ^.19 ^ ditto 4l.41> 

Miu.... ditto 15 ditto 36.30 ditto 42 ditto 3I.0O 


Spring. —March, Ap|il«and May* Cloudy and fair weather. Occasional 
rain and thunderstorms during first half of the season, in which also the nights 
are cold and frosty. In the latter half of tlie season the weather warms, 
dews fall at night and occasional dust storms occur. Winds westerly and 
b^uth-westei'ly. High easterly winds, cold and bleak, prevail in March. 

• Temperature of the air during this season. 


Max.... 1 

4 p. H. open 

air 78 

1 F. M. st^n 139 

Sliade 85 

8^ M. oj)en air 85 
ditto 69.35 

Med.... ; 

ditto 

56.23 

ditto 114.50 

ditto 70.8 

Min.... 1 

ditto 

31 

ditto 78 

• 

ditto 53 

ditto 44.45 


Summer. —June, July, August and part of September. Tlie lint season 
commences about the 20th June, andjast^ till about the 20th Siq>temher. It 
consists of two pexiods of 40 days wch, separated by an intervening fortniglit 
of cloudy and jooler weather, during which thunder storms occur in the 
mountains, though rain rarely falls on the plain! During this season a pestilen¬ 
tial hot wind often passes over the country. It blows from the westward and 
frequently strikes tjavellers on the road. It is called garamhad'" by^tiie 
natives, who have^i lively dread of it, and describe those struck by it as rarely 
recovering, but dying in a comatose state or becoming paralized. . 

The most prevalent wind durfng this season bfowe frefm tlw3 west during the 
day, but during the night, and till the sun be lisen a couple of hours, it blows 
from thg opposite direeflon. ^Dust storms are frequent and sever« 

Aferage temperature of the air during this season. 

• • * • 

Max.,.. 4 A. M. open air 86 f W- M. sun l.'O IJousc 96 8 P. Jr. open air Of 

Med... ditto 74 ditto 136.20 ditto 87.10 ditto S6.L5 

Min.,.. ditfo 63 ^ ditto 106 ditto .82 ditto 77 

2 u 
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During tliis reason *tlie wind in tlie evening anJ in the early morning fre¬ 
quently blows in warm and unrefresbing gusts, heated by thb radiation from 
the many bare i*pcky ranges that traverse tlie^country. r " 

Antmnn. —Part'‘of September, Ovljobe** and November. Sun powerful. 
Occasional dust storms and cVaudj weather towards the close of the season* 
Heavy dews. No rain on rarely. Winds variable? High north-easterly and 
north-westerly winds blow toward^' the close of the^ season. 

O c < 

Temperature 0 / air. , , 

w ^ 

Max.... 5 A. M. open air 65 1 P- M. sun 148 Shade 82 ' '18 P. M. open air 85 

Med.... ditto 50.57 ditto 123.50 ‘ ditto 70.^4fj ditto 61.15 
ditto 32 ditto 70 ''ditto 58 j ditto 51 

It is necessary here to observe that these observations wei‘e noted in a small 
court-yard in the centre of the (5lty. The morning and evening indications of 
the thermometer were for this reason spnie degrees higher during the cold 
weather than the aetu':^! t^-mperatui^ of the air in the open country. Indeed 
we often noticed tliat when tlie thermometer early in the morning in winter 
stood at several degrees above the freezing point, severe frosts prevailed at the 
same time outside the city. The indicatiobs marked as noted in the shade 
were registered daily in an ordinary flat roofed room of small dimensions with¬ 
out any mechanical means for raising or lowering the temperature. 

Diseases attrihutahle to the climate ,—Foremost amongst these stand fevets, 
principally intermittents and remittents, whilst continued fevers and small-pox, 
though at all tii/s^s met with in a sporadic form, are epidemic in particular 
seasons only. The first named fevers are prevalent' throughout the year, 
though more so in the spring and autumn, and are remarkable for the frequency 
of the tertian form. 

To the west of Kandahar in the Halmand district, these fevers prevail to an 
extraordinary degree, and the inhabitants there ‘sufFer greatly from their 
sequelae, ascites and anasarca. The former in advanced cases produces extreme 
distension of the abdominal walls, from which the navel projects in the form 
of a large semi-transparent globe full of water and intestine. In this district, 
and apparently confined to its limits along the banks o^ljhe river Halmand^ 
the anasarca produced by long continued intermittent fever assumes a very 
peculiar form. At first general and slight, t-he anasarca at length settles in 
one or other 61 the lower extremities, sometimes in both. Here the edema 
extending as high as the knee becomes permanent and somewhat increased, the 
integuments thicken and become bard,“and preseiifc coarse horizontal ciacks and 
fissures. The disease at first sig^t has^ the appearance of elephantiasis, but 
the skin pits distinctly on firm p*essuie, and on \fbanding it, some thin watery 
blood slowly exudes. The patients have a sickly sallow look with a yellowish 
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tinge in their skins. The lips and conjunctiv® are p^e and bloodless. The 
spleen is occasionally enlarged, sometimes smaller than usual, but more fre¬ 
quently withoqj; £H)preciable clfange in its size, and tender under pressure. 
Many patienlis frorii the Haknand^di^MCt suffering*from*thk disease sought 
relief at the Kandahar dispensary. On being^questioned, all asserted that this 
disease was very common iui their country, and tifey knew of others in their 
several villages, similarly afflicted. The natives attribute these diseases to the 
, water of the river Halmand, which is described as ill-flavored and often very 
muddy, and,g?flerally bears a bad repute. The soil is described as sandj' and 
^ gravelly, and eoveredJnear tWriver with a brush-wood of tamarisks, camels’ 
thorn, reeds, &c. The hot wgatluir is said to be of long duration and ftarfully 
severe ; so much that lead placed in the sun is soon rendered soft, and eggs 
similarly exposed speedjly become poached. 

Of an epidemic continued fever that ravaged Kandahaiyn the beginning of 

# • A 

1858, I have already given a description, and, iA far I can learn from 

enquiry, the disease there described is the form that continued fever usually 

• • 

assumes in this part orthe country. 

Diseases of tlie eye are numerous and extremely common, and though mot 
all attributable to the climate, may be mentioned here together. Cataract and 
amaurosis are more prevalent in some districts thau in others, and as regards 
^lie former, the Halmand district is ong o^ these. 

The inflammatory diseases of the eye in their numerous forms and various 
results are very common, and are t® be met with every ^Iiere. Acute coti- 
jimctivitis and corneitis (as often arising from strumous predisposition as from 
climatic changes) are the most prevalent eye diseases, and generally have an 
unfavourable tSrminatiou too often leading to total blindness. But tliis is 
not to be wondered at, considering the autagonistic modes of treatment the 
patjent ts at the same time subjected to. Though bled freely from the arm, 
purged and starved in order to reduce the inflatflmatioii, the good effects of such 
treatment are completely nullified by the local, applications. Fresh urine is 
the collyrium most in vogue, with this the eyes are washed morning an*d 
cv.eniqg, whilst, during the intervals, layers of raw onions are applied over the 
inflamed eye, or instead of this, powdered turmeric maJe into a paste with tliQ 
white of an egg is substituted. Tbe consequdhee is that yitense chemosis is 
produced, the cornea sloughs, the humours escape, fiflid the eye collapses or 
becomes completely disorganized.^ Among the numerous other diseases of the 
eye only Fterij^o and Entropion may be mentioned on account of their 
frequency. The latter or inversion of ttie ey<Sids and lasbes, is more frequently 
observed among females, and, through neglect or bad treatment, generally 
produces intense pannus. The only treatment adopted consists in charms, 

2 II 2 
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and tlje nofiiial'paKtt^ry appliL'tl to tlu; temples or crown of the head. Kvcn 
the alleviation of the disease by rooting out the inverted eje-lashes is not 
attempted. " r ^ ' 

Sliin disease, ^in aggravated form et Lirpra, 'is met with irf-the^-steppes 
occupying the western portion of-Affghanistau and is principally* colilined to 
the nomad population. -I saw but four sirch cases, though I hear the disease is 
common among the men of the desert. The eases refefred to were nearly all 
equally badly diseased, and they certainly were most repulsive objects of 
humanity. With little exception, the entire integument of'tbe body was 
affected. The cuticle was generally thickened and traversed by large irregular 
fissure^mostly in a horizontal direction, especially around the joints where 
they were deeper, and penetrated the cutis, from which ^ Ihin bloody fluid 
exuded at every movement of the joint. The cuticle adhered in large, loose, 
white or brownish and blood-stained s^^ales,’that fell off by the mere friction of 
the elotlies. which themseffes were lull of their debris. On enquiry I learnt 
that this disease prevailed more or less among the nomads of the desert 
(Shahara nishin) whose chief occupation is tending flocKs, and whose substitute 
for water for purposes of ablution, as enjoined by their religion, is sand or 
earth ! Impetiginous diseases of the scalp and herpetic affections, more 
especially Lupus, are met with every where. This last is far more frequent 
than the others, and from its aggravated character and disfigurement of life 


features, renders its unfortunate victims at once hideous objects of compassion 
and aversion. > 


Rheumatism and neuralgic affections are very generally prevalent through¬ 
out the year, and sciatica especially so. ^ro these the natives are predisposed by 
the open-air life they lead and their consequent exposure to the vicissitudes 
of tlie weather, not to omit the habi^ of sleeping in the open night air, which 
deposits a heavy dew upon and around them. Another disease common in 
this*country, and owing its origin to an opposite influence of the climate, is 
apoplexy and paralytic seizure. They attack young and old alike, and often 
occur without any appreciable cerebral disturbance. One or other of the 
extremities, or one side of the face or body, is all at once 'feo’zed with a numb¬ 
ness, sometimes accompanied by vertigo, followed by paralysis and a slow and 
gradual atrophy of the, limb e^isues. The natives attribute these diseases, as 
also St. Vitus’'Dance and epilepsy, to the evil influence of Genii, and observe 
that they are more prevalent at the time that apricots ripen, that is about 
June and July, than at other seasons. * 

tStone in tlie bladder is a commccj dise^ise in all parts of the country. 
Diseases earned by the habits of the people .—Though the habits and mode 
of life of the people of this country, and especially*'of that portion who are 



settled in large communities, tend in a great measure’ to pi*edispose them to 
the influences oV the diseases already mentioned, they are, apart from all 
climafic influence, Wihe exciting* cause of a large and very, frequent class of 
diseases^ amoftg whuih, one, Iriiat n^ed^rfio particular ^nentihn ^lere, despite the 
Affghan’^eternal boapting of the religious-autf orthodox life he leads, and the 
strict laws that prohibit prostitutes from plying their trade, stands forward 
as a public witness agafnst his moral delinquencies, were any needed in tlie 

j face of the Universally and ope^nl ^^ practised crime of sodomy, which may “ par 
excellence” be*Btylt>d^an AfFghau vice. 

^ Some particulars«f*the hahits aud mode of life of the people of Kandahar 
will explain how these^ circuiys-tayces affect the character and pnevatenee of 


certain diseases. ^ 

At Kandahar (and .other cities of Affghanistan do not differ materially 
from it in the following particulars) j;he inhabitants l^ead a very sedentary 
life. The majority of them rarely go o*ut8ide the* city ftall for months toge¬ 
ther. The air they live in is rarely free from the eifluvia of human deposits and 
all sorts of decomposing animal aud vegetable remains that are scattered over 
the streets and house-tops in every direction. After rain, the stench arising 
from these renders the air of the city almost unbearable, whilst during the 
hot months every gust ol wind raises clouds of this abomination that beats 
against the face and exposed portion^ of the body, and is a very frequent 
cause of'opthalmiu and skin diseases. The water that circulates through the city 
in numerous channels is every vvlie»e defiled b}" all niann^'^jf filth, and yet 
is generally used for drinking and domestic purposes. The people themselves, 
as might well be expected, are equally dirty in tlieir own persons; and though 
baths are nuirierous and much frequented, notwitl^stauding the questionable 
combu>tibles with which they are heated, their effects do not last half an 
hour, fur the bathers always come out of the bath in the same filthy clothes 
with which th«y entered it. • 

To account in a measure for this wretched state of things, it is necessary to 
state that the citizens are very heavily taxed (with the exception of straV, 
lyel fpid manure,#not a thing is allowed to enter or leave the city without 
paying a toll,) and oppressed by their rulers, who monopolize all the profitable 
occupations, and force the products of tliese <Tn the .people at an enhanced 
price. ' The ill-paid soldiery also look upon the eitiieus as fair game to make 
tip deficiencies in their^ay, aud fully act up to these views, as t^eir burglaries 
&c., are of necessity passed over unpunished by government. The inhabitants 
are, in consequcupe, hard worked, Jll-fed«and generally poor. In passing 
through the main bazar, tffe observer is striltk with the dirty and wretched 
appearance of*the mass of the population, who are in fact quite in keeping 
with the filthy state of the roads aud the uieoii look o^he shops aud houses. 
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Among tlie many diseases arising from sucli a state of affairs, scrofnla 
stands in the first rank on account of its prevalence in its varfous forms which 
here'need no further description, except that Its sulijects, crvii]g to their dirty 
personal habits, *the^effectS of carelessni^ atfd ignorance combinell-, and. other 
circumstances over wliich thej-. have no control, are jiiore than ordinarily 
wretched objects to beholdt ‘ ^ 

Syphilitic diseases are extremely common, and often*''met with in disgusting 
and repulsive forms. A peculiar skin disease owing its origin to a taint of 
this poison is found affecting most of the Kandaharis.^ - It' ft .said also to 
prevail at Cabul, This disease is characterized by a warty eruption that 
appearff in solitary patches in all parts of the body. The patches are of an 
oval or circular shape, from half an inch to two or three,inches in diameter. 
The diseased growth is raised above the skin, which is red, and rises gradually 
to the edge of the diseased structure.. The surface of the warts is covered 
with a dry yellowish whillfe crust corresponding with the extent of warty 
surface. On its removal, the red blunt papillo of the warts are exposed 

\ t 

through a thin layer of watery lymph that covers tliein, and which is a 

V 

contagious poison communicating the disease by contact with an abraded 
surface. At Kandahar the class of diseases to which the above is referred, 
is so prevalent in its various forms that young and old of both sexes are 
equally affected, not even excluding infants ; and the native medical men 
themselves admit that hardly one in twenty of the whole population' is free 
from the taint of^ttK? disease in some form or other. 

Hemorrhoidal affections, as already mentioned, are very prevalent, and 

I. 

attributable to the effects of a hot and dry climate, on the inhabitants already 
predisposed to such disea^s by the circumstances of their IWes previously 
mentioned, viz. want of exercise or recreation, bad air, hard work, indifferent 
food, mental oppression, and beastly vices, ^ 

Such are the principal diseases at Kandahar, which are worthy of note on 
account of peculiarity or frequency of occurrence. The following notes will, 
to some degree, indicate the manner in which their alleviation or cure is 

L ^ 

attempted. 

Healing art among the Afghans.—'Y\ie Affghan ^^halcims’' profe^ss them¬ 
selves the disciples of th? ^^Ynddnt hikmat'' the "theories of the ancient Greek 
physicians Galen, ('^ Jdlinhs'') Hippocrates BolcraC) Slz. However this 
may be, they, divide all diseases into an arbitrary cliissi^eation of hot and cold\ 
dry and moist^ and treat them respectively with remedies of an oppesite 
character, which are fur the most pa.rt alsp abitrarily assigned, tlie inajonty of 
tiiem being demulcent, aromatic, narcotic, others vege{ablc simples. 

They lino\Y nothing either of anatomy or pathology of diseaSes, and their 
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acquaintance with surgery is even less than that with medicine, and often 
really dangerous. 

° f . . . . ’ ♦ 

Lasers of ravv qpions and tarmeric, made into a paste v^ith urine or the 

white of eg^, is t^e univeiisal afpljji#tion, after‘stitchiilg, "to wounds oi* all 
sorts ; anti oifce applied is rarely removed befoAi the*expi ration of 10 or 12 days, 
the access of air to the wofind being •considered ve»y detrimental. Water in 
any shape is looked u^f^n'as positive poison, and its contact with the wound 
is religiously guarded against.^ ^ . * * * 

The actuij ffmitea:^, both by iron and moxa and the lancet, is in constant 
list for chronic pains *and swellings of all kinds and other diseases, wliilst in 
all cases, charms and certain/oriys bf |5rayer form an important ^arl? of the 
treatment. The (jg-utery is a very favorite remedy, and its patrons are to be 
recognized everywhere., A man has neuraTgia of the scalp, a row of half a 
dozen eschars, each the size of a rupee, fye at once burnt into the head from the 
forehead over the crown to the nape of t!ie neck, •'the Sufferer from sciatica 
applies the hot iron, and is soon covered from hip to heel with its marks, Tlie 
subject of ascites, in tfte vain hope of relief, has his abdominal walls burnt by 
the moxa, five or six great scars on each side, the middle line commemorating 
the fiery ordeal. The ancient dame, sightless by cataract, expects the restora¬ 
tion of her vision with tlic application of the hot iron to her temples. The 
fheumatic patient resorts to the cautejy as the remedy for his pains. The 
owner of a tumour expects it to vanish before fire, so he resorts to the hot 
iron. And even the crook-back ^bmits to the cauteryy^d has the entire 
hide of his back almost replaced by the scars of the searing iron or moxa. 
Indeed the cautery is a universal remedy, and the perseverance of the Affghaus 
in its use is really astonishing^nd deserving of better results. 

In gun-shot wounds, the track of th# bullet is always stuffed with a firm 
bougie of rolled cloth, whihh is'often, with occasional new substitutions, kept in 
for two years of more. In cases of compound^fracture, the broken ends being 
forced into place, the wound is crammed with sugar. The diminution of this 
by the discharges is replaced by iresh supplies, till the ends of the broken 
bone are thrown or the patient dies. 

The vis medic'atrix naturae and the tenacity of life, *which, among all sem^ 
barbarous people exposed to aJiardy and open air life,*exert a great influence 
towards the resolution of diseases and healing of wouiids &e. are often, among 
Wie Affghans, counteracted by the reckless manner in which th^r “ hakims'^ 
dose tliem with European drfigs and ofher remedies, of the properties of which 
they have not th^remotest idea. A^nongwiany othei^, corrosive sublimate, 
strong sulphuric acid, Woffiestershire and <fther hot sauces, Eau-de-Cologne, 
Macassar oil, and such like things, were frequently brought to me at Kandahar 
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* • • • 

to enligliteii theiivowners as to their therapeutical etlects and proper tlof^es, as 
in their liands they proved anything but successful remc<lies ! 

Tllese hakim are confined in their sphere of action to tUe tpwns and cities. 
But-iimong the rural population their <plact* is supplied the'villag;e priest 
(mullah) or else the patients doctor themselves, and their case is iar better 
than that of the towns-people. 

The priest-doctors naturally place most reliance m charms, prayers and 
pilgrimages, though at the same time they u&e the lancet and cautery in a 
learless manner. . • ^ 

Among the peasantry, the mode of treating fevers is as fellows. Tlie patient 
is placed on the lowest diet, for he gets iitUo gr no food, aud is vigorously 
shampooed and plied with warm diluiyits in order to produce perspiration, 
which is then kept up by excess ol clothing. Where this method proves unsuc¬ 
cessful, the “ post" or sheep skin is Resorted to, and it is thus managed. A 
sheep is killed and qUickly &>kinued, and the patient stripped to the loins, puts 
on the still warm skin as one would a coat; that portion of the skin covering 
the sheep’s shoulders serving as the sleeves, 'i'he inner surface of the removed 
skin is in contact with that of the man, whose body from the neck to the hi])s 
is closely and completely enveloped in it. This is kept on for two, three or four 
days, till the stench from its decomposing cellular tissue is no longer bearable. 
The skin commences to putrify in a fe>y hours after it is put on, and before 
long the already close and heated atmosphere of the room (caused by the 
numerous attendanbt and guests who flockMn for a share of mutton preparing 
for them) is soon loaded with its stench, which is neither concealed nor better¬ 
ed by the disagreeable nauseous fumes of burning “ sipand" a species of wild 
rue which, as I have already mentioned in another place, is always burnt at the 
bedside of the sick, &c. in this country. This use of the sheep’s skin is not 
confined to cases of fever only. It is also put on in acute infiarnmatory 
attacks of the thoracic and abdominal viscera. And in other 'kcal pains, the 
skin, or enough of it to envelope the affected part, is usually allowed a tiiul 
before resorting to the cautery. 

Tfie Affghan peasant’s practice of domestic surgery, thougib rather rough, is 
ouite as original aiid sensible (both being founded on experience) as that ol 
his domestic medicine-t For ^example, when a man happens to dislocate his 
thigh bone, the following is the method by which the reduction is attempted, 
and, as far as*I can learn, generally with a successful fcesult. For three days 
the patient is kept on very spare diet indeed, and’‘a constant state of nausea is 
maintained by plying l\im with frequent t and copious draughts of lukewarm 
water. During this period an q% or cow, which is tj be the cliief though 
unconscious operator iu the reduction of the dislocation, is tied up, allowed 
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only u scanty supply of of* straw, but no. water. At tlie endiof tlirec days (or 

buinie, according to circumstances) both the patient and cow being reduced 

respecffively to aj)rc^per state of debility and tiiirst, and well felted to perforin 

their s^aratl parts^in the rQducti«n,^ye former is'bPougliT- oilt and mounted 

au Caviriier’^ on the latter’s back, previooslj# covered with a blanket of felt. 

His legs are then well pulled down, awd the ankles,"drawn towards each other 

•under the ariimars bell^^ are here firmly seSured by cords. All the apparatus 

• being propeidy adjusted and the arrangements complete, the famished cow is led 

oft to a neig^^bBifrwi^^strearn and allowed to drink, which she does with avidity 

an*: to ^excess, sweUiifg visibly with each draught. The gradual extension, 

caused by the regularly increa^ing.bfft'rel of tlie cow, often, it is said, reduces 

• ** ® • 

the dislocation beftjje the animal has satfated herself. 

In dislocation of the ankle, the injured Hint) is buried in the earth and then 

Iniuled out forcibly. • ^ 

Dislocation of the shoulder is reduced *by placiitg an ^mpty “ masak''* or 

water skill in the armpit, securing the hand up to the opposite shoulder and 

then filling the sUin withVater. Its weight is said to reduce the dislocation. 

Tlie AfFghans have a curious idea, and their hakims know no better, that all 

the nerves and vessels of the body centre in the navel. A favourite mode 

therefore of treating many diseases is to pour a little almond oil or other 

ifiedicine on the navel as being the ‘‘Fons et origo malis.” A very common 

complaint among the debilitated and dyspeptic is “displacement” or “falling 

d )wu” or “ unsteadiness” of the nafel, as they idiomaticiiJny express it, and 

tlicir mode of treatment is as eccentric as the disease itself. 

The patient lies down on his back, whilst tlie operator seizing tlie navel 

tightly betweeii the tips of his#thuml) and finger, twists it with' a screw-like 

motion, and then pressing it down to the^pine draws it up again and repeats 

tlie screwing. This process is repeated on each side of the abdomen, and 

finally the navftf is pressed down to the spine*as at first, and the operator 

feeling tlie excited pulsations of the abdominal artery (aorta) now declares 

tliat the navel “ leaps” in its right place, and calls on the bystanders to fetl 

and judge for tli§mselves, and verify or otherwise his assertion. Thes&, on 

feeling the pulsations mentioned, in astonishment ifi his skill, give their 

verdict in favour of the ooerator. But the cmre does not end here. The 

* #• 

“straying fountain of all evil” being declared in its*propcr place, something 

must be done to prevent again wandering, or at least the patient’s imagining 

• • 

it does, and the process adopfed answers admirably. 

The operator s^zin^ ou‘‘ hand of^the |m.tient by ^he wrist, grasps the 
fleshy part between the tTiulRb and forefinger with tlie grip of a vice between 
the joints of lift O’VM thunfb and middle finger, and tortures the patient for 


1 

1 
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• . . . ^ ' 

.soreral moments with a rapid “ to and fro’’ gnawinc; action; tliis is repeated 

on thp other hand. Then the great cord of ves^'ds and nerves of each arm 
, » 
just as they issnf from ^the armpit are alternately caugjjt up between the 

operator’s thumib and fingers, pulled from the bone ^iko thir.strieg of a 

bow and gradually allowed*to esiiape with a grating movement fmra Vhe tight 

grip of the operator. The patient, now ^aint, persfjiring and bewildered by all 

the acutely painful twangs that *nav 0 so rapidly sl>6cked him, has a charm, ‘ 

with some verses from ^he Kuran written on it, tied about his l«ins, and is r 

I ' , II ^ 

assured that the refractory navel has returned to its place# < It*i^ long before 
lie resorts to thi^ treatment again, though the eliarm is oftoti changed/and'fihe 
cauterj ap{>lied to tlie navel to stop its vrfgrj^nt prnp('n«:i'tied. 
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lietum of ]>atiuiits IrcsTbed iu tbe'Cliarifcable’ Dispensary at Ivan'daliar from 
tlie Isfc May, 18f37 to tlie 30th April, 1858. 

• Dated KandaJtar, Is# 1858. * • 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

HO 
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2 

0 

0 

1 

0- 

0 
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3 

3 

2 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

1 
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Haemorrhois,. 

0 

53 

53 

•43 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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0 
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8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hepatitis,. 

0 

21 

2T 
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0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

9 

9 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Herpes,. 

0 

18 

18 
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4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Hydrocephalus,. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Icterus,.. 

0 

64 

64 

60 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Impetigo,.. 

0 

14 

1 

14 

9 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Iritis,.. 

0 

4 

4 

4 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O’ 

Laryngitis, . 

0 

7 

^ V 

6 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^^epra. .. «. • • . ■ 

0 

9 

9 

1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Leprosy, . .'N 

0 

7 

7 

\ 0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lumbago, . 

0 

55 

55 

51 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lupus, . 

]\Iorbus Cordis, .. .. 

0 

11 

11 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

dd 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto Coxarius, .. 

0 

2 

2 . 

0 

• 0 

0 

1 

• 1 

0 

0 

Necrosis, . 

0 

IG 

’ 10 

7 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Nephritis, .. .. 

o 

4 

4 

' 4 

• 0 

* 0 

b 

0 

0 

0 

Neuralgia, .. 

0 

34 

34 

31 

3 

0 


0 

0 

•0 

Odontalgia, . 

0 

• 63 

63 

63 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

Opthalmia, . 

0 

63 

63 

50 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Orchitis, . 

0 

19 

19 

18 

1 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Otitis, . 

0 
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98 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Palpitatio,. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

f 

% 

0 

0 1 

0 

Paralysis,.. 

0 

18 

18 

6 

4 

6 

0 

2H 

<3 

0 

l^arotvtis,. 

Oi 

4 

4 

2 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Periostitis, - . 

: 0 

37 

37 

34 

1 

0 

0 

^ i 

0 

0 

Phthisis pulmoualis, 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

Pleuritis, .. 

0 

27 

27 

26. 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pneumonia, . 

0 

12 

ih 

10 

'2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Podagra, . 

0 

% 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 ' 

0 

Polypus nasi,.. . 

0 

7 

7*^ 

5 

a. 

iO 


0 

0 

0 

Pronasis, . 

0 
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73 

70 

2 

0 

0 ! 
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0 

0 
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7 

7 

0 

1 
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• Diseases. 
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• 
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• 

•i 

.Cured. 
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• 
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QJ 

9^ 
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• 

3 

a 
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•o » 

a 
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• 

. 

a> 
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ft 

bo 

c 

'S 

3 
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p 

• 
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•0 

1 

.‘i 

1 

0 . 


0 

0 

0 

" 0 

iUieurnatismus,. 

0 
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5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Sables, . 

0 

38 

38 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

Sciatica, ^ !. 

0. 

09 
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22 

19 

3 

Kl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scorbutus, •.•t * .. 

Sc;oful»,.* A .. 

0 

44 

44 

42 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 
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26 

1 

22 

■1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Spermatorrhoea,,. 

o 

5, 

5 

5 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

Si)lenitis, ,,., . 

G 

dO 


45 

.10 

3 

0 

1* 

T) 

0 

Staph Yloma.^. 

0 , 

13 

if 

0 


7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Stri^ura Urethra, .... 

0 

4 

4 

% 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

S«bluxatio, . 

0 

1. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Syphilis Primit. 

u 

64 

64 

M 

64 

KP 

.0 

» 0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto Cousec. 

0 

76 

76 

G9 

# 

2 

* 0 

1 

0 

0 
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0 

2 

2 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

3* 
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0 

0 

. 0 

3 

0 

0 

Ditto Verus, .. 

0 

. 2 
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0 

2 

0 

0 

'J'oenia Solium,. 

0 

38 

38 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TonMllitis. 

0 

42 

42 

42 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

Tumor. 

0 

21 

21 

19 
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0 

2 

0 

0 

JUlcus, . 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

1 

Ditto Phagedoiiiic, .... 

0 

2 

•2, 

2 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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37 

37 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

Ditto Incisum,. 

0 
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64 

63 
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0 

0 

0 

1 

Ditto Sclopitorum, .... 

0 

15 

J5 

7 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 
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0 
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53 
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1 
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Of^crafloiift iferfJrmeir in the Kandahc^' Di^pcuf^ani fro}ni}sf J/t/v, 

1857 1858.' " - • 

• I 

Calculus Vesicm .—Three cases were Operated on bj lateral incision, willi 
a successful result in eatfli. 'Ther only case deserving of notice is oye in which 
there were two stones in the bladder united By a slender arpi#thaf brfcke on 
seizing for extraction, thus simplifjdng the process. In u*fourth case,«a sngall 
stone tjie size of a bean, escaping from thev bladdi'f, lodged in the membranous 
portion of the urethra, whenct its ejection was caused bjr fhe *jse of the warm 
hip bath and diuretics. A fifth* case resembled the last, But there w'erS four 
small stones each the size of a pea; th^y were also voided by the satne 
treatment as that pursued ^u the prerfous case. 

Cataract .—Sixteen cases were operated on ; in every instance depression of 
the lens was attempted. Seven of tliese cases were«cq,red, tolerable (in two 
cases very good) vision resulting. In five cafees vision was but imperfectly 
restored, two cases failed entirely, and two ceased to attend. 

Necrosis .—In six cases of this disease of the bones of the upper and lower 
extremities, the necrosed portions were removed by operation, and with a 
successful result in all. There was ifo peculiarity worthy of mention. 

Tumors .—tumors of greater or^less size were excised from various 
parts of the body. Of these three were fibrous, five fatty, two encysted and 
nine atheromatous. No case presented uny peculiarity worthy of mention. 



APPEJ»DIX I. 



Jn slfbmitting Ibllowing^ somarks on the botany of Affghanistan, I am 
constrained in apology for its incompleteness to premise that they j^re the 
result of very Iftnited opportunities oT^observ^tion in that portion only of 
the country traversed by the mission. The l;ubject is arranged in two parts 
in**accordance with the different hai>itats of the plants. Thus, in the first part 
are mentioned some of those plants more •commonh^ nfet*with on the plains^ 
and in the second some of the principal plants and forest trees found in the 
hills and mountains. •Bfit before entering on this description it will be as well 
first to dispose of a number of those common but widely distributed herbs tlia^ 
are found to occupy similar soils in different localities, and the general 
characters of which may be inferred from the following brief enumeration. 

• Plants of ciiltimted districts .—In all cultivated districts and occupying 
the cornfields, meadows, garden an^ orchards, and the roads and water¬ 
courses about them, exists a rank ^getation of herbs wliigh may be included 
under the comjirebcnsive term ' weeds.* Among these may be mentioned the 
common buttercup (ranunculus), the*pasque fl*wer (anemone), the mouse ear 
chickweed (n^yosurus), the larkspur (delphinium) and other genera, as also 
the nigella sattiva of the same family of plants, together with the plantain or 
ribbed grass, the corn bide bbttle, the fumitory, caperspurge, bindweed, &c., 
as*commonly {dund in the cornfields. The root of a variety of caperspurge 
with yellow inflorescence, is in common use among the peasantry as a 


purgative. , » 

The yellow or^millefoil, used as an aromatic bitter medicine by the natives 
under the na^ of hu^i-m&dardnf the wild chicdry, often cultivated for 
the sake of its seeds which ^are extensively *used in medicinal and other 
sbai’bats; and other composite plants such as the ox-eye, hatJRweed, dande¬ 
lion, ragworts, thistles, ^c., mint, thyme, basil and other labiate herbs, abound in 
the clover and lucerne fields, an’d chei[uer them with the varied hues of their 

flowers. The seeds of most of them are used in sharbats as medicines: those 

^ « li • • 

of basil are called “ tiihit^n-i-railidnf ansi are the most favourite of the 
“ Klninulcidna^ or “ cold*'* remedies of the native physicians. Several varieties 



vieium, ervum, astragalus and otlier smalV herbs of the leguminous order are 
niel with in the same situations as the above. The lesser ‘•orobanche is a 
comfnon parasite in the fields on the roots of the clover and lucerne, ant> it is 
also^frequently sfeen*in t£e tobacco plantatic^s. , ♦ 

The scurvey grass, the sliephfrd’^ purse and other cruciferie,. as *the wild 
mustard, wild turnip, &c.,,are trod on at^every step, on the road sides, where 
also saxifrages, dwarf mallows, the wild carrot, &c. abqnnd. 

In the gardens the ^ock arfd the common sorrel luxuriate; Mie latter is 
used as a pot herb by the natives. The shaily tanks of’tl^e, water-courses, are 

t ^ 

adorned by the star wort, the ragged robing Wie campion, the goose grass^ or 
cleaver^, as also by the cranesbill and othe.' pelargoniums, and occasionally the 
clematis or traveller’s joy is m‘et vvithV ^ * 

On the outskirts of cultivatiSu are met the datura, the seeds of which are 
used b}'^ the natives as a remedy in some foams of dyspepsia, the deadly niglTt- 
shade called “ and wln/se berries under the name of “ sag-augurk^' 

are commonly used as a sedative medicine; and another plant of the same 
family the bad-i-panlr'* (puneeria coagulhns) the b^Vries of which are eaten 
^as a carminative and also used fos, coagulating milk and making cheese, 
whence its name ; there are otlier plants of a similar kind. 

Bushes, duckweeds, &e., abound in the stagnant wet ditches, where also the 
fool’s pars 
found. 

Lowland plants,^T \\q plains of western Affghanistan or that portion of 

them contained between Ghuzni and Girishk, (my observations being limiterl 

within these points, though as»far as I*can learn the botanical character of 

the country does not differ materially so far wes/;vvard as llerat)^coii»istiJig as 

they do of sterile, gravelly and sandj expanses, curtailed and cut off from one 

another by mountain ridges of bare rock, are n'eithfer thietly populated nor 

well clothed with vegetation* The cultivated districts pivsent the only 

really green spots in this region, the rest is a wild desert, supporting scalLered 

patches of brushwood, but no large trees. ^ 

lu the cultivated districts the mulberry, the willow, the poplar, and the 

ash (fraxinus excelsior)' are the principal trees, and their ^yesoucc here is 
1 

owing to the agency of man. t ^ 

In the desert wastes, on the otlier hand, the vegetation is scant, trees arc 
rarely or not at all met with, and at scattered and distant intervals only a 
stunted brushwood prevails. This, in iandy 'spotts, is principally inafh'up of 
the dwarf tamarisk, growing from,the roots of which is often' seen tlie scaly 

if ( » ' 

leafless stem of the greater orobanche. The tamfTiisk is a source of the fuel 
used for domestic purposes in this region. 


ley, hemlock and other umbellifers, and some ranunculi, &c. ar^: 


L 
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Itri thill long twigs are \foi'l;ed intd baskets and coarse mats, *&c. la suck 
situations are also found several species of salsola, which are burned fcif the 
soda artd potash they yield. In #ther places the brushwood consists chiefly of 

scattered plants among whicluthe OAmelis thorn (whiOh is ^ften seen choked 

* y ® ^ • 

by the dense meshes of the parasitic dodder and is ihe source of the manna 
known as turaujabin^* thff Bpiny r^sh harrow (ononis spinosa) and many 
Dther genera of leguminan? plants, armed \v^th spines and bearing papiliona- 

■ ceous flowers, are the most common. The lon^ anti fiffrous root of the resh 

* ^ • • • • ° 

harrow is oft£n%»ud,by the natives as a tooth brush, and is hence called by 
them “ Vhta-i-7naswdk!\ The slender climbing stem of another plant found 
ill the hills, but of which I have ntjt Succeeded in obtaining a specin^en,4s also 
used for a similar purpose. The sensitTve miinosa and varieties of acacia, 
known by the term “ babul ,and belonging to the same order of plants as 
the above, ai’e also occasionally m«t w^th, especially in the south-western 
portion of the country. As also the hair, jujuBe *aiM otho^* species of 
zyzypluis. The Z. jujuba is often cultivated in orcliards for its edible fruit, 
which are also used as meflicine in iJronchial affections, &c. In some places 
occupying the sides and hollows *of ravines are found the rose bay (nerium ^ 
oleander) called by the natives hharzardh" from its poisonous effects on 
horses, asses, &c., the wild laburnum and various species of indigofera which 
more or less abound in all moist situati^s^in the country. 

Between these patches of stunted brushwood, the country is thinly clothed 
with grassy tufts and many herbs tljCt afford pasture to the ffocks that visit 
tins region in the winter and spring months. Deserving of mention (though 
already described in another placd) are Ihe absinth and wild rue on account 
of tlicir prevalince and universal distribution here. Besides the absinth many 
other composite plants are met with, but •principally the thistle or carduus 
genus, and mingled with *thes*e are found the orchis, Blue Flags and other 
si)Ocies of iris. #^uch are the principal plants woticed by the traveller, ^d 
will serve as an illustration of the kind of vegetation met with on the plains 
of Affghanistaii. • 

.To^um up th^, the flora of this region comprises many genera of*the 
Botanical ordo^Leguminosm, Composita;, Cruciferae,*Umbelliferae, Labiatae,^ 
Boraginaceffi, Solanace®, &c. aad of each of wbfch orej^rs several genera are 
cultivated. Thus of the first named, clover, lucerne, tfec. and various kinds of 
pt*a, bean, pulse and len^n, &c, are cultivated as food for man an^ beast. Of 
the Crucifer® the Cabul cabba^re, celebrated for its size and flavour, and species 
of sinopis called* “^arsl^am” raised fojthe oil yielded bjj its seeds, whilst the 
young leaves are used as greJhs, are the chief members. The carrot, fennel, 
cummin, corialider among the cultivated species, and the asafoetida and 


o 
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*^7i'omttV' (fraugos pabularia) &c, among wild spedes, represent Umbellifera\ 
T!ie last named is found in great abundance in the hilly couatry at Ghuziiee, 

andSs said to extend through Hazarah to*Herat. It is stored up as a very 

• • / * * ^ * * 
noyrishing fodder ‘for cattle and horses <Juring winter, Besi^'e® the orders 

mentioned, some fumitories, m^lvace®, saxifrages, orchids and garliaceie are 
common. Of this last order the madd^ (rubia Iftnctorum) is largely cultivat¬ 
ed and exported. The borage ortler'^is represented by the “forget-me-not;’’ 
borage, comfrey, alkanA,'v&,rietfes ofcjnoglossum, sympliytum, &e. But these ■ 
are more abundant in the higher grounds. c 

Mountain plants ,—The peculiar and charaeteristic distribution of vegetation 
in thesmopntains of AfFghanistan is wort^ny of notice. The great mass of the 
vegetation is confined chiefly to thfe main i^ountain ranges themselves and 
their immediate offshoots, and ‘gradually diminishing in abundance with the 
extension of the spurs starting off from these main ranges, is almost altogeTiher 
wanting on their distant terminal prolongations. This is well exemplified 
in the “ Sufed-koh” range. 

Here on the “ white mountain” itself an*d on its imftiediate branches, and at an 
elevation of between 6000 and 10,000 feet "above the sea, the vegetation is 
characterised by an abundant growth of large forest trees, among which 
conifers are the most noble and prominent. And several genera are met with ; 
of the following, I obtained specimens, viz. deodar (cedrus deodara) tRo 
spruce (abies excelsa) the long-leaved pine (pinus longifolia,) the cluster-pine 
(pinus pinaster,*) the edible pine, (p. pin^ia,) which yields the nut known as 
“ chalghoza,^ and the larch (p. larix). The hazel, the yew, the arbor vita? 
(thuja orientalis,) and the juniper, are also here met with, together with the 
walnut, the wild peach and almond, which l;ist is the sourev® of the bitter 

4 

almonds met with in the bazars. Growing under the shade of these are found 
several varieties of the rose, ‘the honey-suckle, thd* currant, the gooseberry, 

I 

thf hawthorn, rhododendron, &c. and a luxuriant herbage vegetation in which 
the ranunculus family holds an important place on account of the frequency 
dnd number of its genera. 

The lemon and wild vine are also met with here, as also tj^e “ amlulc but 

• * 

these are more commbn in the northern mountains. TliVi.'W'alnut and oak 

descend to the 8econda,ry heights, where theyibecome mixed with the ash, the 

* ( 

alder, the khinjak (pistacia khinjak) the arbor vitiE, jumper and species of 
phaca and .astragalus. Various indigoferae and the ^warf laburnum are ako 
here met with. Three varieties of oak are met* with on the Sufed-koh, viz. 
the ever-green, Jibe hqlly-leaved and tlie^kermes oak, ^ ^ 

Lower than these again, and at an elevatioif about 3000 to 6000 feet 
above the sea, the wild olive, species of rock rose, the wild privet, acacias, 



mimosas, the Barberry arftl species of zyzyphus, See, are mef^with; and in the 
eastern ranges rfs in the Miranzai and Afridi hills, the dwarf palm -(camserops 
Immilts) the acj^ia^tlie biguonia or trumpet flower, the sissoo, the safoadora 
persica, verhiia, acanthus, vai^ety ofgesnus, &c^are'al66‘met with. 

1 he loVestp or terminal ridges, especially itawards the* west, present a bare 
aspect, and support but ^ scanty "j^getation, which is for the most part 
* entirely herbal; shrubs !lre only occa^ioitally met with, but trees rarely or 
never.^ Th^plants here met with comprise m«st of thfese that form the under¬ 
growth or l^rBal yg^etalfion in tTie higher ranges. Labiate, compound and 
unAelliferous plants, Jre the moat common. Violets, various species of del¬ 
phinium, and other ^genera of rjinmnculace® are met with in the moist or 
sheltered portioh^of the hills, Whilsfr the rhubarb or “ ravdsh'^ plant, and 
many spiny and thorny species of the order ^yophylleae, abound in the opposite 
situations. Hare-bells, blue-bells and other campanulacese are sometimes here 
met with, but they are more abundant ih the higkfer fegloas ; the same may 
be said of the jointed fir bush, a variety of genetum. Orchids in great 
variety abound in the hills, as well as the higher plains ; and in spring their 
flowers clothe the country, with'a white carpet chequered by the varied hues of 
the red, white and yellow tulip, lilies, hyacinths, daffodils, &c. Ferns and 
mosses are confined for the most part to the highest ranges, not finding suffi¬ 
cient moisture in the lower ones. 

Such are the more familiar plants tnatAttract the attention of the traveller 
amongst a number of others, tbat^annot be recognized at this season of the 
year (June), their flowering period having passed by or not commenced. 




SUPPLEMENT. 




From 


To 


No. 1(T7 of 1857. 

« 

LIEUT?-OOL. H. B.*EDWAE.DES,.a 

* • , CofUmifih-ion*;!' aiul Sliffpcrintendeni, Pes\awur Divisioit. 


. CAPTAIN H. :g..JAMES, , 

« Offg. Secretary to the Chief Cc^nmissj<^er for the Punjab, 
, 0 * ** Peshawur, bth Fehi'uary, 1857. 

PoL\t{c(d, f* . , 

Sir,—B y letter No. 271^1 IJtk August, 1856, (conveyed in No. 695 
of 2 ^h Augusf, J.856 from your of^c^) instfuctiona were received from 
th^ Secretary to the Government of India for the Militaiy expedition 
in October into Upper Meeranzj'e and Kurram, to make an example of 
the refractory village of Dersummund, compel* an Understanding with 
the Zymooshts, and obtain satisfaction from the Toorees, subjects of 
Cabul, for raids made into our territories, I now proceed to report how 
far these objects have been carried out. 

2 . —While the question of an expedition was before Government, 
sundry changes took place in Meeranzye, some for the better, and some 

for the worse. / • 

_ • 

3. —The loyal faction* in De^^mmund (headed by Mullik Bungee) 

assured of a coming expedition, took 

it is the weakest party in wild tribes «ourage and recolonized an abandoned 

which sides widi us, for obvious purposes bamlet called Mummoo, which is an 
of their own, Tmay here mentiofc that 

out of the 400 shares of land into which important outpost of Dersummund, 
tlie land of Dersuminund is divic|pd, th» -p. r i ttt 

proprietors of only 30 paid their revenue and the r&fractory faction headed by 

with Bungee ,• ^lile those of 370 stood .Mulkhaie Or the locust'^ 

outrmid wereilned with Mulkbaie. ^ 

became sufficiently alarmed to come 
in to Captain Hendersen at Kohat and compound for ther rebellion Hby 
paying a finefcf 1000 Rupees, in addition to the arrears of'their 
revenue. ^ 

4. —This left only the Tdore^s and the !Symoc«hts im l^e. dealt with. 

5 . —The Toorees continued their raids in a very daAng manner, and 

excited popular in^gnaljon in one of them by murderiifg a little girl 
of the Khutiuk village of Kyrboga, because she would not mount 
behind a horseman? • » * • * 

fh—On the 2nd of September Narydb, one of the most important 
villaf^cs of Upper Mceriinzye, was thrown into confusion bv a deed nf 
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cold-blooded/afrocit}^ Tafluence iiu Naryiib diad long been divided 
between the rival families of Amir Kluin and Bostiin Kh:1n. Amir 

f 

Khtn had strongly espoused the side of Govcrjnncnt; and was 
chipfly supported'by his nephew Ti^meew. This yoi\ng in»ji a fine . 
specimen of a border yeomaft^' f^nd I remember him in tht) e:i^pedition 
of 1855 on his large bay mare^ witfe a tremeiidous lance, conspicuous 
among the horsemen of the valley. He had been fitly selected by* 
Captain Henderson to be jemadar of tjie^ Meeraijzye Sowar^; <and in * 
that capacity, had shown a determination to enfoVte* tiro or9efs of 
Government among his countrjmieh. lie# pomnitfed the two great- 
crimei of''arresting criminols, an^ collecting revenue. .This estranged 
his OTVTi party and strengthened Bostan’s ; and Bostafi seized up^rn the 
opportunity to-compass Tumeez^s dpath. First an ambush of'^he* 
Mummazye hill tried ; bht it failed. Domestic treachery was 

then resorted to; and Tumeez was seized from behind by his own 
ploughman, a Zymoosht named Ali'Shah, and-stabbed deliberately 
through and through from side to side, and from back to breast, by 
his own cousin Alum Shah. Bostan and his followers had all been in 
readiness, and immediately attack-ed Mullik Anar Khan, who was 
taken by surj)rise and deserted, ^hey pulled down his tower, ani 
became masters of the village. ^ 

7, —Naryab remained in rebellion till troops began to assemble at 
Kohat for the expedition. Bostan and his accomplices then fled to the 
hills, and a large body of Zymooslits from Torawuree helped them to 
carry off their crops. 

8. —On 22nd October, force of nearly. 5000 men (detailed in tlic 

Troops, 2io. margin), rendezvoused 

‘ of men. of puns. 

Dfetachment Peshawur mountain train,. 56 

Ditto No. 1 Punjab Lt. Field Battery, . -69 

• No. 3 ditto ditto,.114 

4rh Punjab Cavalry, .407 

Detacliraent 1st ditto,. 07 

Khuttuk Sowars of Kliwajub, Muhammad Khan, 150 

iJetachinnut 66th Goorkhaa,.,.,.680 

Dt Punjab Inhvitry# .. ..778 ' 

2iitl ditto ditto,,...?..... 

3rd ditto ditto, .. 747 

6tli ditto ditto,L.688 

No. 2 Company Punjab Sappers,.i... 40 

European Oihcers, . 40 

Ditto Non^CommisBioned ditto, .. ..Y* ^ 

Native ditto, .1.1... 73 

Brigadier and Staff, . 4 


Grand Total,,.,'...4,700 


4 at Hungoo in Lower 
Meeranzye, under the 
^ personal command oi' 
0 BrigatJUr Neville 
Q Chamberlain,and there 
I joined the expedition. 
( 9.—A more efficient 

t 

force, of equal num- 
0 be^s, perhaps never 
took the field in In¬ 
dia ; and it is wurt.b 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
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observing, as illustrativl; of the ftregular system, that there were not 
lifty Euro;^eans in -the camp. ^ . 

2u5.-i-On the fi3rd Octobdi* thq force marched to Tg'^h, and on 24th 
to Kahee, tfle bowier village of u^pier and loweJ Me§runzye, a great^dif- 
ference was perceptible in the feeling-of'tlie people* Jn 1855, the walls 
^ and houses had been covered witif %rm^ed men! Now all was quiet, no 
notice wa^ taken of arrival of the troops,^ ai^ the men and women 

* of th5 vHlagg j)ursued^their* usual avocations. * They had already paid 
th^jl^^veAie; and^having defied no orders, seemed perfectly,to under- 

• stand that they were safefthougji 5000'soldiers were encamped under 

their walls. • • • . * • 


IIT—Nothing had tended more to create this confidence, than the 
strict discipline which Brigadier Chamberlain invariably enforced. 

12. —At Kahee Captain Hendersoi* received infekigence that a large 
number of Meerunzye criminals had taken refuge in the village of 
Torawurree, which tiie Chief Commissioner will remember is inhabited 
by Zymoosht settlers from t\ie hills north-west of Meerunzye. In tlie 
expedition of 1855, greater consideration had been shown to Torawurree, 

^than to any of the other villages, through the good offices of Khwajah 
Mahomed Khan, the chief of K^ttyck, who, to gain the friendship 
of the Zymoosht clan, went so^r, I understand, as toj)ay the most of 
the Torawmrree revenue. In consequence of this prompt payment, the 
force had then no occasion to euQp,mp at Torawurree even for a single 
day. But, as usual, mild treatment was attributed to weakness; and 
not only the Zymooshts, but therr Biyigush neighbours, came to regard 
the tumble-dov^ wallcf Torawlirree as an impregnable fortress. Hence, 
every runaw^ blackguard in the valley, as our force again approached, 
so^ht anffl received asylum in this redoubtable Zymoosht village.'* * 

13. —^i^ongst thes§ refugees was a special ruffian named Meer, who 
.got^his^^lih^d by catching Hindu traders in bypaths and hanging 
them up by^me heels till they were sufibcated into delivery of theii;^ 
money. It was for tlie saket of paying off J/his gpntbman that a 
Bunya found courage to tell Captain Henderson Vf the criminals 


•hiding at Torawurr®e. ^ • 

14 ,—It v^^s at once decided to surprise them; and the plan was 
secretly arran^d bejwej^n Brigadier Ohamberlai®, Captain Henderson 
and myself: neither tlm officers of our own force nor the most friendly 
chiefs in camp were informed. Orders were given out for the usual 

2 L • * 
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■ »,-«* • 
march to Nufi^ next morning. The* Nuriib Voad was reconnoitered 

by engineers and improved by the sappers, and grounc^ at Nuriab 
was* selected for. the can^.. The criminSls of Nuriil> doubt con¬ 
gratulated themselyes iJhat they wer^ snug at Tofawirrree. * * 

15. —An hour Jjefore the time pppointet^ in the order books, the 

morning bugle sounded. The BrigSdier^s watc^ was supposed to have, 
gone wrong. It was,pitph d^rk and bitter col^, and there ,was every 
temptation to consider‘it a mistake. Butr Captain A^^s,*th^ staff 
officer, came round and put the Brigadier’s ord^s^ into tlie ispd of 
every commanding officer, aAd sooi^ eacK'troop and regiment was ' 
harrying fo its place. ' ' * , ^ * 

16. —From Kahee to Tora^urree is about 9 miles, and for half the 
distance the road is the same as that to Nuriab, Up to this point, the 
whole force proceeded ^isurely,* and none but commanding officers 
knew what was going to happen. Now, however, the troops broke 
into two columns; one keeping the road to Nutiab, and the other 
striking off to Torawurree. The friends of the Zymooshts became uneasy, 
but no man w'as allowed to go ahead. 

The cavalry pushed as rapidly across the plain as its broken anck 
bushy surface would allow; anci if^seemed almost hopeless to expect 
that the resounding hoofs of the hoi1^:!3 w'otild not alarm the whole 
country round; but guided by the tall peak behind Torawurree, which 
stood blackly out among the stars, we soon came upon the village and 
found all still. Not a dog barked. The cavalry divided^ half going 
round to the left, and half to t^e right; and threw a long cliain of 
horsemen between Torawurree and tlie*hills: Bay faintly broke while 
this was doing, and the Zymopshts and their guests awok^Jbo find them- 

I 

selves in a net. 

.17.—So entirely helpless were these boasters mow, that na*'4, sign of 
resistance was made. The headmen were summoned theSdWage 
to hear the terms dictated to them ; and unable to b^ovc that the 
plan had be^i^ k^pt sec;ret frbm our mosrt loyal Klians, they passionately 
reproached Khl/ajah Mahomed Khan Khuttuck, in our presence, 
with not haring saved them from ^ such a day, by a word of timely 
warning. % 

18.—We then told ^he Mullicks th!i.t we hgd cyjfiie dimply to appre¬ 
hend the offenders, to whom they had given asylum ; and ,we allowed 
half an hour for their surrender. ‘ 
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19, —Meanwhile two f'egiment^ of infantry and the •m'ountgiin guns 

came up, and took their stations, ready to act, if wg-nted. • 

20 . —JThe h«Jf» hour expir?jd without comgliancp. -l^essenger after 
messcilger seat in^.to flrge tlngft; and ever^ forbearance was t 3 x- 
hausted. But the Zyt^o(^hts werp sulky and dogged. They would 

^neither fight nor obey prders. Af Jen^th they were warned to send 
^ away their^women and ^hildren, as the gyns .weye about to be opened. 

* Even 1;his tl^y wo«I4 ^lot* df). The guns wore opened with blank 
cartri3g©j fn hope^bf intimidating them, but without effect. At last 

• shells were thrown into thtf vill^age ; and after about thirty rounds (to 
wliich not even*one Juzail replied) *Mie woiften were seen bursting out, 
of the village and running towards our* position, waving cloths, and 
holding up the Koran.-^' Th^ guns were instantly silenced, and the 
women sent back to tell the men that •they mirft no^ come out and lay 

• 

down their arms, or the batteries would re-open : slowly and angrily 

• * 

they came out, and threw their swords, daggers, pistols, and muskets 

down upon the plain, hut only by tivos and threes ; and still there was 

no sign of giving up the criminals, A regiment of infantry was ordered 

yito the village to search for arms and refugees. A soldier was 

w'ounded in a house, and the Zym^sht assailant killed upon the spot. 

*Still the criminals were conce^d. At length the stacks of winter 

fodder for the cattle were fired; and the wind carried the flames from 

house to house, setting off loaded* muskets that had been liidden in 

the straw. Then, one by one, the criminals were brought; each with 

protestations that he was the last! Upt Captain Henderson had the 

list of them in hffe hand* aifd patiently demanded the remainder. Last 

of 5*1 came the villain Meer. • 

* '***• 

21 soldiers were then recalled from the village, and the 

Zyiuot^l^jllowcd to extinguish the flames, which had destroyed about 
, , : • • *' one-third of their houses. The aAns"^ 

* . xi i. 1 1 1 • A A A i.\ 

.. 376 that had been surrendered, and the. 

.. *^0 •thirteen efiminais whcJiad been cap- 

Kiun 0^,. o % ^ 

S]ufl(i*s,. 29 tured, were alf sent off to our camp 

, and mixtiy more destroyed by fire. . j i aa u ^ » -j-i x 

^ ^ at*N uriab; and 100 hostages. With two 

or three hundred head of cattle, wore also carried away as security, 
till a fine of*EuPees*2^0(4shoLildlL)e pafd for the teng-standing scores 
of Torawurrep. • 

•22.—Tw'o or three lives only were*lost on the si^Je of the Zymoosht; 

1 9 ft 

^ n - * 
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and nope on otfrs. Two of our soldiers were* wounded in the scuffles 

' ■* 

in th^ villaere. 

23. —The prisoner Mger had an -old counterpanif gnven him for a 
cohering. Between th^ folds of it hie found ^^he'bowl of a^ iron* spoon, 
with which he pi*reed open big fetters in .^h6‘ night and escaped, 
though several shots were firjpd aai him as h^ ran. His luck was, 
great said the natiwqs,« “ for on reaching Tor^wurree he foijnd a hbard 
of plunder safe in the wall of his hous6, though the^rg^ was burnt ; 
and his wife delivered of a male child 

24. —The force halted at Nuriab<% from*^5th October till the 4th 
. November, adjudicating cases, realising ,revenue baldhces, and con- 

structing a new fort for the protection of Mullick Anar Khan and his 
supporters; at which the whole^popHlation of Nuriab w'ere made to 
work, as they had J)ermrtted BosfUn to demolish the eld man^s tower. In 
addition to this punishment, they were made to pay the revenue shares 
of Bostan, and the thirty other partizans,^who beuig more or less con¬ 
cerned in the murder of Tumeez, had fled to the hills before our arrival. 

25. —On the 4th November, we marched to Dersummud, every roof 
in this powerful village was loaded with the produce of the autum^i 
harvest, and had not the refractor^ spirits made a timely submission 
some weeks before, we should have iiij^icted immense loss upon them. 

26. —On the 5th we pushed on to Thull, our frontier village, where 
for three days we waited for some satisfactory communication from the 
Deputy Governor of Koomim, who had received orders Ipng ago from 
the Ameer of Cabul, to bring th« headmen of the Tooree tribe to me in 

Meerunzye ; there to answer for their own “raids, and*make any conn- 

% 

tercharges in their power against our subjects. I had Myself w^ntten 
^om Meerunzye, to beg the Deputy Governor to do so ; buVl seemed 
ifnable or unwilling to carry out his instructions, and it Remained 
for me to cross theKoorrum and exact satisfaction froiitf tl^^^ovjroes, as 
-ordered in para. 7tb of Mr, Edmonstone’s letter, 27 of llth 
August, 1866.- • ' . • 

27. —This being decided. Brigadier Chamberlain formed a depot at 
Thull, and ^placed all the sick and weakly n^en, ^pare camp equipage, 
and superfluous camp followers therein, in a well chofSn position on 
some low detafihed Bills, which the force in *hrec aaya so fortified with 
walls, that the 500 men left behind would hiTve been secure against 
any attack, though jione was apprehended. 
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28. —On ihe 8th Norember, the Torce ’ crossed the'K^ooiTum ; and 

# 

proceeding up the right bank through a country without U single 
village, encamge^ at Sirakhoa, ten miles from Thull. * • 

29. -#“In this inarch, I* first became awafej thfit. tte lands of our 
village of Thull are^ Jit limited, as I hftd supposed, almost entirely 

to the left bank of the KdShrum, but extended*to SirJikhoa, 

# # 

dO ,—Here we fouiW.the well-knowfl refugee Khuttuks of Dullund, 

■ Mulli#k Gbilzye ar^d iJis l^rojher Meer Must"*,, e^lablished in a thriving 
village^on^he b*oVder of Koorrum, under the protection of the Toorees. 
* These men had, ai*Ay rqfjuest, been pardoned by the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner on condition that.tbey lef? the Toorees (to whose raids thfiy were 
consCkntly gividg the aid of their courage and local knowledge,) and 
settled down quietly in our territory. This condition they did not 
fulBl, objecting to every plan which^aptain !^endeBson proposed, and 
showing a resolution to settle no where except in the neighbourhood 
of Dullund. But thej^ are beli^ed to have entirely stood aloof from 
the raids since they were phrdoned; and as this was the main point, 
I felt reluctant to insist on their abandoning such good lands as I 
^found them enjoying. It afterwards appeared, however, that they were 
by no means at ease among thci Toorees, with whom differences had 

lately arisen ; and before we lefj/ Koorrum, Ghilzye was very urgent 

# 

to be provided for elsewhere. The mattenimay well 1)6 left to work 
itself out in Captain Henderson^s hands. 

31. —On the 9th November we marched fourteen and half miles to 
the Ziarut of Hazir Peer. ^ We bad now entered the valley of Koorrum. 

32. —Here we meji a, Dooraneeofficer, deputed by the Deputy 
(J'^ernor of^oorrum, to attend our camp. He said the Toorees were 

and it was no wonder'that Gholam Jan (the Df?p.^ty) 

coul/\f:- ■ ■ ^ 

chief me» of the Toorees and Bungushes of Koorrum also 
begf»i to cg]!>t?iii; and behaved very politely.. It became clear that 
they had decided on not ^ghting till thej saw what terms were to be' 
imposed. For the present th^y contented tl,iemselv»ps '^with protesta¬ 
tions of innocence* and loud complaints against our subjects, 

34.—Frpm this place Ve had a choice of two roads, one up the river 
bank, thrpugh thCjcultivated cqpntryp and one over an upland waste 
loading to the Durwazuti Pass, and so regaining the Kooirura river. 

1 We chose "the latter for our adv§ince; made a march of ten and half 
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miles on the.lOth Nwember to a suitable oponing in tlie' waste; and 

emerged from the Durwazuh on the 11th at a spot called Koto Meajee, 

^ * _ 

3c5.—Gholam.Jaif, the Deputy Governor, met us on th® lOth^ He 
appeared to be!*; as Ifad heard, a debs-uched Doorapee, vdiomnit was 
impossible for the people to 1-efepect, and not oft^a necessafy to obey. 

36. —The Durwazuh Pass road for the first, or eastern half, a 
splendid one for guns ; and in the second half,, presents no difficulties 
which are not removable, by aVorking p^l*ty gofng ^n in advaijce^of the 

I 

artillery. But two cast iron axles of the nine-goiinder guns were 
broken in this march; and af; first gave ^j)i 0 officers of the force a 
strong dmpression that nine-poundp' guhs mu^st be toor heavy for hill 
countries, if they could not surmount so little formidable a road fis the 
one we had traversed. On examinatioi}, however, it proved that the 
axles had both been (p’aqjved nearly through fora long time previously; 
and on due consideration, I should say that it would be better to 
provide each nine-pounder gun with "a spare axle, than to deprive 
a frontier force, whose duty it must often be to attack small forts and 
hill side positions, of a piece so superior to the six-pounder in batter¬ 
ing power, elevated range, and certainty of aim. 

37. —^We were now in Upper KoQrrum, and the scene was a grand 
one. Beneath our camp at the fooV^of the Durwazuh Pass ran the 
deep blue river, rushing #n as if it knew that it had two hundred 
miles of cultivation yet to fertilize before it rested in the Indus, 
Before us lay the valley about eiglit miles in breadth, shelving upwards 
to the base of the “ Sufed Koli^^ qr white mountain, which luire 
springs abruptly from the plain, and rises to.p, height ®f about 15,000 
feet above the sea, A veil of snow was thinly spread qver its ^qii- 
mit the southern slope. (The northern side is, I believe 

..and deeply covered, and is conspicuous at Peshawur, above^'] r. 
bur range.) The distance was shut in by a spu?: running dowirCv«£,p.‘^bo 
mountain at right angles to the river; and we learnt thau+^iis wa; the 
Peywar Pass to Cabul, of whj^ch we had so often heard. The plain was 
dotted here d:rilU|here with Chenar tree^, which once must have been 
noble; but the Dooranee soldiers in the fort had looped most of them 
for firewood. Still they were a new and picturesque featiirc to eyes 
accustomed to Indian foliage ; apd the bracing cold pf the climate, with 
the thermometer below freezing point at night,^ and seldom reaching 
summer heat at noon, gave us a sense of European enjoyinent. 
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38. —The valley of ^oorrum is under the Government .of Sirdar 
Mahomed ^zim Khan, one of the sons of the' Ameer of Cabul; g.Tid 
is supposed to be\ontroll'ed \y a small rectan^l^-r, mud fort in this 
part of* ypper Kdorriwa. * The Deputy Gpvernor wished us to encamp i 
near it; and on pi^ceedrig to* the spot, I found' Mahomed Sirwur 

•Khan, a son of Si^ar Mahomed* A^im, about 12 years old, and 
, fairer than most Eur^ean children, waiting. *to welcome us. His 
carpets T^ere* spg'pad under* some trees by the side of a reservoir of 
wat#r; mnS he dicl'^e honor* of the reception with as much gravity 
* as if he had been a^grey *]&eard.»^ His mother is a native of Kogrrum, 
of the Bungusl^ clan, ^ was also *the mother of Sirdar Mahomed 
Azim Khan; and it i§ good policy letting the boy grow up in this re¬ 
mote valley, rather than at thS coujt; for it makes him hardy, and 
enlists the feelings cf the neighbouring race^ on hfs side in the event 
of a civil war. 

39. —The fort was original^ only a walled enclosure: but a few years 
ago the Toorees rose and destroyed it; since which it was rebuilt and 
surrounded with a fausse-braye and ditch. It is much out of repair, 
^nd had only a garrison of about one hundred and fifty Jezailchees. 

40. —Having thus arrived at th^tead-quarters of the local Govern- 

ment, I proceeded to the business of the expedition.» The Deputy 
Governor brought up tlie headmen of the Toorees ; and Captain Hender¬ 
son produced the plaintiffs from our border, supported by their re¬ 
spective witnesses. Chiefs jyad Mullicks. We then heard openly before 
the assembly every claim w'hich our subjects had to bring against the 
men of Koorrum; to \?hic1i the .accused jferty was called on to reply. 
SomAitues th® Toorees totally or partially‘denied the claim, or declared 
tha^fih/^'.::^ had been committed previous to the first settlement made 
with^^|^j.^^^!Dy Major Ccyke, (which was fixed as the limit of enquiry) 
and iljOu'^ul cases .were set aside, to be subsequently decide’d by 

the Mihom^tifn oaths which were mutually binding on the parties.-' 
But in general the accusations Vere acknowledged nou-^nly without 
shame, but with obvious relish and enjoyment; an® as a plaintiff 
called over Uie list of iis logt propeufcy, the Tooree robbers nftdded assent 
to article aftfey article, and grinned at the recollection of its capture. 
Occasionally wh^n aft cld ^loak, ot turban, or wesiiJ)on of any kind, was 
over-valued,*the thief would turn up his eyes with submission and 
^claim, ^^Tobah! Tobah 0 shaftieful! shame^il! that worth two 
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rupees I ," Ha&arbar-tobah a thousand shames! is this justice? 
Thp flung was absolutely worthless. 

41. —When.alHljie claims of our subjec*ls had been ^Card, tho Toorees 
prhduced their counter-charges, which were*'siirilarly dealt with! 

42. —Lastly^ the-doubtful cases wei'e suV milted to the ordeal of the 
oath; and I am afraid the Tooreesrwero not ovar particular in reducingo 
their bill by this proaessc The most notorious peijury was, however, ^ 
received with profound 'gravity. It wodl<f havQ; been sqandalbus tq the ‘ 
whole assembly to suppose that a Mahomedan C(yijld put his chand on 
the K^ran and lie. The utmost that (any*'plaintiff ventured on when 
sworn out of the field was'a jpinch of snuff aiAi a sigh.' 

43. —There was oue claim made by the Wuzeerees for five hundred 
sheep carried off within the last two m6*nths, which the Toorees resisted 
violently. “ The'W’uzebrees/^ they said, “are not your subjects; and 
your honor is not concerned in their Ipsses. We have been at war with 
them for generations, and shall remain so for generations more. To 
make us pay for Wuzeeree cattle is to put a knife to our very throats 
But the cattle had been carried off from our territory, and therefore 
was under our protection, and I wished to establish the principle that 
the Toorees must not cross our border to rob any one. So I compromised 
the matter by agreeing to take half^the price of the Wuzeeree cattle 
this once. 

44. —Finally, the account stood thus. 
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The settlement of the first four columns, with all jthe incidental 

disputes, occupied a week, and a day or two wpru then given to the 

Toorees to arrange for payment. * 

45.—During this interval we determined to reconnoitre the Peywar 
• ^ 
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Ta^s^ and at 3 a. oil 2Iht November, Brigadier Chamterla^n,. Cap- 
taitt Houd(^r.soii and myself, with a large party*of pfficers, sCai;tqd^ for 
that puvpose, •'We were foiir liours, at a sipart walk of the horses, 
getting to tire village (d‘ PSywar, V^’here ^re tw^ villages of this natne, 
upper and lower, the fonn^£ having the irrigated, and the latter the dry 
•lands. The road to ,this point wa« a^sross aTiard plain, through no 
^ cultivatiorv From to the crest, ^r l^othuP^ of the pass, we 

\verp one liou^^and *foftty nfiulites. Here we’fobnd a roofless tower 
occi^ied by two ay^jed Jajees^ dignified with the name of the AmeePa 
* Tlianah !*Frona the crest village oTLewunnee, at the Ja^ee^foot of 

the pass,'<we wSi^ lialf afl: hojLir, Tlift total* distance was estimated 9,3 
follows : 


To the village of lower Pey^ar from the mouth of^ 
the Durwazuh pass.T..T... ) 


1 7 miles 


the Durwazuh pass.T..T... ) 

From lower.Peywar to the cre^t ... ... 6^ ditto. 

()u to Lewunnee sit the Cabul end of the pass. 2 ditto. 


Total . 25 miles. 


w 

46-—The country rise^all th^ way to Peywar; but rapidly from 
Peywar to the Kothul, up a shelving plain of loose stohes, through a 
jungle of dwarf oaks (ilex). The liill itself is thickly covered with 
firs of many kinds. Captain Stradhey of the 66tb Goorkha regiment 
collected specimens of six,tainon^ which were the deodar, fhe common 
spruce, the juuiyer, and the c^’press/ The road up the Kothul was 
chf^ed with an immense caravan of wandering Ghilzyes with their 
■ ^leep* goats and grand stern dog^. Children were perched on 

tliXtcij^**^ the loads, and many Voinen carried jezails over their 
shoul^ri^.ir.swords in ^eir hands. The ascent, as at present traced, 
wiricfelfow'an^hen so sharply as to prevent guns from being dragged 
up byliorsel’; but 9-pounders could certainly be dragged by hand up"’ 
the pass with facility ; and witli a little making^, Ihe ro^d^ would admit 
9 f horses. Water flows down the pass all the way, iiiaeed, both ways 
towards thtf KoorruiS aud*toward^the Jajee countries, ice covered the 
'■‘vulets even*at noon; and some of our party made slides on the 
top of the pass. Tfij?air*was very bracjng and c8ld, but not disagree¬ 
ably so. Wt! all had great coats on, and were glad to button them up. 
^rom tho crest to tho Jajec eutruiice is^comparotively nolliing; the 
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Jajec.vajley berng triuch liigher thaii Koorrutfi, From a mound near 
the viU^gfe ’of Lcwipinee we looked over the Jajee country, ^here called 
Huryab ; and many Jajees who had workhd in the E^gineer^s ,Depart- 
melit at Kohat, cajne itp and aske.i tHere^were any^ fort^' to be 
built Two or three thousand-wq,rkinenft 9 uld^ be got from them at a 
few days^ warning. The Pey^arc hill is dry g,nd stony, and has no, 
underwood whatever.. ^TJie tjmber on it is but not of the largest 
size. The dense blac'k s'hade of the dedfltfrs ui^der a bpight^^life sky, 
and the boldness of some of the rocks, .gave a gi^pdeur td^ t^e s^ene 
not unworthy of a gate to central Asi&.,. *• , 

47.—The onward road \o Calral was said to \>e as' follows for an 

i ^ r 

army: 

From Peywar village to Alikheyl of ftie Jajees, about. miles 16 

To Sirkye alias tJzzrah of tbe^hilzyes, . ,, 10 

To Khwakee alias Khooshee of the Farseewans,. „ 14 

To Speersuug of.ditto, .!. ,, 16 

To Cabal, . ,, 16 


Total miles. 


78 


But we were told that for a hor;^man, or a cossid, it is only two 
days’ journey ;• and an old A’^akeel of the Ameers, who met me at the 
pass, said afterwards that he had been five days coming to our camp, 
but should return in three; so I thftik the distance must be less than 
calculated albove. ^ , 

48.—Besides the Peywar, ^hev3 are two other Passes on this road to 
Cabul, but of less importance; and as far*as*I can make out fppm 
de^iQ’iption, quite insignificairt in comparison to the Khoohd Cabul^jV^ ^ 
which lies between Cabul and the'Khyber. The first is at^i^li^^y^so 
called from its red earth. The second is b^re reaching ;^Kh^?;akee. 
These two “ Kothuls” with the space between them,( ^re colI^jRvely 
dialled the “ Dobundee” pass, or the Shootur Girdun” (camel’s neck.) 
It is very wjqdi^g anTl narrow; through a jungle of trees, which has 
given this partbf the road the additional name of “ Hazar duruknt,’’ 
or'thousand Vrees. I mention all thfese namps, because tlicy are very 
puzzling to an enquirer till he finds that they refer to the^same march. 
And I should add thj^c in the rqiddle of the Fhoc<;ur Girdun, about 
koss from Sirkye (towards Cabul) there is a* Ghilzye village called 
Akhoond Klieyh 
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49.—The elevation of the Peywar Pass was estiraated -by Captain 
Strachey td be 7^000 feet alpve the sea^ but as a*hill^ it is inferior to 
the Kohfit pjjss** ^ t ' • 

■ 50,—its \\iestern sitfpe belongs to th.e Jftjee tribe; its eastern to the 
Toorees of Koorrum. ButHhe Miyiguis* who Ijve oVer the back of the 
•hill,^haye secured an interest in the pass by building a village called 
^ Mungul,"* at the notth^rn si<^ of the foot of the ascent from Koorrum. 

51. —Th^ Kfithul is many miles to the north of the Koorrum 

^rivef; blit there is*^other/oad from thg Koorrum valley to that of the 

Jajees, which follovjs^he course*of tlie^ streai]^. It does not go flp the bed 
of the. river but^ver anothet, Kothul^^ which is more difficult and 
winding than that of Peywar.^ Sirdar Mahomed Azitn Khan only 
brings his regiments by that ro^ to Koorrum viliea t^e Peywar villages 
are in rebellion. 

52. —On the wholej^this reconnaissance left on my mind no doubt that 
though the acflial roadway of‘the Khyber Pass may contain no ascent 
so great as the Peywar Kothul, yet that the Peywar Pass would have, 
for a British Indian army, the following advantages : 

• 1st.—That it is a single hill to be fought up one side and down 
the other, and there is an end of gt. It would be an operation of a 
fe^'/ hours if well defended : whereas the Khyber has two full marches 
of the most defensible ground in Affghanistan. 

2 ndly.—This route turns the wliole of the Afreedee mountains— 

# 

experience ]im shown us that the ^fi*eedees are the stoutest' and most 
blood-thirsty of tribes on this frontier. ^We have had much colli- 
. siontwith them, and the hostility has become inveterate. The people 
"ol'feo'A'rum hdve committed raids in Meerunzye ; but our expeditiofi 
dem&fiid^^ compensation led to no collision, and ended rather in good 
•feeling *than otherwise. ^ , 

■ drdlv^,—The ^Jlite would lie through our own Ki)}iat district as far as 
the Koojrrum country, so that our communications would be good. The 
Koorrum valley is open, and affords supplies of i^very If going 

up a/enemies to Cabul, we should occupy the fort in Kqprrum, and 
make that aifother lin^ in c?>mmunication with Koliat. 

53. —Were^ a l^rge^ force goings into »A.ffghamstan, i]; must either 


\ Our oauip in Koorrum liad been found by experiment to be 4,500 feet above tlie 

a i and It was rou»lily calculated that tlie crest of war was feet higher, 

2 &i.2 . ' 
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marcli tlifongli f.he Khyber in two dirisions, as Generals Pollock and 
Nott relurned, or ffhd another route for one column. Such a r^nte is 
afforded by the PeyVar Ifne; and greatjv strategical advnntagesdn a war 
might result from a double aRlvance, dividing thft resistanee. ^ 

54. —It remains, however, t6 explpre tlw^S'est^of the Peywar route 
from the Jajee valley to Cabdl; and this wilr^o a great extent be 
effected by Major Lumsden E?nd Lieutenant Pi Lumsden oti their way 
to Kandahar. We shall then be able not on!}' to compare the Peywar 
with the Khyber pass, but the passes aUove Peyw^ with thotfe above 
the Kh^’ber, and so ascertain the n^eriy of fCach line. 

55. —The question occurs, ‘r Why shonld*armies-huA^e used the Khyber 
pass, if the Peywar pass be easier?’^ I hare heard, that on one 
occasion Jsadir Slight did take the‘Peyifar route, though I know of no 
authority for the tradition. The Emperor Baber who several times 
invaded Hindustan undoubtedly enutnerates the ^Peywar route as one 
of the four known to him. His wt>rds arc, “ from Hindiistan there are 
four roads which lead up to Cabul. One of these is by way t»f the 
Lunghanat, and comes by the hill of Khyber, in which there is 
one short hill pass; another roodl leads hj Bnvgnsh ; a third by 
Naghz, and the fourth by Fermul. \In all these roads there are passes 
of more or less difficulty/^ The Bungush country we know to consist 
of Kohat and Hungoo, in our territory, and Koorrurn in the Ameer’s, 
The Peywar hill is in fact the Bungush boundary. The Toorees have 

i 

now got the better of the Bungush in Koorrurn ; but theEnngush still 
equal them there in numbers. Further on, in the sarne passage, Baber 
writes that Those again who cross'’ (the Indus) “ at Dinkot tak^he 
Btltfffush road,” which shews that the route was in common use^ /J/ie 
Editor says, ^‘'Dinkot is probably at or near the present Kiiooshii/^urli/'* 

5,6,—In one part of this passage the Emperor says, that thd^^e who 
take the Khyber route cross the Indus at Nelab”c^betweei^ Attok 
and Khoosliialgarh) adding, that in the winter season,"nowever, they 
cross the Sind,, the river of Sewad,t and the river of Cabul, 

aboA^e the conflux of this last river with the Sind.J In most the 


• For the text pf these quotations,the Events of tlie^ear 91C/’ in the “ Memoirs 
of Zulioor-u(i-deen Maliomed Eaber,^Emperor of Hi^duatwi, wriUen by himself in the 
Jaghaftai-i'urki, ai d translated parlly by the late Johu Leyden, Esquire, M. D, partly by 
Erskmc, Esquire, p. 140. « 

t The Swat river. 

, j TJie Indus. 
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expeditions which I made into Hindustan, I forded these rivpra in this 
way^ but^the last time when I invaded that* coijiitfy I cr6s§e^ at the 
Nilfib .passage hi boats:* ^Except at the place^that has been men- 
tioneCj ^ (Hat iS ajjoye He confitix) ^le ri^er Sind can no wh^e b^ 
passed unless in bbats/^^Frotn ihia a'ccount it may be gatliered that 

• one reason of comijjg^ by the Kliybe^; or mo5t northern route, was to 
let the army ford all tijie rivers which uiyte at^Attock, and if the season 
did not*allQ#%fpfdftig» boats ^ere procurable at Nilab, which was once a 
place tf importaiV^j thoughtnow a ruin. 

57. "%But I should tta^ the Shief reason why native armies 
(whmh are nbjj provicted with coiftmissafiat) have usually taken the 
Khjber route, is, that it leads through the more important valleys of 
Jellalabad and Peshawur. * 

58. —Again, to Alfghan armies tolling dbwn to the plunder of the 
Punjab and India, t^e Khyber, was an. open door, and its strength or 
weakness a matter of no moment. To us it is a question of importance 
in which pass weohould find the most determined enemies; and there¬ 
fore I have given it so much space in this report. 

• 50.—The presence of Brigadier Chamberlain’s force in Koorrum 
conferred no little strength on the Deputy Governor; for it was "well 
known, and we took care to give it out, that we came as friends, not as 
enemies, of the Cabul government, Gholam Jan freely gave the people 
to understand, that if they did not pay up their arrears of revenue, he 
would be compelled to le^ our battalions loose on them ; and this spell 
had such effect that he made*a \pry good thing of our visit, and^ 
instead of hastening the tollections of oui' dues, attended chiefly to his 
owff. It ia'probable that we should htwe been detained man}^ more 
days in the valley by this manoeuvre, had not the Ameer of Cabul him¬ 
self interfered, and sent Akhoonzadah Soorajoodeen nominally as a 
Vdc'Vel to m^-^to beg me not to be too hard on the Toorees, but* really 
to Gliolanf'jW to make him dispatch our business, and get us out #f 
the country before the 4^eer*left Cabul for Peehawuj :^t^us urged, the 
Deputy Governor agreed to march back with us towaiVJs Tiiull, collect 
aP he couid on the*roadg and give us a note of hand f<yr the balance, 
which he w»uld collect when troops reached him from Cabul, I would 
rather have waited k) ccilect thS whole ; but b<»ng ^ixious to join tlie 


- - -p - - - 

* Going of'eouraa from Nao^fliera over Uie Kluittuk hills at Kunuaklie^l, as sho^yii iu 
^Lieutenant Walker's Map “ as the old road To Giudustan.” 
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Chief Commiasioher in'time for the meeting with the Amfer, which ho 
had led ns to expecC in the first week of December, I consented to^this 
arrangement; and on 2^rd Novem);er we marchedf to Ibrabimzye, 
^vwelVe miles lower downHhe !^oorrufiidriver, on our^w^y home. , * 

61. —On the 24th we marched deven and h#^f ihiles to our old camp 

at the Ziarut of Hazir Pefer. » z ^ 

62. —Thus we found the distance from Hazir Peyr in lowerKoerrum, to 
Kote Meajee in upper Kborrum, by the Durwsfzah EasS rpjwi ^as 1:wenty- 

t 

one and quarter miles, while by the riverw route it ^as twentj»-th«^e 
and half-miles. The former is not only^be slidrter, but the easier line; 
as crossing and re-crossing the rivet is bad both for mej^^and camels. 

i * 

63. —On tbe 27th and 28th we made the old marches to Sirakhoa 

tm 

and Thull, and were once more in our o>yh territory. 

64. —Here we met with*^ our first casualty ; some Wuzeeree thieves 
coming down and cutting up four gras^utters for the sake of carrying 
off their ponies, which, after all, the pui;suit prevented» them from 
doing. How this crime was punished, will be seen hy Captain Hender- 
son^s supplementary report, 

65. —"With the above exception, it is a singular fact that throughout « 
this expedition in which we surprised, ,disarmed, and severely punish¬ 
ed, the most turbulent of all the villages of Meeruuzye, and marched 
from our own frontier half way to Cabul for tbe avowed purpose of 
exacting satisfaction from the predatoi'y Tooree tribe, not only was no 
opposition offered to us by day, but not a single shot was ^ fired into 
the camp by night. I attribute it ito going in strength, and behaving 
with moderation. It might have been the shortest way to the realisa¬ 
tion of our demands, and it might have read a severer lesson to thp| 
Toorees, had we entered into no enquiry or discussion, but taken all 
we A^anted by .the sword. But it was impossible to do so. The Toorees 
met US’at once as fiiends, and during our stay among ^them, qever 
committed an offence against us. When we visited the^il'pass, the 
Mullicks of Eeywar guided us over it, and 'feasted both officers and 
men. In short ‘‘they bore themselves like men, ready to defend 
themselves if We attacked them, but(^ desirous to keep on good terms 
if possible ; something, too, w'as due (though after his conduct 
perhaps not much) to the Ameer^of Cabul. We v.»ere ihvitihg him to 
leave his capital and come down to Peshawur tb meet us.. It would 
have harmonised ill wjth such a position of affairs to have fired one of 



his volleys and driven a whole tribe into rebellion. Th^ Deputy 

Gov^rnon. trembled for his revenue, whicn was already wretfcltedly in 

^ ^ ___ 
arrears and Be often said, thairif a blow were every Tooree 

would put pis coVn,afid mat upofl a bullock, and iifarch into the moun-* 

tains for the winfer*; “Vid then,”" »aid he, “ where am I to get my 

revenue from ?” ^ • 

• • 0 

66.—lender these cVcumstances, I tmst the*more moderate course 

• • • • • • 

that we may be approved by the Chief Commissioner and by 

Government, andS bear fruit* upon that frontier not unworthy of the 
ejcpeditk)n, . ^ * • * * • * ’ 

67^^—One peaceful, but very valuable, trophy I beg to lay before the 
.Chief Commissioner; it is the enclosed beautiful and accurate map of 
Koorrum and Meerunzye, the joint Jabour of fjiep^ Garnett of the En¬ 
gineers, and Lieut. Peter Lumsden of the Quarter Master GeneraPs 
department; two officers, whose»zeal in adding to our knowledge of the 
border has, for several years^ been conspicuous. A map like this, of 
wild and rugged coilntries, is not accomplished without great personal 
exertion, devotion, and self-denial; and I venture to claim for these 
■indefatigable explorers the thanks of Government. 

68.—Every opportunity was ^seized by Brigadier Chamberlain of 
roconnoitering the Upper Zymoosth country, with his staff and officers; 
establishing the fact that it is accessible both from the Meerunzye 
and the Koorrum side with muefi less difficulty than was previously 
supposed, oSketches of these reconnoissauces were made, for future 
use, by Captain Walter Fan^ of th'A Punjab Irregular Cavalry, and ‘ 
Leiiutenants Garnett and Lumsden. 

t 

^. 369 .—The Chief Commissioner is aware* that every year whole tribes 
of independent Wuzeerees come down from their own mountains in Aff- 
ghanistan to pasture tlieiy flocks and herds in the lowlands of Meerun- 
"zye*and Klr-^.;*«k. The Chief of Kliuttuk, (Khwajah Mahomed 
Khaii) has 'always been in the habit, like his ancestors, of taking a 
small tax from these interlopers called Chulil-j 3 -yek'> 5 ^i* one in 40,^^ 
usu^ly however commuted to a money payment. As we ^Lad literally 
no^admlnistTiiative p(iwer in Meerflnzye, we did not demand or receive 
this tax ; but^^the Khan of Hungoo pickpd up a little from those within 
hi^ reach, and powerfdl zemindars wer 6 > conciliated by a small present 
called Seekhkuwab,^' or the roasting spit. My attention was drawn to 
it by hearing the following conversation^ between Mullick Bungee of 
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Dersurhuftinfl in ^I^eerunzye and Mullik Mahmood, a X^abul Kheyl 
Wuze^efe. (Bungee.^ Now that Meerunzye pays revenue^, it occurs 
to me that the soilisidivi^d into araClaand pasture land, W«e Bun- 
•gushes pay for the afable^^nd^I.propo^je that you W>:izeeree^ pay for the 
pasture.” (Mahmood.). ^^^Thei^'are'^two c^ops oh fhe earth, and two 
kinds of men. You Bungushes hav^ seen many ^^governments, and^ou 
have paid to them all. ‘Tpu ai^3 accustomed to it. Now. we Wuzeerees 
have seen kings coming and kings going, but we neverf^ca^ the king 
that took revenue from us ^ ^ 

I thought there was much justice' dn Bur^ee^^s^ side, and much 
arrogance on Mahmood’s; and- foi' the sake of^marking that the coun¬ 
try is ours, not theirs; that they the Wuzeerees are adcditted by f^or,. 

« A 

not by right; that ^hpy .have comr3 into territory at last where there 
is government and law ; and that they must submit to it or go else¬ 
where; I instructed Captain Henderson to impose on the Wuzeerees 
the same rates of grazing tax as (in spite of their boasting) they have 
always paid to the Khans of Khuttnk. It has bebh already reported 
(in para. 43 of this letter) how we recovered from the Toorees com¬ 
pensation for Wuzeeree cattle stolen from our territory; and I think'- 
both sides of the question have been^ now put on the right footing. 
A settled Government cannot permit one tribe of independent barba¬ 
rians to exercise irresponsible rights within its border, and another 
tribe to follow them up, and commit deeds of violence for which its 
own subjects would be hanged or imprisoned. c 

70. —During the past year it Had been found that^the Meemnzj'e 
sowars were useless against Tooree raids from being allowed to live, in 
thcir-own separate villages ; and I therefore directed Captain Hender¬ 
son to build a post for them at Gundiour, the point where Major Coke 
and myself had formerly recommended that a^^rt, if deemed advisable, 
should be located. Gundiour is a high mounJ commat.Cing an e^tten- 
sive view of the country, with a spring of water at its foot." It is only 
three miles Ji the I^huttuk frontier village of Dullund, and the one 
can therefore help the other. It was formerly a hamlet of Ders jm; 
mund, but abandoned on account of^feuds, The'old stone wall 
remains, and has been made a^jailable by Lieut. Garnett, who kindly 
undertoolc the constiTiction. The work is nearly^ ."^nished : towers have 
been erected at two of the four corners of the wall, and one on the 
mound in the centxe; also ,a large gateway that will admit oi' guns 
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being run in jnd fired irom the centre mound. ’ Tliis*' gd.tew«.y is also 
to the^barrack of part of the garrison.. The js^lioler encfosure^will 
be capaJjle of holding abbut^lOO-jJiorse and ,100 ^ptj^but the usual 
garri^U is,to c6nf^st of the 25^Meeransye .^wajrs, 25 of Khwajah 
Mahomed Khan’s Khtitfc^J^Jio^emeny and a few footmen drafted from 
• the Police of the Djgtrict^ as a temporary measure, till we can see 
what is required. \ s ’ . ■* 

21.—Shoiild jilii^ aiTangem*ent be approved of, I request the Chief 
Commiflsioner’s opnion on-the point whether the Khuttuck horsemen 
on dut^ in the Gundiodr’Chc^kee will be entitled to the p^y of 4 
annas each per^iem, w&lch.has bteii fixeJ for them when employed 
for more than a month beyond the Khuttuck country. In point of 
fact, the Gundiour post is just^a ri^-shot from the foot of the Khut¬ 
tuck hills ; but the post is as much for the protection of the Khan’s 
Villages of Dullund, JSurboga, 4c., as of the Meeranzye villages; and 
I do not myself thinlc that tjie Sowars, while on this duty, will come 
under the spirit order for daily pay. If, however, the Chief 

Commissioner should think otherwise, the expense will be only Eupees 
ol87-8-0 a month, or Rupees 2,250 a year. 

72. —Captain Henderson has ^iven the Jemadarship of the Meer^ 
anzye Sowars to Mahomed Ameen Khan, of the family of the chief 
Tehseeldar of Hungoo, so as to strengthen their hands and extend 
their influence; and I am sanguine that this Gundiour post, without 
the expensf^of a regular ^ort, will be found a great assistance to the 
Deputy Commissioner in administeriiag Meeranzye. 

73. —I authorized Caplain !&enderson t6 apply the fines taken from 
tly3 refracto)^ villages in this expedition,^to the building of the post; 
and believe they will amply cover iti 

74. —Lastly, I have'to solicit a reconsideration of our boundary on 
the *Koorrun:\®§lde, l^ke Chief Commissioner is aware that ‘tfpper 
Meeranzye ^oiiprised,when we acquired it, the village of Billund Kheyl,"' 
trans Koorrum; but the fldverfior General of ladia, f^r Jh^ sake of a 
distinct boundary, directed that Billund Khe}?! should be given up, 
aup the Bi^^sh frorlticr Jine be drawn at that point on the Koorrum 
river.* Afty the treaty negotiations of 1655 with Sirdar Gholam 

Il^der Kha*h, tfiis detisic.^ was '"communicated to him^ in reply to his 

-— — ■ -. — . — — 

m * See Paras. 4, 5, and G of No. 3816 of 12tL'Dcccmbcr, 1851, from Secretary* to Govern*' 
nicnt to the Board of Aduiiuistration. ^ y 
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inquiriest;. an'd to remove doubt a pen-and-ink' sketch handed to 
him^ in x^hich t)eundarj was so marked with red ink, TJhe Sjrdar 
asked if his father ii^ight^^then consid^ alfon'the oth^'side thQ Koor- 
( rum*as his? We distftictly (,and c&efully told'hjim'that^we„did not 
make over Billund .Kheyl to him; bul? sipjpjy left Billund Kheyl to 
make its own arrangements, TheiB'followed the^^eeranzye expediticm o 
of‘May, 1855; in whipb Mfjor Coke, then Deputy Comnufisioner of 
Kohat, was a warm advocate for the relehtionc.of*Bj]Jn?^ Eheyl,,he 
having received a petition from the Bungushes oif Billund Khoyl <that 
they might not be excluded from out temtbry. On looking at the 
border, I saw no reason tor regtelting this-'definitiqp'; but, on the 
contrary, thought it decidedly better to have givefli up Billund Kheyl 
than tu risk collision with the Vizeerees about its revenue.* 

C C 4 , ^ 

75. —In giving that opinion, I ^believed Billund Kheyl to be all that 
we were giving up; and I was not a^are that Jbhe lands of our Cis 
Koorrum village of ThuU extend nearly 10 miles across Ahe Koorrum, 

I do not think-that this was ever stated to me by Ci^jor Coke; and on 
reference to his letterf No. 30 of 8th April, 1855, (remonstrating 
against the. abandonment of Billund Kheyl,) I see that no mention isc 
there made of any portion of the land Trana-Koorrum, between 
Billund Kheyl mnd the Cabul boundary, belonging to our village of 
Tliull. It is possible, therefore, that even Major Coke was not aware 
of it, or he probably would have urged it as an additional argument for 
keeping the old boundary. 

76. —In this present expedition, (as stated in Para. 29) I found a 

threshing-floor of the ThuU* men some miles‘acrbss the^ Koorrum ; md 
this first opened my eyes to the fact that, in giving xtg the Trans- 
Koorrum, we had not simply given up Billund Kheyl, which we did 
ncrt want, but bad dismantled Thull, which we professed to keep. 
Wheh therefore we were about to leave ^Koerrum, the Deputy 
Governor, by direction of his master Sirdar Mahomed Khan, 

asked me if^ he jnight ^’proceed to claimf reV^e^ue from Billund Kheyl, 
l\egged him not to do* so, as I wished to report these circumstances 
to my own Covemment, and take fresh order^ upc^ii theoi.^Tfie Depi ty 
Governor did not for a moment dispute the fact that the Thull 
lands rail up to'Sirakhoo, which is a*^ marchjpf W'miles; but he said 




'♦ Scfi'Foraa. 42, 43, 44 of my first Meertt.:zye report No. C. 192 of 6tli October, 1855. 
t Copy of wluch waa uitiexed to vc[y former report. 
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that we had 4 *esigaed the Trans-Koorrum, and therefore- he was at 
liber^ to4:ake it^; and rather than that the intere|ts tff Tlinlh sTieuld 
stand in the wJy7*he would agre^ to purchase ithe TJrjyis-Koorrum Thull 
lands* • 

77. —To put all dodbt^ViVc^stJ boweTOr, I made ’ enquiry from four 
men of local influenc^f but of .different interests, viz. : 

l.-j-Mflllick Ghilzye^our refugee Khu^tuck •Subject, now settled at 
Sirakhoo*^ai»#ng the Tooreea* of Koorrum. 

2p—^M idlick Kaiim of BoHiameen, the chief Tooree in Lower Koor- 

• • 

rum, ^ • t # 

8 .—Akhoon: 6 ftdah Ni]5eeb-oollah*of Billund Kheyl, who holds a 
Jagheer under the Cabul Government. 

4.—^Akhoonzadah Huzrut iToor of Thull itself, • 

•' ^ 

All these me^ concurred in testifying that— 

Istly.—On crossing;th^ Kooraum, you enter on land called Bootah- 
kuss/' which is cultivated l^y the men of Thull to this day. 

2ndly.—That bij^nd Bootah-kuss,^^ lies Tootee-kuss,^^ which is 
cultivated sometimes by Zymooshts, who then pay the Thull men a 
►share as proprietors of the soil; and at other times by the Thull men 
themselves. ^ 

Srdly.—That beyond “ Tootee-kuss,” lies the land* called Isup- 
perai,^^ which is unirrigated and cultivated by no one. 

4thly.—That above “ Tootee-kdas lie the lands called “ Akashooa 
and Ahn^d Shamee” 041 the left and right banks of the KoOrrum 
river; and these join on to the Koorrum land at Sirakhoa, which is 
the boundary between TWI and Koorrum, These lands, however, 
ave cultivated by the Hotizye Zymooshts,*who pay to nobody. , ^ 

78. —When the Governor Generrd in 1851 fixed our boundary on the 
Koorrum, and orderefr^illund Kheyl to be excluded, His Lordship 
certainly did^#t know that he was dividing Thull in two \ and wliether 
Governmeift^ow think it right to keep the new boundary or the oldj 
it is proper that I should s*ubnut these facts forbonsiderutiorf! 

79. —doing so, I beg to add that my own opinion is altered by 
these nevC^onsideAtions; that I think we ought^not to give up the 
lands of Thitll, because the Thull people will not themselves on any 
qpcount give ttem*ifj),* whether we- jlo so or nbt; and if t^e do give 

■ ■---- ^ : - ■ ■ ■ • 

• • One of the two divisions of Bungusher m Thull, (the Esupltheyl) is actually about 
to r .'uiove to the other side of the Eoorrum, now that order is Somewhat restored, 

2-X 2 


i 


1 
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them np^ .the Cabul Government has declared its intention of taking 
tbetp, so that^ull«vill haye two sovereigns, and whatever naodeyation 
we show on this will#go into tbi^ pocket) of the' Affghana on the 
( other side; so that the.village miist inevitably ^e^iniin^d; gifd as a 
consequence from'these premises,! thaii,i^'^e keep the old Trana- 
Koorrum boundary, as far as Thullf^ is concerned ^we had better keep' 
Billund Kheyl also. I4iad no^time to consult tlj’e Chief Comihissioner; 
and it was necessary to keep ontc the iCoolruHi knth<^i^9 till this 
question should be decided. I therefor^ took a si&gle yearns ^evtoue 
(eithei; Rupees 1,000 or 1,200) froip EilSun^ ^Kheyl and told Captain 
Henderson to bold it in deposit tili the pleasiire of GcH^emment^could 
be known. At the same time, at the request of the people, % Tuc- 
cavee” advance of ^Ijout half tTial* amount was made to them for the 
purpose of restoring some old ’^irrigation canals, wlpch had been 
abandoned from feuds, and which, under tbe*prqpent improved aspect 
of affairs in this corner, they are now prepared to re-oonstruct; so 
that the cash account between us will be verj*^mple and easy of 
settlement, should Government not approve of adhering to the ancient 

boundary of Meeranzye and Koomim. On this point, however, I begc 

0 ' 

to solicit orders. 

80. —On the*30th November, I took leave of Brigadier Chamberlain, 
to repair to Peshawur; and made over the political duties to Captain 
Henderson, who will furnish a supplementary report of the operations 
of the last two or three weeks that the force was in the^fiejd. 

81. —In closing my own report, I have great petuSinre in assuring 

the Chief Commissioner, that all I have seen of Ca^^ Henderson^s 
admipistration of the Kohat District, his jndicioos management of the 
tribes bordering on it^ and his arrangement for the supply of the force 
iii^the field, has caused me the very greate?rti^shtisfaction. A marked 
improvement in the tone of Meeranzye has taken plaV© during' the 
past year; and I believe that a sound and right policy is b^ing steadily 
pursued.*' . t " ^ ' o 

82. —SubjoinVid are a few notes on the Koorrum v^ley and it^ people.' 

^ I have,‘Ac., * \ ■*' 

(Signed) H. B. EDWAKDES, 

. * ^ L ^ ‘'t Commissmier, 

Peshawnr Division, Comvir,^8 Offic^ 

5th February, 1857- 
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■ Some Notes on the Valley of £jpojTK??iiand its people. 


1st.—Koonmm'il a'Vu>Jtrn name# borrowed from the rive't tiiat flows 
throQgli it. if e old name was Bungush* from the tribe that possessed it. 
BuITgush was divided into “ 0«leah*’ or Upper, extending from the Pejwar 
Pass to Billund Kbeyl, and “ SiflaR*' or Lo^r, •eaktendiiig from Billund 
Kheyl to Gundialye below Kohat, 

2iid.—The Emper^fbBaber in Ifis memoirs of the year 010 Hegira, (Anno 
Domini ISOl-) enumerates Bungush as one of the fourteen “ Toomuns” or 
Provinces then dd^endant on Cabul; so that the settlement of the Bungush 
tribe is of very ancient date. 

3rd.—Upper Bungush, however, or Koorrum, is now less the property of the 
Bungush than of the Toorees. ^ 

4th.—The Toorees are “ Koochees,’* or a wandering tribe. Tlieir seat was 
at Neelab on the Indus, and tliey moved to and fro between tliat point and 
Cabul, with their flocks and herds, •By the Bungush accounts it was about 
four generations back when the Toorees first took root in Koorrum. Tlui Bun¬ 
gush had rolled s^nst their CaRul sovereign, who sent a force, reduced them^ 
and imposed on tbein a tiU£; to^ay which tl4ey sold the village of Burrook^^e 
ne^r Peywar, to the Toorees. After that tjie Toorees got Peywar by another 
bargain, by Vhich they were bound to supply Ussud Khan, a Bungu^i chief 
of Thilufzan, with wood. Thus, little by little, the Toorees availed themselves 
of Bungush (Bssensjon^t# seize new villages, until the Bungushes .say they 
have now on^the viirag*es of Sliilufzan and Zeran,.under the hills, and Uzza 
Khejl in e plains, which are free. The rgst of Koorrum is in the hands of 

a ® • ^* 

uced the Buugushes^to the Condition of “ hum- 
sayuhs’kor dependants. * 

6th.very Bur%ush js oblig^ to attach himself^to a powerful Tooree, 
who is called his '* naick,” and who protects him from other Toorees. 

^ 6th.—If a JSun^9h leaves a s^n or a brother, ^he property's genej^lly 
allowed to descend by inheritance i but^ften not, the Bungush naick declar;* 
ing it a lapsed.estatej 
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7th**—'^ere is Var between the Toorees and Bungushes of ^hilufzan and 
Zeran^ bjit the 4a^tV'from numbers and situation, and J^old Jiheir' 
.own. But no man o^theirs^oan travel aJi;;)ut *the' rest of ^Icorrum without 
^taking a Tooree budfu^;a” or lafe-con'iltict. 

8th.—Still the conquered'Bttn'gijphes ou^umber tl^e iConquering Toorees, 
as will be seen below:— ^ 


Bunguah. 

Cooreaa ’ 

» • Va « 

Yil^agqor Parish. 

umbers. 

c 

<> 0 V\*® • • 

Nilmbers. 

Shilufzan, .. 

Zeyran, ... 


1. Goondee Kheyl,. 

2. Ali4:ve, ... 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

BogukkOe (of Futtehpollab 
Khan,). 

8. Mustoo Kheyl, . 

4. Humza Khevl. 

Jalundur,. 

6. Bopuzzve. ... 

Shukkurdurrab, . 

Azee Kheyl, .. 

Bulliameen,. 

Mukkazye, ... 

Bugzye. 

c 

4) 

• 

Total,. 

5,620 ' 

Total.i 

-- t- — 

5,000 


9th.—It will be observed that the Toorees are divided into 5 branches; 
(“ Punjpudree,” or five-fathered, they cail themselves;) and when they first 
got possessions about the Peywar pass, they parcelled each out into 5 equal 
nortions, to each branch a portion; a custo'm which they hii|ye atrictly follow¬ 
ed with each successive acquisition in the 'valleyv without ftny reference to 
the comparative numbers of the 5 branches ; and possession continues in this 
manner at the present day, except in in^dividual cases of sale or other volun¬ 
tary. transfer. ^ 

lOtht-rThose Toorees who chose, took to building-lipuaes on ^leir lands, but 
there are still a lar^e number who remain “ Koochees,*^ livin^ip tents all the 
year ; in winter about Buliameen^ (in Lower Koorrum), and in summer in the 
Sufei’d Koh. ‘ 

11th.—Subjoinea is a statement of the sub-divisions of the 5 branches of the 
Tooree tribe and the number of fortified Ullages inr which they are oettlcd. 
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• « 


Branch. 


• « 


Gund'^e Xhe^i,. 




‘%***%* 




. Mustook Khejly 


Hiimga Khejl, 


Dbopuzzye, 


Fire branchea. 


Sub-d^isi^s. 


V ^ 


■t 




■ V 


*1. Kh^l, .. 

2.|Koo8tum 
•r^tin JSkeyl, .. 

J. ^esup Kheyl, . • 

5. Mftizndbd Fbeyl^ 

*?. launder Kheyl,« ^ 

7. Sumsee S^eyl, h..**** 

8. Toneh Kheyl, . 

9. Laik Kheyl, . •• • 

^10. MeerwuUee,. 

ll^AHzye, f... •• • 

l"M*olukKhOTl, . 

2. Gho*§e Kheyj,.• 

3. Shermo tfbeyl, . 

4. Musree Kheyl, .. 

Khodadad Kheyl, . • 

6. Ma;^h Kheyl, 

1. Ferof Kheyl, . 

2. Mulla Kole,. 

3. ^oogeh Kheyl, . 

4. Uzzee Kheyl.. 

5. Murroo Kheyl, 

6. (Wanting,) ... . 

7. Breywundee,...f 

8. Joonee Kheyl,♦ 

9. Turkal Kheyl,* 

10. Ghureebzye,* 

11. Munna Kheyl,* 

12. Seen Kheyl, . .. 

1. Speen Kheyl,*.. 

2. Drcyplareh,* .. 

8. AkaKheyl,* .. 

4. Jattoo Kheyl,*.. 

5. Buddee Kheyl,* 

6. Puree Kheyl,*. ^ 

7. Khcshgee, . 

8. Shukobr Kheyl,*. 

9? Shuttee Khe^,*. 

10, Sirragullah,* 

11. Jajee*. 

1. ShiblaQ> .. •• 

2. Sooroh Kheyl,..... 

8. Meeandad Kheyl, ••••.. 

4. Meerdad Kheyl, .. •••• 

5. Dowlut Kheyl, 

6. Keemeh Kheyl, . 

7. Breyplarch, .. .. 

8. *Tar Kheyl. 

9. Khirlussee,./ 

10. Poi Kheyl. /. 

11. Ui|bur Kheyl,. 

12. Kucb-keena Kheyl,. 

13. Jaffir Kheyl, .. 


Number 

of\ 

Fortd. 


45 


31 


1 


I 

I 


53 S&b^diTisioDB. 


27 


60 


Kumber 

»of 

Men. 


% I 


1,000 


500 


1,000 


1,000 


1,500 


17o/ 

Forts. 


6.0y 

men. 


—■ -- - — ■' ■ , ■ .... — — 

* N, B. All those Sub-divisions marked with' an asterisk thus# are Koochees’* witli^o 
fixed residences. 
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12th.—Depu^jE G<Kjernor told me that tlie revenue fixed on the 
KoorrGm valley is Caballe Eupeds, but that he collected 1.40,OyO.* 

Syud Meerza 6©ol; th« n^ost powerful and ii!nle|ligent man in i-dbirum, tqld me 
Ihat^be revenue under'th€ J^nga^^f Cabifi'^was always re^kotied a*s Follow .V:— 
Koorrum was declared to be2& naskals. miskalrecpials 1,440 Jureebs. 
Three hundred and sixty tfureebs arc cocsequently a j>ao’* or ith, and each 
“ pao” was assessed at Eupee» 600 Cabulie. ^At this rate, 29 miskal«! wmM 

a ^ 0 

give a land tax of Rupees^ 69,600, which %a& the olden revenue, ^he 
Baruckzyes have, however, raised it by various^^vices. f 

Firstly, there is the “ Jezzia” taif 3 Enpfe^a jeitr on every Hindoo person; 
and 3 Rupees a year on every house of r^rtisans (HahSToddans.)^ 

Secondly, there is the “ Doodh,^* or chimney tax of 1 Rup^ a house per 
annum, which is a permanent fine on the people for destroying the fort. 

Thirdly, all waste Itmds Sj^Jalled M^rat) belong to the crown, and if any 
one chooses to cultivate them, he pays in kind ird of produce, the cultivator 
providing himself, with every thing. (In Exposed plac!l|( on the border ith is 
taken;) Meerza Gool declared that one half of Eoorrum had beeir escheated as 
“ Meerat.” * o 

13th.—The present mode of assessing the lands in Koorrum which are not 
** Meerat*’ is this; a Jureeb measure is fixed at 25 spans of a man’s arms 
square ; and every Jureeb of land pays Ru 1-8-0 Cabulie in cash. On every 
5 Jureebs an extra rupee is put, and called “ Soorsant." 

14th.—Meerza Gool considered the valley to be easily capable of yieldin]||^ 
one lakh of revenue per annum to a good government; now more is taken 
with violence and wrong. He said there was no sort of justice administered, 

^ and that the Deputy Governor (Gholaih Jan) himself^uses |^eople to be 
assassinated. All wood and grass consumed’in th^ cantonmest is brought by 
the people without remuneration^ ^ 

15th.—Meerza Gool said he was deputed by the Tooree Jeer^ah or council 
to 6ay that whenever we wished to take their country they Were ready to 
welcoiiie us. _ 

• 16th.—The Toorees are all of the Sheab sect, and this is^ constant source 

. __ H 

of resentment between them ai^d their Dooranee rulers. Koorrum used to be 

’ <. 

under the six brother^ Ukbur Khan, Qholara Hyder Khan, Shere Alii Khan, 
Mahomed Ameen Kiian, Mahomed Shureef Khan, and Ukrum I^a^, sons 
of the Ameer; but they bullied the Tiorees 8o,4on tht score of i-neir being 
Sheahs, that tbo Toorees petitioned the Ameer to change them, syrd! the country 
wtb made o/er to Mahoined Azim kh an,' , ^ 


J In the same he said the rercu^jef the adjoining valley of Khost is Eupcws 


VS 

7^000 


bub he collects Eupies 80,000.' 
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17fch.—Ota ©ne occasion the Toorees defea^d 3hcj^ All^Kltan, ani^Maliomed 

Ame«n Khan, and killed 500 Dooranefes, on thc^ Jajee bor^i^'^and weuldjiave 

killed more, hacfiiot a nepliew ofjfllan Sheroen Khaii,tn%med Sooltan Ahinud 

Khan*^ %Ku^zilba^i ^nd Sbeah, couft^etweeiv them, and begged for quai^er. 

18th.—When the 'Jfooree thie^l^v^ere lurking about the Dooranee camp to 

• steal horses, the Kuz^lbashes^sed \m cal} out from inside their tents the 

Sh^ah wa* cry, “Yah Alii! Yah'fiyder!” on hearing which the Toorees left 

that ^art»of Jhe ^amp, and wsuff on to plunder the ATfghans. 

1^^.—4he Bu^ush join.tJike Toorees in all w^is, but not often in ^aids. 

If they^afe summoned au^* &il«t^ join, they are fined when the expedition 

is over. . • • • *, » • • 

20^.—Snow Tails in Koorrum about the*middle or end of December, and 

lies tnvo months on the ground about three feet deep. On the Feywar Kothul 

it lies as deep as a man’s shoulder; hui^the pass ia^nea^closed. Traffic keeps 
^ • * 
it open ! the Dooranee troops come over it when the snow is on it. 

2l6t. —The chief cj^ of the Koorrum is rice, and one Jureeb yields * 

7^ Peshawur* maunds. Next* to rice comes wheat; one Jureeb yields 80 

“ tuttees.*’* Then#comes the cotton crop ; of which ou(^ Jureeb yields ICO 

seers (of 85 Cabulie Kupees to the seer). Selling prices are:— 

• Cotton per Rupee, . 8 or 10 seers. 

Wheat, ditto,... 20 “ tuttees.” 

Barley, ditto, .. 40 -ditto. 

Jo war, ditto,. 25 ditto. 

Only the Vizeerees buy and eat*Jowar. The fruits are apples, pome¬ 
granates, walnuts, umlok, melons, quinces, apricots and excellent g;|rape8. 
But the sofdiers b .'ve spoilt the •gardens. The vegetables are pumpkins, 

V * 

cucumbers and turnips, j ^ • 

22nd.—The, Toorees are not in general l^rge men, and their dark com¬ 
pletions marl their Eastern origin ; but they are strong, hardy, anQ cou¬ 
rageous. Tile dress of the common people consists simply of a blanket slyrt. 
<^A^orsemei|, they are as superior to their neighbours, as the Vizeerees ^re on 
foot*. A moutilM TooreS is a perfect model of a moss-trooper; bis horse is 
small, but aettve and enduring, and carries his own clothing under the saddle, 
while at the saddle bow in leathern wallets han^ food man'and horse, 
spare sho^, nails and a hammer in case of accidents, ani an iron peg and rope • 
to picket'bhe horse Any Tnjhere in e# moment. The object oi horsemanship 
with them is to commit distant and daring raids, rather tlian for defenoe, and 
any distingitislieirtiigbwayr^an earfis the'dionorable jtitle of a " ;l51uck !*’,pr 
crack man.. .The present*" Clucks” of Kdorrum are:— / ' ' 

• ---—- ^ -- 

A ; ’ ■ . * 

* 3 tuttees equal 5 seers of Peshawur w^glit, -' • 

. 2*0 
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Alizye. 

Timooit, ' Mustoo Kliey 

* ' ■ 3. |MeQp HoDseein, .iSo^uzzye. 

■ A*profusIon of arras corey ev^ry hor^t^aan ; one or tyvo'fehorf bra^s'bound 
carbines at his back,-two or thfet-'nistofyknivo^ef sizes and sorts all 
round his waist belt, and a sword ^y 3 e^ side! Theb introduction of ** revol- • 
vers” would save them a«»oed deal of weigftl. 

23rd.—I asked Meerza dool to tell me wh6 were ihe worst enenries^f the 

Cccct'i- « 

T6orees. He said—Yk^rees, EhuttucM, '2Jfipoosht, AJ^sherzye, Mussqozye, 
Farye, Ningrahar, Jajee, Mookbi^, MyncJ^il, Jaj^, Khooties, and^ above all, 
the Nafi)! (Meaning Gholam Jan, the !i)eputy QoyeTnoF)/ 


(Signed) 




Feshawur Division^ €dhim%^s Office 
*!tli Fehrmry, i857. 


H. B. EDWAEDES, 

Commr. ^ Superint&hdent, 




